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THE SOUTHERN RHODESIAN IRON AGE 
(first approximations to the history of the last 2000 years)* 


By RoGER SUMMERS 


THE name ‘Iron Age’ has been given to a complex of post-Stone Age 
cultures in Southern Rhodesia. The cultures themselves vary very con- 
siderably but all are characterized by the use of iron for tools and 
weapons. Unlike the sequences in Europe and the Near East, that of 
south Central Africa shows no copper or bronze-using stage between the 
stone and iron-using phases and even the Neolithic seems to be missing 
from this part of the world. 

The sudden appearance of iron in the archaeological record has therefore 
been attributed to the arrival of metal-working people from the north and, 
indeed, the whole period of the Iron Age has, somewhat loosely, been 
termed ‘the Bantu Migrations’. The word ‘Bantu’ is itself a cause of 
confusion, since it is now applied indiscriminately to a group of languages, 
a complex of cultures and a racial group. A century ago Bleek invented 
the word to classify the languages spoken south of 5°N. and, since we do 
not know what language was spoken by the iron-using migrants, it is 
incorrect to use this word in reference to culture or race: for that reason 
‘Iron Age’ was introduced in 1950 when the first overall survey of the 
period was made. 

It is now realized that the local Iron Age can be divided into two 
distinct complexes: Southern Rhodesian Iron Age A, which runs from the 
earliest metal-using (possibly 100 B.C.) up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; and Southern Rhodesian Iron Age B, which started about the 
twelfth century and ran, independently of A, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. After this terminal date, the two complexes became 
intermingled and are now classified as Southern Rhodesian Iron Age A + B. 

There are several sub-divisions of these complexes. The chronology of 
the period is based mainly on radiocarbon dates of which there are about 
a dozen well spread both in space and time. They fit in well with the few 
dates deducible from oral traditions and the Portuguese records. 


IRON AGE AI—THE EARLIEST IRON AGE 


The first traces appear in rock shelters in the Matopo Hills where 
pottery of a sophisticated type has been found mixed with stone implements 
of the Later Stone Age (the Southern African cultural equivalent of the 


1 The first draft of this paper was a subject for discussion at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies Seminar on African History. Dr R. Oliver most kindly communicated to 
me a number of points raised at the Seminar and these have now been incorporated. 
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European Mesolithic). Although this pottery, like all Rhodesian Iron Age 
ceramics, is hand-made and unglazed, it is clearly the product of a long 
ceramic tradition. This earliest Iron Age culture has been called by the 
name of Bambata after the cave site where its pottery was first found in 
1917. 

A somewhat similar ware comes from the Zambezi Valley and to 
differentiate it from the preceding, it has been named Zambezi Channelled 
Ware, since the principal decorative motif is deep channelling round the 
necks of the pots. Ware of this type from Northern Rhodesia has been 
dated about A.D. go by a radiocarbon test on associated charcoal. This 
channelled pottery is typologically similar to wares from Kenya, Uganda, 
Ruanda and Kasai province of the Congo, but how these are related to 
Zambezi Channelled Ware is not yet known. 

These two wares together form the archaeological witness to the earliest 
metal-users. At present very little is known about them. However, 
Bambata Ware is a very distinctive pottery and as it was first described in 
1940, it is remarkable that it should have been found only in very limited 
areas in Southern Rhodesia and not at all south of the Limpopo. One must 
conclude, therefore, that the bearers of the earliest Iron Age cultures to 
cross the Zambezi did not penetrate beyond the Limpopo. Zambezi 
Channelled Ware is at present known only in the Zambezi Valley and, 
unlike later wares, both of the earliest have a westerly distribution (fig. 1). 

The close association between sherds of Bambata pottery and Later 
Stone Age (Wilton) artefacts, has led to suggestions that pottery was part 
of the material culture of the Wilton people, i.e. of Bushmen. This is now 
regarded as unlikely owing to the advanced type of pottery, which has 
nothing experimental or tentative about it. The consensus of opinion now 
is that pottery is an intrusive element and it is regarded as a sign of ‘trade’ 
between Bushmen hunters and pottery makers. 

Trade implies peaceful intercourse without any rivalry between the 
groups concerned. Latterly this was not the case, for Bush groups were 
pushed into marginal and unfertile country until, in the nineteenth 
century, they were hunted as vermin by Hottentot, Bantu and Afrikaner 
alike; the reason for this oppression is that Bush hunting lands had been 
restricted and they were preying on herded cattle. At the beginning of the 
Iron. Age conditions were apparently different, either there were no 
immigrant cattle or else they were too few to cause concern to the Bushmen. 
There is evidence that the earliest immigrants of whom Bantu tradition 
speaks were without cattle. 

Possibly, therefore, no cattle came before Az. 


IRON AGE A2—MINING CULTURES 
Some time before A.D. 400 a new element appears in the local archaeo- 
logical record—a new type of pottery which is not only channelled but 
also has the impression of a square-toothed stamp. 
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Bambata ware + 
Zambezi 

Chor ware O 
Modern Towns Bo 


Fig. 1. Southern Rhodesia, showing distribution of Iron Age Az sites 


There are a variety of wares which bear these stamps, called from their 
type-sites Gokomere, Ziwa, Mashonaland, Leopard’s Kopje, Hillside, 
Northern Transvaal No. 1. These are local variants and they are also of 
different dates, the more westerly the ware the later it appears and the 
longer it seems to last. The earliest to appear is Gokomere (fl. before 
A.D. 400 at Zimbabwe) and the last are Leopard’s Kopje and Hillside whose 
earliest date is at present unknown but which seem to have lasted until 
the early nineteenth century—by which time they had lost almost all trace 
of stamped decoration. 

Together with stamped decoration, clay human figurines also appear. 
Some are readily identifiable but others are stylized and it is often so 
difficult to recognize them that at one time they were called ‘phalli’; more 
recently, however, they have been critically studied and most of the so-called 
‘phalli’ prove to be female figures, although others have now been found 
to be the tips of horns in clay figurines of cattle. The human figurines 
are very frequently broken and they occur very widely, often in domestic 
refuse, sometimes in other domestic contexts and in at least one case in a 
grave. They appear only in association with this stamped and sometimes 
channelled pottery. Their function is unknown: it has been suggested that 
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they were connected with initiation but it is also thought that they may 
have been religious or fertility symbols. 

But the most characteristic feature of these cultures, and the one which 
gives them their generic name, is their connexion with pre-European 
mining or ‘ancient workings’ as they are known locally (fig. 2). These 
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Fig. 2. Southern Rhodesia, showing distribution of Iron Age 
Az sites and of ‘ancient mines’ 


mines were primitive affairs, mainly open stopes which followed the ore 
body down as far as possible but open to the sky at the top. The minimum 
amount of surrounding rock was cut so the actual working was often very 
narrow indeed. 

The ‘miners’ had no knowledge of explosives nor had they any hard 
steel tools, and, as the ore body consisted in most cases of quartz, it was 
necessary to split the rock by alternately heating and cooling it before 
using soft iron picks. Despite their very limited equipment, the Rhodesian 
miners reached very considerable depths—sometimes over 100 feet—being 
stopped only by water or insufficient ventilation. From the frequent 
occurrence of skeletons of young females in the fillings of old workings, it 
appears that much of the underground work was done by girls. 
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Most of the mines were concerned with the mining of gold, and any ore 
over 3 0z. to the ton seems to have been regarded as payable; poorer ore, 
if brought to the surface, was left in rubble dumps untreated. ‘Payable’ 
ore was, however, carried to the nearest stream, crushed and concentrated 
in running water. 

There is scarcely a modern gold mine in Southern Rhodesia which is 
not on the site of an ‘ancient working’, so it is clear that the ‘Miners’ had 
a good knowledge of prospecting. It has been deduced that originally 
the zone from the surface down to about 20 feet was exceptionally rich in 
gold and it seems very probable that immense quantities of gold were 
exported. India was the probable market and Indian brassware has 
recently been found in some of these old mines. 

Besides gold, copper was also mined, the oxide or carbonate ores being 
smelted with charcoal in simple furnaces. Tin was also mined in the country 
and bronze alloy was made, the tin content was, however, variable. There 
is some historical warrant now backed by oral and archaeological evidence 
that these mining cultures arose in Abyssinia, and that the ‘Miners’ 
migrated southwards through East Africa. Despite the probability of the 
first Mining Cultures being immigrant, a great deal of local development 
seems to have taken place in Southern Rhodesia and the adjoining areas 
west and south. Fig. 2 shows the general distribution of the various 
cultural traits of Az throughout our area. Gokomere was an early 
manifestation but it is not yet clear what happened in the south-eastern 
quadrant of the country after Gokomere gave place to other Az cultures. 
That area is fairly well known archaeologically and so it seems likely that 
the Az people (for we cannot yet give them a name) tended to settle in 
the mineralized belts which are distributed on a N.E.-S.W. line right 
across the country. 

From ceramic typology Schofield suggested that this pottery gave rise 
to that of the Sotho peoples of South Africa and this may be so. Sotho 
traditions suggest that their group, which introduced iron to South Africa, 
did not begin to arrive in the Transvaal until at least the fifteenth century. 
Presumably, therefore, the ‘Miners’ were exploiting the easily available 
mineral wealth of Rhodesia for at least 1000 years before any of them felt 
an urge to seek fresh mines. 

Although some of the ‘Miners’ may have moved southwards during 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, the main bulk remained in Southern 
Rhodesia and mining activities were pursued by these groups until well 
into the nineteenth century. 

Iron Age A therefore lasted in Southern Rhodesia for at least 1500 years. 


IRON AGE BI—THE FIRST BUILDINGS 
It was the existence of ‘ancient ruins’ that first attracted attention to the 
remains of the Southern Rhodesian Iron Age, and very unwelcome 
attention it was, since the first investigators were mere treasure-hunters 
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who ransacked Zimbabwe and many other ruined stone buildings for the 
sake of a little gold. At one time Southern Rhodesian ‘ruins’ were treated 
as if they were mere gold mines (for some years there was an item in the 
Mining Commissioner’s Report headed ‘Ancient Ruins’) and by the time 
this iniquitous practice was stopped, the archaeological potential of many 
ruins had been greatly impaired, if not entirely destroyed. Despite this 
we still possess a great deal of useful information and it is being added to 
rapidly. 

During the eleventh century walls built of roughly coursed stone were 
constructed on Zimbabwe Hill and later others were built in the valley. 
A number of other buildings, in the south-eastern part of the country, 
were built about the same time. 

It appears that the south-eastern area—good cattle country despite its 
seasonal heat and lack of water—did not bear any great population at this 
time, it is not surprising therefore that the ‘Builders’ should have chosen 
this as a place for their first settlements. It is here that the granite of the 
country rock splits easily into regular sheets about 6 inches thick and 
since earliest extensive stonework also occurs here, it has been suggested 
by Whitty that this is an example of the independent invention of stone- 
work, arising from the particularly favourable building material. 

We know of no ancestral building techniques in Rhodesia, for although 
the A2 ‘Miners’ did build field walls of roughly piled blocks, they do not 
appear ever to have surrounded their settlements with stone walls. 
Furthermore, Rhodesian building methods do not appear to owe anything 
to other building traditions, civilized or barbarous, and contain some odd 
features which are peculiar to Rhodesia. The case for independent 
invention therefore seems quite strong. 

The ‘Builders’ were apparently quite distinct from the ‘Miners’, they 
used different (and much plainer) pottery, they eschewed figurines and 
they had a different taste in beadwork. Moreover, their pottery appears 
only on ruin sites and accordingly it has been suggested that they were few 
in numbers. 

Their first appearance in the south-east and the fact that they possessed 
different material culture from the ‘Miners’ suggests an entirely different 
origin from the previous people. 

Naturally we do not know what language the first ‘Builders’ spoke but 
oral evidence connects the buildings with Shona-speaking peoples and 
accordingly one feels inclined to equate the earliest buildings with the 
arrival of the first Shona. 

Despite incomplete exploration of Southern Rhodesian archaeological 
sites we know of the existence of 460 Iron Age A sites and, from records 
kept by the Mines Department, can infer the existence of at least 3000 
more. Against this we know of some 330 Iron Age B sites and have reason 
to believe that very few sites of major importance remain undiscovered. 
Although Iron Age A lasted for perhaps three times as long as B, there 
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still remains a very substantial majority of A sites and we are entitled to 
assume that the ‘ Miners’ formed the majority of the local population while 
the ‘Builders’ were a ruling minority. 

If I am right in suggesting that the first (B1) ‘Builders’ were Shona 
immigrants, then one is left with the problem, who were the ‘ Miners’ and 
what language did they speak? 

Here little more can be done than to state the problem, as it is insoluble by 
archaeological means and so far it has not been tackled by other disciplines. 

The ‘Miners’ are said by physical anthropologists (A. Galloway, 
P. V. Tobias, et al.) to belong to the ‘Boskopoid’ racial group and to have 
no ‘Negro’ admixture. The latter point is understandable if one equates 
the racial ‘Negro’ with West Africa for, as we shall shortly see, West 
African influences only appear in Southern Rhodesia with Iron Age Bz. 
But what of ‘Boskopoid’? The use of the term to determine a ‘race’ has 
been severely criticized by R. Singer while L. H. Wells has suggested that 
both ‘Boskop’ and ‘Bush’ are variants of the basic African type of Homo 
sapiens. The ‘Boskopness’ of a number of South African Stone Age 
fossils has also been called into question. Thus both terminology and 
classification are in the melting-pot and it is necessary for the archaeologist 
and the historian to tread most warily until the physical anthropologists 
have reached some conclusion. The following is a tentative sketch, worked 
out after examining not only the literature, but also a large number of 
skulls. Even so it is merely a personal opinion. 

Prior to the beginning of the Iron Age the population of Southern 
Rhodesia could be described as completely ‘Bush’; immigrants practising 
more advanced cultures (Ar) then began to trickle into the area, being at 
first very few in relation to the existing ‘Bush’ population. Later there 
was a rather larger wave of migration (Az) of people who differed from 
the ‘Bushmen’ in being robust and large-brained; this type has not been 
identified in its pre-Rhodesian habitat, although somewhat similar types 
have been found in early Iron Age contexts in Kenya. Again, numbers seem 
to have been comparatively small in relation to the existing ‘Bush’ 
population and although a recognizable hybrid type is apparent at 
Mapungubwe (where it is dated about eleventh century a.D.), Bush 
characteristics seem to predominate. 

Of the Bi immigrants we as yet know nothing, but if they were Shona 
speaking they may have been like the Zezuru and other Shona people 
today—tall, well built with large, somewhat plain faces and big brains. 
On the other hand, B2 people are pretty well known, they were Negro 
types from the South-western Congo, Angola and West Africa, whose 
main contribution to the local stock was prognathism. The very rare 
appearance of prognathism in the present Southern Rhodesian population 
shows how little actual Negro admixture there has been in general. This 
feature is, however, apparent among the descendants of the Rozwi Mambos 
and their kin. 
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The general absence of ‘Negro’ physical traits leads me to suggest that 
not only are the Mining cultures East African but that the Mining people 
also came from there. It has been difficult to reconcile female human 
figurines—usually associated with strongly matriarchal societies—with 
East Africa, where patriarchy is now very strong. One can only suggest 
that the pre-Hamitic inhabitants of East Africa may have had very 
different social ideas from those now accepted in that region. 

On the question of language, no research has yet been undertaken. As 
a matter of observation, however, it may be said that a number of place- 
names appear to be of Bantu origin but are not intelligible when interpreted 
by any of the existing local languages—there are also some non-Bantu 
place-names which can probably be traced to one of the Khoisan languages 
spoken by the ‘Bush’ people. Thus there are grounds for thinking that 
there may once have been a Bantu-type language spoken in Southern 
Rhodesia of which scarcely any trace remains. Much work, however, 
requires to be done before any valid conclusions can be drawn. 


IRON AGE B2—THE CLASSICAL BUILDINGS 

During the fifteenth century a change in building style occurred at 
Zimbabwe and the earlier, rougher style was replaced by one which is not 
only more mannered but is technically of a good deal better quality than 
the earlier work. The new style shows signs of a steady improvement for 
some centuries but by the eighteenth century the quality of workmanship 
was falling off. 

The change in architectural style was but one facet of a new culture, 
pottery was sometimes profusely decorated, there was a greater variety of 
beads used, copper and bronze ornaments appeared in quantity, and gold, 
too, began to be used as an adornment both of persons and also of objects 
(which were covered with gold plate). Oriental imports occur in the more 
important sites and altogether the culture appears to have been a very 
rich one. 

Once again, the number of people enjoying this high culture seems to 
have been comparatively small and these ‘Builders’ are now considered to 
have been an aristocracy. 

Although this culture appears about A.D. 1450 at Zimbabwe, it is rather 
earlier in the south-west, at Mapungubwe on the Limpopo river. 
Mapungubwe ceramics and certain aspects of Zimbabwe ironwork connect 
these classical Building cultures with the Southern Congo and West 
Africa. These are the first such contacts visible in the Southern Rhodesian 
archaeological record, all earlier contacts having been with East Africa. 

There are two distinct types of buildings associated with the B2 
‘Builders’: structures with free-standing walls as at Zimbabwe and those, 
as at Khami, where the principal stonework is concentrated on the building 
of platforms. The ‘Zimbabwe’ type seems to have derived a good deal 
of its inspiration from the Br ‘Builders’, although other features were 
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Fig. 3. Southern Rhodesia, showing distribution of principal 
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added to the earlier technique, while the ‘Khami’ type appears to have 
been an independent and probably later development. 

There are oral traditions which connect ‘Khami’-type buildings with 
the later Rozwi chiefs of the Changamire dynasty and it may well be that 
the ‘Zimbabwe’ type betokens the earlier Mwene Mutapa (Monomotapa) 
dynasty which was at one time paramount over the whole area, and was 
later confined to the north-east. The splendours of Monomotapa’s court 
have been recorded by Portuguese writers and many of its features, 
especially those relating to divine kingship, have been considered critically 
by cultural anthropologists such as Schebesta and, later, Wieschhoff. ‘The 
West African connexions of the Building Cultures then become even 
clearer. Certainly the distribution map shows that ‘Zimbabwe’-type 
buildings tend to be all over the ruin area whereas ‘ Khami’ buildings are 
densest in the south-west (fig. 3). This distribution reflects the division 
of our area into the two units called by the Portuguese ‘Monomotapa’ 
and ‘ Butwa’? and, when read with the distribution of gold mines given in 


2 Their local names were probably Bukaranga and Guruwuswa. The first name appears 
very occasionally in Portuguese sources, the second has traditional warrant and has been 
published by D. P. Abraham. 
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fig. 2, also shows why it was that Butwa maintained a control over the 
main sources of gold production, to the detriment of the Portuguese gold 
trade. 

The richness of the Bz Building Culture has been a matter for frequent 
comment. Much of this wealth was locally produced—the spectacular 
gold ornaments and soapstone carvings for instance—and although glass 
beads and oriental ceramics do occur, the amount of imported material is 
infinitesimal compared with autochthonous products. 

These durable imports are naturally only a part of the whole volume 
and we cannot form any estimate of the quantity of those—such as cloth— 
which have left no mark in the archaeological record. We can, however, 
look at the question from the other end, for there are Portuguese commercial 
documents to show that ‘Monomotapa’ was taking comparatively small 
quantities of cloth in 1508-9 and although the quantity rose later in the 
century, cloth seems always to have been second to glass beads as an 
import. 

We know less still about the trade of Butwa, which was presumably 
carried on through ports under Arab administration to the north of the 
Portuguese area. These ports were in decline by the sixteenth century 
and so the Butwan East Coast overseas trade was probably comparatively 
small. However, there was inter-African trade with the Congo and West 
Coast, as is shown by Congo-type iron gongs in B2 deposits, and what 
art there is has Congo leanings. By and large, however, Butwa’s economy 
under the Rozwi seems to have been very largely self-sufficient. 


IRON AGE B2 (EASTERN)—TERRACE CULTURES 


Contemporary with these aristocratic cultures is a very different building 
complex in the Inyanga mountains on the eastern border of this country. 
Here are hundred upon hundred of miles of stone-faced agricultural 
terracing with which are associated many hundreds of stone-walled enclo- 
sures, stock pits and a certain number of strongholds, the remains covering 
about 3000 square miles. 

Unlike Zimbabwe, Mapungubwe and other sites farther westward, 
Inyanga displays an extremely impoverished material culture—inadequately 
fired pottery, very few beads, hardly any iron and but a tiny scatter of 
copper ornaments—indeed one phase of this culture was so poor that there 
was no trace of large pots, interpreted by the excavators as indicating that 
the Inyangans were too poor to brew beer. Anybody familiar with Bantu 
life will appreciate what depths of poverty this implies. 

The Terrace Cultures have made a great impact on the landscape of the 
eastern mountains of Southern Rhodesia, where hundreds of square miles 
of mountain forests have been felled or burned out and where the hillsides 
have been covered from foot to summit with terraces, and accordingly 
they have been given a great place in the archaeological record. During 
A+B one finds modified Inyanga-type buildings spreading westwards but 
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terracing as such is confined to the eastern mountains and the typical 
Inyanga Cultures are no more than a provincial manifestation which had 
little effect on the history of the country as a whole. 

The interesting thing about Inyanga is that here we can see, fossilized 
as it were, the life of the ordinary people, whereas at Zimbabwe or Khami 
we see the relics of the life of the nobility and gentry of the realm. 

The Inyanga Culture merged imperceptibly into modern tribal cultures 
in that area, so that local Africans working as labourers on the Inyanga 
excavations were able to identify every find made, often giving the name 
to pots of which but a few sherds remained. 

Although Inyanga lives on in the Manyika, Wesa and other tribal 
groups today, the aristocratic Zimbabwe Culture has utterly disappeared. 
It rested on the political power of the Rozwi who were defeated by the 
Angoni under Chief Zwangendaba in a battle about 50 miles north east 
of Bulawayo in 1834, shortly after which their king was killed at 'Thaba 
za ka Mambo (Mount Mambo) where the ruins of his palace still stand. 
Thereafter the remnant of the Rozwi was scattered and they are being 
rapidly absorbed into the various groups with whom they made their 
homes. The Mamboship has lapsed. 

It must be emphasized that Iron Age B did not surplant Iron Age A. 
The -latter continued to function as the culture of the ‘lower classes’, 
Iron Age B Cultures (except at Inyanga) being those of a dominant 
minority. From the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries the cultural difference 
was also a social one. 


IRON AGE A+B 


For events from about 1830 onwards we have ample oral evidence, now 
being supplemented by archaeology. 

The Angoni and other Nguni-speaking groups from what is now Natal 
were expelled by the Zulu king, Shaka, and some came northward. They 
laid waste the prosperous Rozwi kingdom, burning and smashing the stone 
buildings as is shown by ‘destruction levels’ in all ruins. After taking 
slaves and cattle, they moved on across the Zambezi in 1835 to Nyasaland 
and other parts of East Africa. 

Following the Angoni came the Ndebele under Mzilikazi who settled 
in the country around and just north of Bulawayo and kept most of the 
Southern Rhodesian peoples in subjection, the remainder being harried 
by another Nguni group, the Shangaans from the east. During the half- 
century or so of Ndebele and Shangaan domination the earlier inhabitants 
were apparently so mixed that the material culture, as recovered by 
archaeology, shows mingled traits of both A and B, although no alien 
traits appear. Moreover, the Ndebele do not appear to have added anything 
to the material life, so archaeologically the result is just A plus B. 

The arrival of the railway in Southern Rhodesia in 1897 may be taken 
as the end of the local Iron Age as it marked the introduction of heavy 
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machinery and the commencement of the ‘industrial revolution’ among 
local African peoples. 


LITERATURE 


The archaeology of the Southern Rhodesian Iron Age is but poorly 
served by literature. There are a number of books and papers on individual 
sites: Caton-Thompson, Zimbabwe Culture (1931); Fouché, Mapungubwe 
(1937); Summers, Jnyanga (1958); Robinson, Khami Ruins (1959) and 
papers by Gardner, Robinson, Summers and Whitty in the Occasional 
Papers of the National Museums of Southern Rhodesia and in the South 
African Archaeological Bulletin. ‘The period is described as a whole only 
in two complementary papers: Summers, ‘Jron Age Cultures in Southern 
Rhodesia’, South African Fournal of Science 47, 95-107 (1950) and 
‘Southern Rhodesian Iron Age’, Proceedings of the First Federal Science 
Congress (1960). Papers by Robinson, Summers and Whitty on the 1958 
excavations at Zimbabwe and a memoir by Summers on the Iron Age as a 
whole are now in the Press. Schofield’s Primitive Pottery (1948) is a 
valuable study of an important cultural trait in the Southern African 
Iron Age. 

A great deal, however, remains unpublished although it is recorded in 
the archives of the Southern Rhodesian Historical Monuments Commission 
and in Museum Catalogues. Most of the material has passed through my 
hands at one time or another and I acknowledge the debt which this outline 
account owes to the fieldwork of the Monuments Commission’s Inspectors 
—Messrs K. R. Robinson and A. Whitty. 

Archaeology requires to be supplemented by other sources if history is 
to be written. A certain amount of oral tradition has been written down 
by H. von Sicard: Ngoma Lungundu, Upsala 1952 (in German) and in 
various numbers of the Southern Rhodesian Native Affairs Department’s 
Annual (N.A.D.A.). D. P. Abraham has also published a number of 
traditions in N.A.D.A. at various times. I am indebted to Mr Abraham 
for discussing unpublished material with me. Gordon Lancaster’s paper 
on ‘Angoni Chronology’ in fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
provides a terminal date of the separate A and B complexes. 
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L’HISTOIRE DES PEUPLES DE L’AFRIQUE NOIRE 
Branche de l’ethnologie ou science a part entiére ? 


By ROBERT CORNEVIN 


L’ HISTOIRE préeuropéenne de |’Afrique au sud du Sahara doit-elle étre 
considérée comme une véritable science ou bien continuer une carriére 
subalterne dans les fourgons de |’ethnologie? 

Il n’entre pas dans notre propos de retracer |’évolution de la pensée 
historique contemporaine; il est cependant incontestable que la tendance 
générale vise 4 limiter la définition de l’histoire 4 la période de temps qui 
bénéficie de textes écrits et de documents chronologiques précis; d’ow les 
réticences des historiens (qu’ils me pardonnent |’expression) professionnels 
quant a cette histoire africaine souvent rangée dans le fourre-tout commode 
de la proto-histoire et considérée comme une sorte d’Etruscologie au 
rabais. 

En réalité l’histotre africaine (c’est le terme que nous emploierons pour 
histoire préeuropéenne de |’Afrique) était le plus souvent abandonnée 
aux ethnologues, c’est a dire 4 la catégorie universitaire la plus inégale et 
la plus discutée. Pour les ethnologues, cette histoire africaine n’était 
jamais l’essentiel de leurs travaux, mais une sorte de mal nécessaire. 
Exposant la vie d’une tribu, l’ethnologue rappelait bri¢vement les traditions 
de ses migrations et de son passé. 

Les textes arabes concernant le pays des noirs étaient étudiés sans 
enthousiasme par des Arabisants le plus souvent spécialistes du Maghreb 
et de l’Egypte. Quant aux archéologues, l’absence de batiments de pierre 
(Zimbabwé est une brillante exception) constituait un handicap trop 
sérieux en un temps ou les civilisations artistiques illustrées par l’art 
négre étaient encore mal connues. 

En somme jusqu’a une époque récente, l’histoire africaine restait bien 
la projection de l’histoire de l’Europe et des Européens dans un continent 
d’accés difficile dont les habitants n’étaient guére considérés que dans la 
mesure ow ils pouvaient servir la gloire des conquérants soit comme 
auxiliaires soit comme adversaires des troupes européennes. Ainsi dans 
trois ouvrages pris au hasard, A History of Nigeria de Sir Alan Burns (1929), 
Histoire du Sénégal de A. Villard (1943), A History of West Africa de 
J. D. Fage (1955), la proportion réservée a l’histoire préeuropéenne est 
respectivement de 40 pages sur 280 (1/7°), 33 pages sur 219 (1/6°) et 
39 pages sur 196 (1/5°). 

Cette faible proportion d’histoire africaine correspondait certes 4 une 
zone vierge de la connaissance, mais aussi durant de longues années au 
consentement de nombreux Africains plus soucieux de connaitre a fond le 
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domaine des Blancs que d’étudier la vie de leur propre société. Le pasteur 
Henri Junod de la mission suisse romande en Afrique du sud, auquel on 
doit cette magistrale étude sur « les meeurs et coutumes des Bantous » en 
fit l’expérience au cours d’un voyage en Europe effectué vers 1909. II se 
trouvait a bord avec trois indigénes qui se rendaient en Angleterre! pour 
des raisons politiques: 


Pun d’eux était l’éditeur d’un journal indigéne, l’autre un chef chrétien, le 
troisieéme se trouvait a la téte d’une maison d’éducation qu’il avait fondée lui- 
méme. Je me proposai un beau jour d’obtenir d’eux quelques renseignements 
ethnographiques. Jamais dans toute ma carriére de chercheur, [dit Junod,] je n’ai 
éprouvé d’échec plus complet: |’éditeur était né dans une famille wesleyenne et 
n’avait jamais vécu au milieu des paiens. Le chef était beaucoup mieux renseigné, 
mais pour une raison inavouée, il n’était pas disposé a faire part de son savoir. 
Le principal du collége était un homme trés intelligent. Il me déclara tout 
d’abord que !’on trouvait de la sorcellerie chez les Blancs aussi bien que chez les 
indigénes d’Afrique du sud et que ce n’était la aprés tout qu’une forme de 
mesmérisme. 

Puis comme il était toujours désireux d’acquérir de nouvelles connaissances, il 
se mit 4 me questionner sur le mesmérisme. . . . 


Jusqu’a la deuxiéme guerre mondiale l’histoire africaine est étudiée 
quasi-exclusivement par des Blancs, quelques dizaines de missionnaires, 
d’administrateurs, d’officiers, qui étudient le passé des peuples parmi 
lesquels ils vivent. 

La tache est difficile: il faut savoir la langue ou bénéficier d’interprétes 
sirs. Trés peu d’Africains connaissent alors la langue européenne ov 
sont notées les traditions. D’ailleurs en auraient-ils connaissance qu’ils 
n’oseraient probablement pas contredire un européen par peur ou complexe 
du colonisé. 

Pourtant les qualités, l’aptitude 4 l’histoire des peuples africains sont 
déja signalés de bonne heure par divers auteurs. Ainsi le fameux pére 
Labat dans sa Nouvelle relation de la céte occidentale (11, 229) disait déja 
des noirs en 1728: 


Ils ont une mémoire si heureuse et une tradition si constante de tout ce qui 
s’est passé chez eux dans les temps les plus reculés qu’il y a du plaisir 4 les 
entendre raconter des faits qu’ils ont appris de leurs péres et que ceux-ci avaient 
appris de leurs aieux. 


Depuis la deuxiéme guerre mondiale, les Africains ont pris conscience 
de leur personnalité, d’ou la recherche passionnée des bases d’une histoire 
nationale. Le nombre accru de chercheurs, Yabondance des documents 
recueillis depuis quinze ans, sont d’autres facteurs qui permettent de 
considérer l’histoire africaine comme une science particuliére. 


1 Junod, Meeurs et Coutumes des Bantous (Paris, 1936), 8. 
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COMPARAISON AVEC L’HISTOIRE ANCIENNE 


Dans un livre récent et remarquable,? le professeur Jean Jacques Hatt 
de l’université de Strasbourg, pose 4 propos de la Gaule romaine la question 
«Colonisation ou colonialisme?» Nous pourrions 4 propos de |’Afrique 
noire reprendre les méthodes d’approche de lhistoire gauloise. A ce 
propos nous pouvons également citer le pasteur Junod qui, en 1895, 
recoit la visite de Lord Bryce, l’un des esprits les plus remarquables de 
Angleterre victorienne. En 1864, agé d’a peine 26 ans, ce jeune avocat 
avait publié une Histoire du saint empire romain qui avait fondé sa réputation 
et l’avait conduit en 1870 4 l’université d’Oxford. Plus tard, député et 
ministre, il fait un voyage en Afrique du sud et s’intéresse vivement aux 
tribus africaines. I] fait 4 Junod une remarque naturelle chez un historien 
du saint empire. 


Si un Romain avait pris la peine d’étudier 4 fond les coutumes et les mceurs 
de nos ancétres celtes, quelle reconnaissance ne lui aurions-nous pas, nous, 
hommes du XIX® siécle! Ce travail n’a pas été fait et nous ignorerons toujours 
ce qui nous aurait tant intéressé. 


Cette approche des barbares illettrés par des hommes d’armes qui 
n’étaient pas les plus cultivés des civilisateurs romains mérite cependant 
d’étre examinée dans ses conditions scientifiques et humaines, dans ses 
similitudes et ses différences. 

La qualité des écrivains varie, mais il est bien certain que les négriers 
des cétes ouest-africaines ne sont pas trés différents des soudards des 
légions romaines. Par contre l’élément missionnaire si important pour la 
connaissance des sociétés africaines, est inexistant lors de la conquéte de 
la Gaule, de la Germanie et de la Bretagne. 

Les sources écrites sont également étrangéres: grecques ou latines. 
D’abord Romains, les auteurs sont par la suite des Gaulois écrivant en 
latin. Pour l’Afrique noire, il en va de méme: sauf pour |’Ethiopie qui 
est « marginale », les documents sont écrits en arabe ou dans une langue 
européenne, parfois dans une langue vernaculaire, mais toujours dans une 
langue vivante de grande diffusion. Au contraire le latin langue morte est 
réservé aux initiés, en un temps ou quatre a cinq pour cent de la popula- 
tion sait lire et écrire. La clientéle est donc spécialisée (nobles et clercs) et 
aristocratique, alors qu’en Afrique noire, la diffusion par |’imprimerie 4 un 
large public permet une discussion plus rapide des théses en présence. 


IMPORTANCE DE L’EPOPEE VIVANTE ET DES TRADITIONS ORALES 

Il est un peu navrant de penser qu’un ethnologue de réputation inter- 
nationale comme le professeur Murdock ait pu mépriser de fagon aussi 
totale les traditions orales.? Il est cependant clair que pour des peuples 


2 J. J. Hatt, Histoire de la Gaule romaine (Paris, 1959). 
8 Murdock, Africa, its Peoples and Their Culture History, 43. 
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dépourvus d’écriture c’est une source essentielle de la connaissance du 
passé. 

La tradition orale des peuples africains concerne l’histoire global 


et de 
est la. 


comprenant certes le récit des guerres et des migrations, mais aussi leg “PO 


généalogies et la liste des souverains successifs. Cette connaissance a un] 
triple motif: religieux (suivant les tribus, sorte de culte des ancétres, 
invocation mystique a leurs qualités morales), national (les ancétres illustres 
personnifient les vertus de la communauté et ont une valeur d’exemple), 
enfin utilitaire pour déterminer la légitimité des droits 4 une succession 
de chefs et le mode de transmission des pouvoirs. 

Parfois, lorsque c’est une aristocratie héréditaire qui a le pouvoir, la 
connaissance des traditions relatives aux ancétres est réservée aux membres 
de cette élite et peut étre alors considérée comme une science secréte, gardé¢ 
par des initiés qui détiennent cette charge de facon héréditaire et doivent 
communiquer leur science 4 un ou plusieurs successeurs. Souvent c’est 
un chef ou un notable qui a la charge de garder dans sa mémoire l’histoire 
de la communauté pour étre capable de la réciter en certaines circonstances. 

Ainsi chez les Bouchongo, entre Sankourou et Louloua, la fonction 
d’historien officiel est réservée au fils du roi qui a le pas sur les autres 
princes, son devoir consistant a conserver la légende et l’histoire ancienne 
de la tribu. 

LD’épopée vivante garde en Afrique une place particuliére. En effet, 
alors que les chansons de geste frangaises et britanniques, la byline russe 
ont abouti 4 une transcription qui les a fixées, les griots continuent en de 
nombreux points du continent noir 4 improviser sur un théme relatant 
les exploits des chefs civils et militaires du pays. 

Pour reprendre la définition que donne le professeur René Louis* 


l’épopée vivante est la poésie héroique traditionnelle qui, chez les peuples 
jeunes ot l'état de guerre est presque permanent, célébre les hauts faits des 
guerriers et les transmet de génération en génération par la tradition orale. 
Loin de commencer et de finir 4 son auteur comme les créations de l’activité 
purement littéraire, créations individuelles et fixées dés le principe sous une 
forme écrite, l’épopée vivante prend sa source dans |’émotion collective d’un 
groupe humain, dont son créateur n’est que l’interpréte et elle continue de vivre 
plus ou moins longtemps aprés que son créateur l’a mise en circulation dans le 
public, entrainée dans le cycle de perpétuel renouvellement qu’est la tradition 
orale. Passant de bouche en bouche, déclamée ou chantée devant des auditoires 
divers par des chanteurs professionnels ou amateurs, avec accompagnement d’un 
instrument de musique, l’épopée vivante demeure étroitement liée dans son 
évolution a celle du groupe social pour lequel elle a été créée et dont elle est le 
bien commun. .. . 

Le poéte créateur est toujours suscité et comme porté par l’émotion collective 
que certains hauts faits guerriers, victoires ou nobles désastres, ne manquent 
jamais de provoquer chez les peuples encore jeunes ow la nécessité de la conquéte 


“René Louis, Revue de la table ronde (déc., 1958), 9. 
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sance dujet de la défense font de tout homme libre un guerrier et od la gloire des armes 
est la plus haute louange a laquelle puisse aspirer un héros. . . . 

- global --- la poésie héroique traditionnelle nait alors spontanément et toujours 4 une 
époque trés proche des événements qu’ elle célébre du besoin collectif de louer les 
vainqueurs, de déplorer la mort des braves et de retracer leur carriére. Le poéte 
doit aussi satisfaire la curiosité des foules en faisant revivre devant elles, en un 
langage coloré, rehaussé par le vers et par le chant, les exploits dont la renommée 
la répandu la nouvelle . . . bien entendu il n’y a pas création de l’ceuvre d’art par 
““)tla foule, mais le créateur du poéme héroique initial vise 4 répondre a l’attente de 
ICCESSION| tout un peuple, placé sous le coup d’une émotion commune, et il entreprend de se 
faire ’interpréte de cette émotion par son chant. 


aussi leg 
nce a un 
ancétres, 
; illustres 
xemple), 


uvoir, la} 
membres} Si le professeur Louis pense essentiellement aux chansons de geste en 
e, garded écrivant ces lignes, Sir C. Maurice Bowra montre® que I’étude de cette 
doivent} forme d’expression est facilitée par le fait qu’un certain nombre de peuples 
ent c’est} cultivent encore cet art. II en indique les difficultés 

histoire 
nstances,}.. . ainsi les Zoulou refusent de révéler leurs chants aux étrangers de peur de 
fonction} trahir leurs secrets les plus précieux. Heureusement on parvient aujourd’hui 
45 autres} grace au magnétophone a d’excellents résultats. On connait ainsi avec certitude 
ancienne| /¢ ton et le style de la récitation; d’autre part la vitesse du débit est également con- 
servée, le conteur n’ayant pas a s’interrompre périodiquement pour s’adapter 
au rythme de l’écriture. 


<n. effet, 
ine r 
“ wee IMPORTANCE DU SENS COMMUNAUTAIRE DES NOIRS 
ena POUR LA VALEUR DES TRADITIONS 

Le noir d’Afrique éprouve spontanément la valeur de histoire de son 
is’ groupe ethnique. Chez l’enfant d’Europe appartenant a une famille de 


type monogame et chrétien, histoire du village, de la province, de la 
peuples nation, est une matiére que l’on apprend comme les mathématiques et la 
faits des} physique; cette histoire de la communauté régionale ou nationale est 
on orale.| totalement indépendante de la vie familiale, et de l’évocation des ancétres. 
l’activité} Au contraire |’Africain éprouve spontanément la valeur de l’histoire. 
sous une} Un jeune professeur de Haute Volta, Joseph Ki Zerbo situe avec précision 
tive d’un} dans « Présence africaine »® cette notion: 
; de vivre 
a dans le} La place de Vhistoire, c’est 4 dire de la notion de temps, de ce qui est antérieur, 
tradition bref du passé, est une des constantes de la mentalité traditionnelle chez les 
uditoires} négres, constante qui donne son originalité 4 leur vie économique, sociale, 
ent d’un} politique et artistique. Le sens de l’histoire pour les négres est donc une dynami- 
dans son} que ow l’homme a sa place; mais il s’agit de homme total avec sa dimension 
lle est le} sociale, c’est pourquoi ce sens de histoire est le fondement d’un patriotisme 
particuli¢érement profond: nulle part autant que chez eux, la nation n’est com- 
~ollective} posée de plus de morts que de vivants. Les vivants ne sont qu’une infime mino- 


lanquent} rité astreinte 4 des devoirs précis 4 l’égard des membres de la communauté qui 
conquéte 
5 Revue de la table ronde (n° de déc., 1958), 19. 

6 ‘Histoire et conscience négre’, Présence Africaine, oct.-nov., 1957, 53-69. 
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ne sont plus. Ceux-ci dont les ossements reposent souvent dans la maison méme 
(par exemple chez les Bamiléké) et dont les esprits veillent dans l’ombre familiére, 
sont associés 4 la vie du microcosme qui n’est plus qu’un simple maillon de la 
grande chaine des générations. . . . 


Certes la vie moderne a réduit chez certains l’intérét qu’ils portent au 
passé de leur peuple et nous arrivons 4 une période critique, celle ou les 
gardiens de la tradition risquent de mourir sans avoir transmis leur savoir. 
C’est pourquoi il est urgent de recueillir cette tradition toutes les fois ov 
c’est encore possible. Deux chances nous sont donnés pour réaliser cette 
ceuvre: les possibilités du magnétophone, le nombre d’éléments scolarisés 
qui, presque partout, peuvent transcrire en langue vernaculaire et dans une 
des langues européennes, le texte de la tradition locale. 


IMPORTANCE CROISSANTE DE L’ARCHEOLOGIE 

L’archéologie au sens européen du terme est la connaissance de 
monuments figurés de l’antiquité et du moyen Age. Au départ, comme le 
rappelle Georges Daux,’ c’est l’étude des vieilles pierres et plus générale- 
ment de «toutes les formes tangibles et visibles qui conservent la trace 
d’une activité humaine ». 

En Europe, c’est presque toujours des ouvrages de pierre. En Afrique 
au contraire, le climat permet des constructions plus fragiles d’ot pour 
l’Afrique noire une archéologie des petits objets (poteries, perles) et des 
ouvrages de terre (earthworks de |’Ouganda ou fortifications de Tado et 
Nuatja au Togo par exemple). 

Des progrés immenses ont été fait dans ce domaine dont |’admirable 
livre de Basil Davidson The Lost Cities of Africa nous donne une fidéle 
image. L’archéologie est devenue une base solide et un trés précieux 
auxiliaire de Vhistoire africaine. La chronologie encore trés floue peut étre 
éclairée par la dendrochronologie (études des cercles annuels de croissance 
des arbres) et le carbone 14. 


CARACTERE TENDANCIEUX DES TEXTES ECRITS 


Seule source reconnue valable par les historiens professionnels, l’ensemble 
des textes écrits concernant |’Afrique noire est extrémement tendancieux. 
Pour les musulmans, les souverains noirs sont jugés en fonction de leur 
foi islamique. Ainsi le Sonni Ali, probablement le plus grand souverain 
de l’empire Sonrhay qui persécute les lettrés musulmans, est considéré par 
les auteurs arabes comme un mauvais souverain. 

Les écrits des européens n’ont de valeur que par leur multiplicité. La 
quasi-totalité de ces écrits, au moins jusqu’au XVIII° siécle est marquée 
par le souci de plaire au lecteur européen. I] faut du sensationnel. Ainsi 
de pauvres villages aux cases éparses couvertes de chaume, deviennent des 
villes opulentes regorgeant de marchandises et de produits. 


7 Georges Daux, Les étapes de l’archéologie, 6. 
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On peut dire que méme au cours des explorations scientifiques du 
XIX® siécle, l’orgueil des pionniers a souvent fait écrire de regrettables 
contre-vérités. 

Par ailleurs les textes écrits, comme dans l’histoire européenne, con- 
cernent les grands personnages. Comme le disait Lucien Romier a propos 
de l’ancienne France, 


l’histoire est surtout le portrait des classes dirigeantes qui ont occupé I’atten- 
tion des témoins, inspiré les documents, fait enregistrer leurs actes, laissé 
derriére elles des ceuvres, des institutions, des monuments et un renom quel- 
conque.® 


EXCEPTIONNELLE VALEUR DE LA METHODE ETHNOLOGIQUE 


Dans la mesure ou nous voulons faire une « histoire sincére » pour 
reprendre le mot de Seignobos, nous sommes en ce qui concerne les 
sociétés africaines beaucoup plus a I’aise. En effet les conditions de vie 
étant trés peu modifiées jusqu’a l’impact européen, il est facile de 
reconstituer les régles de la cour, le mode de succession, les rites de passage, 
etc. En somme cette référence au contexte économique, social et culturel 
nous met d’emblée pour aborder histoire de tel peuple africain en bien 
meilleure posture que ne I’étaient, voici un siécle, nos ainés pour étudier 
la condition paysanne de telle province de France au moyen ge. 

Les recoupements réalisés grace a l’anthropologie, la linguistique et 
la sociologie ont une importance d’autant plus grande que la plupart des 
études concernant l’histoire africaine sont pour la plupart l’ceuvre de 
spécialistes de l’ethnologie. 

Malheureusement ces spécialistes étaient plus particuliérement intéressés 
par un secteur limité de cette vaste science (structure de la societé, cos- 
mogonie, technologie, proverbes, etc.) oti leur réputation s’était établie. 

Ainsi d’éminents spécialistes pouvaient émettre sur le passé des Africains 
un certain nombre de théories dont l’écho était proportionnel au renom que 
le savant s’était acquis dans une discipline différente. Ainsi tel savant, 
préoccupé des croyances religieuses d’un peuple avait tendance 4 explorer 
le passé de ce peuple en fonction de ses croyances. 

D’autre part, l’attitude des chercheurs européens sur |’Afrique ne fut 
pas toujours d’une rigueur scientifique totale. Se voyant seuls sur un 
terrain vierge, sans contradicteurs possibles chez des Africains illettrés, la 
tentation était grande d’affirmer ce qui n’était qwhypothése. Parfois méme 
les spécialistes n’ont pas résisté 4 la tentation de trouver en Afrique la 
théorie qui pouvait immortaliser leur nom. D’autre part, il est certain que 
les études sur les sociétés africaines ont été trop souvent menées par des 
savants venus d’Europe ou d’ Amérique chercher confirmation sur certains 
peuples de théories élaborées dans le cadre feutré d’un salon ou d’un 
laboratoire en pensant aux Mélanésiens ou a telle tribu indienne d’ Amérique. 


8 Lucien Romier, L’ancienne France dés origines a la Révolution, 9, 10. 
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La connaissance approfondie du milieu humain est essentielle pour 
Vétude de l’histoire africaine. Les missions de quelques semaines ou de 
quelques mois des ethnologues professionnels n’aboutissent 4 des résultats 
valables que dans la mesure ow ces chercheurs sont aidés par des gens 
vivant depuis longtemps dans le pays (missionnaires, administrateurs, 
médecins, instituteurs ou Africains instruits) et ayant une connaissance 
intime des peuples étudiés. 

Pour mettre en ceuvre des sciences aussi diverses que la technologie, la 
linguistique, la sociologie, pour utiliser les divers documents écrits arabes 
et européens, pour confronter les divers styles et dégager le symbolisme 
de l’art négre, pour recueillir les traditions orales, l’historien des peuples 
noirs doit réunir une somme de qualités considérable. 

Il est certain que l’Africain appartenant au groupe ethnique étudié, 
sera le plus 4 méme s’il conhait les langues européennes de traiter en de 
bonnes conditions l’histoire de son peuple. 


L’HISTOIRE AFRICAINE: ECOLE D’HONNETETE ET DE JUSTICE 


Cette histoire africaine, les chefs des jeunes états se tournent vers elle. 
C’est d’abord une réaction contre la période coloniale. On glorifie les 
héros nationaux, ceux qui ont osé résister aux Blancs: Samory en Guinée, 
Béhanzin au Dahomey, Bwana Heri en Afrique orientale. 

L’histoire, ainsi considérée comme une source de réactions émotives, 
risque d’aboutir dans une ambiance nationaliste 4 une sélection des 
événements du passé pour la glorification exclusive du jeune état. Le cas 
de la Gold Coast est, 4 cet égard particuli¢rement instructif: ne trouvant 
pas sur place d’ancétres suffisamment glorieux, les dirigeants de ce pays 
ont été chercher jusqu’en Mauritanie le nom de Ghana. 

D’autres publications récentes ont des tendances analogues et témoignent 
d’un chauvinisme rappelant les plus belles heures de |’Allemagne 
hitlérienne. 

Or si le noir d’Afrique aime les fioritures verbales, il a dans la quasi- 
totalité des cas un souci de franchise que pourraient lui envier nombre 
de spécialistes européens. En ce sens il s’accorde parfaitement avec la 
merveilleuse legon que donnait, peu avant la premiére guerre mondiale 
Camille Jullian dans un cours professé au collége de France 4 propos de 
l’enseignement de Fustel de Coulanges: 


Il nous a appris non seulement 4 cultiver l’histoire comme une science, mais 4 la 
pratiquer comme une vertu. II parlait rarement des droits de Vhistorien; il 
parlait davantage de ses devoirs; il les résumait en cette formule « Justice et 
vérité envers les morts ». A ces morts, 4 ces 4ges disparus dont l’histoire est la 
science, elle doit la justice, c’est 4 dire qu’elle cherchera 4 les connaitre tous, 
qu’elle n’excluera personne de ses recherches; et elle leur doit la vérité, c’est a 
dire qu’elle ne négligera aucun moyen de les connaitre, qu’elle ne se détournera 
d’aucune de leurs ceuvres. 
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C’est 4 la recherche passionnée de la vérité que l’historien d’ Afrique 
devra vouer sa vie. Dans ce vaste champ en friche, seuls quelques lopins 
ont été 4 grand peine débroussés 4 la houe, mais il s’agic encore d’un 
travail de pionnier. Demain l’immense chantier collectif commencera 
au rythme de la coutume africaine, accéléré parfois par la technique venue 
d'Europe. Alors le champ prenant forme, des secteurs immenses du passé 
de l’Afrique nous seront révélés dans le respect des morts et l’ombrageux 


souci de vérité et de justice. 
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THE NORTHERN FACTOR IN ASHANTI HISTORY: 
BEGHO AND THE MANDE 


By Ivor WILKs 


In this paper I shall be concerned first with the early spread of Mande 
(or Mali, or Mandingo) peoples, carrying with them Islam, into the area 
of the later Ashanti, and secondly, with the importance of this for an 
understanding of the subsequent rise of the Ashanti kingdom in the later 
seventeenth century. Thirty years ago Duncan-Johnstone pointed out 
that ‘it was Mandingo influence that first brought Ashanti in touch with 
the Moslem world to the north’,! and more recently Goody has stressed 
the role of Mande-speaking peoples, and especially of the Dyula traders, 
in the spread of Islam southwards along the ‘great trade route from the 
Niger down to Begho in the north-west corner of present-day Ashanti’.? 
As Goody has noted, this movement of Mande speakers is reflected in a 
general way on the modern linguistic map of West Africa, in the line of 
Dyula and related Mande-tan languages that extends from the Middle 
Niger between Jenne and Bamako south to the Banda and Wenchi districts, 
in the Brong-Ahafo Region of the present Ghana. 

It is clear that this southerly spread of Mande peoples was primarily a © 
result of the development and organization of the trade in gold from the 
auriferous regions of the forest and its savannah fringes to the great towns 
of the Niger bend, termini of the trans-Saharan caravan routes. A southern 
emporium for this traffic was founded in the Banda country, between the 
northern edge of the high forest and the southern loop of the Black Volta, 
where the sharp line of the Banda Hills is breached by the Nyimpene river. 
Across this four miles wide gap there grew up the important commercial 
centre of Begho,* to which the southbound caravans necessarily came, a 
more northerly passage of the Banda Hills being obstructed by the Black 
Volta, and a more southerly by the onset of the high forest, scarcely more 
than a day’s journey from Begho itself. 

Benquey, who was commandant of the Bonduku district from 1898 until 
1906, regretted the loss of Arabic texts relevant to the colonization of 
Begho: 

1 Quoted in J. Goody, The Ethnography of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
West of the White Volta (Colonial Office, London, 1954), 12n. 

2 J. Goody, ‘A Note on the Penetration of Islam into the West of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast’, in Trans. Gold Coast and Togo Hist. Soc., 1, ii, 1953, 45-46. 

3 See D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan, The Languages of West Africa (London, 1952), 


endpiece map 
4 Also variously rendered Beeo, Bew, Beego, etc. 
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Je ne puis malheureusement produire 4 l’appui aucun texte écrit, tous les 
manuscrits arabes traitant cette question ayant été volés ou détruits par les sofas 
de Samory, pendant qu’ils occupaient la ville en 1896-1897. 

Toutefois leur disparition est trop récente pour que les faits qu’ils relataient 
aient pu étre oubliés par les Dyoulas.® 


The Imam of Bonduku was able to inform Benquey that Begho, 


avait été fondée par un saint personnage musulman de la tribu des Huéllas qui 
avait fait le voyage de la Mecque et autour duquel vinrent se grouper plusieurs 
familles de la tribu des Mandé-Dyoulas.® 


To this Meyerowitz, on what authority I do not know, adds that the 
Hwela cleric was from Jenne.’ 

The Bonduku tradition presumably refers to the foundation of the 
Mande colony at Begho, rather than to its first settlement, since there are 
people in the area who must be regarded as autochthones. The ruins of 
the old town are still in evidence; they were incorrectly located near the 
present Banda by Benquey, who was followed by Delafosse and Tauxier,® 
but are more accurately marked on the Stanford map of 1899. They cover 
a large area both north-east and south-east of the present Hwela town of 
Namasa or Damisa, mid-way between Wenchi and Bonduku, and much 
of our knowledge of the ancient centre must await the attentions of the 
archaeologist.1° Local traditions refer to a divided township, the one part 
predominantly pagan and autochthonous, the other Muslim and alien— 
a familiar pattern of settlement in the Western Sudan—and a rapid survey 
of the area suggests that this was indeed the case. The quarter occupied 
by the immigrant Mande was known to the Akan-speaking people to the 
south as Nsoko,!! and through Akan informants it was by this name that 
the European merchants on the Gold Coast, some 200 miles to the south, 
came to know Begho. The name Nsoko survived into the nineteenth 
century as that of the region around the former Begho, and Namasa, on the 
edge of the ruined township, was considered its capital.!? 


5 F, Clozel, Dix Ans a la Céte-d’Ivoire (Paris, 1906). Notice on Bonduku by Captain 
Benquey, 190 et seq. 

6 Tbid. 7E. Meyerowitz, Akan Traditions of Origin (London, 1952), 46. 

8 Clozel, 1906, 190 et seq.; M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger (Paris, 1912), 1, 279-80; 
L. Tauxier, Le Noir de Bondoukou (Paris, 1921), 70. 

® A Map of Part of West Africa (Stanford, London, 1899). 

10 In 1959, I was taken to see a part of the old town through the courtesy of Mallam 
Yakubu Saidu of Namasa. Mrs Meyerowitz was shown a more southerly section, near 
the village of Hani, by the Hanihene in 1946 (Meyerowitz, 1952), 46. The area is covered 
with dense vegetation, and an adequate survey would be a major undertaking. In the 
section visited in 1959 the old wells were still to be seen, a few standing walls of burnt 
mud, brick, and many large occupation mounds, now the haunts of hyena. 

11 See e.g. Meyerowitz, 1952, 46, recording Hani tradition. Nsoko appears to derive from 
an old Akan name for the Mande, see Delafosse, 1912, 11, 212. It survives in Anyi as Nzoko, 
in Gonja (Guan) as Nsogo, and in modern Twi, in a form showing Hausa influence, as 
Nzongo, a generic term for the immigrant (and usually Muslim) quarter of a town. 

12 J. Dupuis, Fournal of a Residence in Ashantee (London, 1824), lviii. 
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The earliest European account of Begho (‘Insoco’) known to the writer 
is a Dutch one of 1629.1* At that time no gold, nor trade in general, came 
from Begho to the Gold Coast, though it was famed there for its weaving 
which the Acanists (i.e. the Assins) esteemed highly. It was apparently a 
walled town, for the Dutch writer describes its people as dwelling ‘in 
fortifications’. It had cavalry, but only four guns—a curiously precise 
statement, thought acceptable since only with the Moroccan invasion of 
Songhai in 1591 had the musket become generally known on the Niger 
bend, and certainly would not have been traded south in any quantity 
by 1629. 

Nothing definitive can be said of the time of arrival of the Mande in 
Begho. It certainly long ante-dated the creation of the Ashanti kingdom 
to the south in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and also the 
foundation of the Gonja state to the north by Mande invaders, probably 
in the mid-sixteenth century. Benquey, following Binger, accepted an 
eleventh-century or possibly earlier date,1* and recently Meyerowitz has 
advanced a similar view.1° 'Tauxier noted that there is no serious evidence 
for such a date, ‘ni méme rien qui indique cette date plutét que le x° ou 
le xii° siécle’,1® and of a local adage that Begho was more ancient than 
Jenne, he remarked that it must be taken ‘pour une de ces affirmations 
hyperboliques de négres musulmanisés quand ils veulent affirmer une trés 
haute antiquité’.17 Nevertheless, Tauxier himself was led to consider 
possible an eleventh-century foundation, principally because he believed 
Begho to have been abandoned by about 1500, a date some two centuries 
too early. 

The general trend of the evidence, however, is perhaps indicative of a 
date in the earlier fifteenth century for the main Mande colonization of 
Begho. In the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries Europe was 
faced with the prospect of an acute gold shortage; the increased supplies in 
the fourteenth century had been absorbed by the minting of new currencies, 
such as that of England in 1344, whilst the demands of the overland trade 
with India and the East led to a steady loss of the precious metal. The 
insufficiency of gold was one of the direct causes of the early Portuguese 
explorations of the West African coast, the passage of Cape Bojador being 
accomplished in 1434, and the Senegal reached eleven years later. But 
earlier the increased demand for gold would have been felt particularly 
strongly at the ports of the Maghreb—for long among the principal sources 
of supply for Europe*—and in turn must have been transmitted along 

13 Chart 743, dd. 25 Dec. 1629 (State Archives, The Hague). An earlier reference, 
though not by name, may be that in S. Brun, Schiffarten, in Werken Uitgegeven door de 
Linschoten-Vereeniging, edited by S. P. L’Honoré Naber (The Hague, 1913), 58. 

14 Clozel, 1906, 190 et seq.; L. Binger, Du Niger au golfe de Guinée (Paris, 1892), 11, 161. 

15 Meyerowitz, 1952, 45 and n.2. 

16 Tauxier, 1921, 75. 17 Ibid, 71. 

18 C, H. V. Sutherland, Gold (London, 1959), 115-18; E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade 


of the Moors (London, 1958), 111-20; G. R. Crone (ed.), The Voyages of Cadamosto 
(London, 1937), xi-xvii. 
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the Saharan caravan-routes to: the great entrepéts of the Western 
Sudan. 

The sources of the gold of the Western Sudan were always a closely 
guarded secret,!® and the matter is now one for speculation. It appears 
probable that most of the metal despatched across the desert from the 
towns of the middle Niger in late medieval times originated from the 
Bambuk and Bure fields to the west, in the region of the upper reaches of 
the Niger and Senegal rivers. Some gold, however, must also have been 
drawn from the gold-producing areas of what is now Ghana, for the 
situation of the great commercial centre of Jenne clearly pre-supposes a 
focus of gold-producing activity to its south. As Dubois saw, and as Mauny 
has recently reiterated, Jenne must have developed as a market primarily for 
a southern traffic;”° its rise to importance in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is to be regarded as a result of the development and expansion 
of this traffic, of which one phase—a distant response to the increased 
demand for gold in Europe—may perhaps have been the Mande coloniza- 
tion of Begho. Traditions of the Dyula of Bonduku, who claim to have 
founded that town after they abandoned Begho, narrate the story of the 
colonization. The movement, as we have already seen, was reputedly led 
by a Hwela Muslim cleric, possibly from Jenne itself. ‘The Hwelas were 
joined-by Ligbi and Dyula and, for no such community would be complete 
without them, Numu, members of the powerful caste of blacksmiths. This 
account, which Benquey recorded from the Imam of Bonduku, and which 
was supposedly derived from written sources, is substantiated by the 
traditions of other Mande groups in the region who claim formerly to have 
dwelt at Begho, such as a section of the Kong Dyula (another section 
claims to have arrived there direct from Jenne”), the Numu of Banda and 
district and of Bonduku??, the Ligbi and some Dyula of Bouna?’, the Ligbi 
of Bole,?4 and the scattered Hwela groups.*® In addition several non- 
Mande groups preserve, for what they are worth, traditions of originating 
from Begho, such as the Kulango of Deba—it is chic to have come from 
Begho, comments Tauxier*®—and, more distant, sections of the Assins of 
southern Ghana.?? 

Begho, sprawling across its gap in the Banda Hills, thus became an 
outpost of the civilization of the Middle Niger, a colony of Mande- 
speaking peoples thrust out to the very fringes of the rich gold-bearing 
and kola-producing forest country, a collecting point not only for the 
gold from its immediate locality, but for that, and the other products, of 

19 See, e.g. Bovill, 1958, 116. 

20 F, Dubois, Timbuctoo the Mysterious, translation by Diana White (London, 1897), 
171-2; J. D. Fage, ‘Ancient Ghana: A Review of the Evidence’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Ghana, 11, 2, 1957, 98, n.45. 21 Delafosse, 1912, I, 279. 

22 Delafosse, Vocabulaires comparatifs de plus de 60 langues ou dialectes parlés a la Céte 
d’ Ivoire et dans les régions limitrophes (Paris, 1904), 166-7. 

23 Tauxier, 1921, 100, n.1. 24 Goody, 1954, 12. 


25 Delafosse, 1904, 168. 26 Tauxier, 1921, 57. 
27 —D. Sutherland, State Emblems of the Gold Coast (Accra, 1956), 33. 
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the forests to the south. Though the Mande merchants did at times 
venture farther south, most of their trade was in Begho. An account of 
it survives from 1679. The pagan traders from the forest, Twi- and Guan- 
speaking peoples, were not allowed to pass through Begho, nor even to 
enter the town itself. Trade was carried on in the bush outside, ‘which 
is declared to be the market’. The proceedings took place by the time- 
honoured method of dumb barter.2® The caution with which the Mande 
viewed the pagans from the south, however, appears to have been mutual; 
with two centuries of contact with Christian Europe behind them, the 
Cape Coast people, about 1680, are on record as regarding the Mandingos 
as ‘a sort of wild and bloody Blacks’.?® 

From Begho northwards trade was concentrated in the hands of the 
Mande, and the main route was that through the predominantly Dyula 
towns of Kong and Bobo-Dioulaso to Jenne, a journey of about fifty days, 
from where goods were carried by river or land to Timbuktu.®® ‘It is 
because of this blessed town,’ wrote Es-Sa’di, of Jenne, ‘that caravans 
come to Timbuktu from all sides.’ This was in the mid-seventeenth 
century, when Jenne was accounted ‘one of the great markets of the 
Moslem world’.31 The commercial supremacy which Jenne had by then 
come to enjoy must have been founded in no small measure upon its 
favourable position in command of the southern traffic coming from and 
through Begho. 

Along this great trade route passed the caravans of bullocks and mules 
carrying southwards manufactured goods—beads, cloths, and brassware 
for example**—and bearing northwards in return gold, and the highly 
valued red kola-nut of the forests. Along the great trade route also warrior 
groups from the north—probably escorts of mounted lancers who guarded 
the caravans—moved into the Begho area, whence they spread out into 
the surrounding country and in some cases succeeded in creating centralized 
kingdoms within which they established themselves as ruling aristocracies. 
The best authenticated example of such a movement is that of the Mande 
groups, mainly pagan but perhaps including Muslim Dyula, who founded 
the nucleus of the Gonja state north of the Black Volta probably in the 


28'W. I. C.: verspreyde stukken, 848, Report by Abramsz dd. 23 Nov., 1679 (State 
Archives, The Hague); see also Brun, ed. of 1913, 58. Stories of dumb barter in the 
Bunduku area, embellished with devils fond of red cloth, survived in North Africa into the 
early nineteenth century, when they were related to Captain Lyon, see Travels in Northern 
Africa (London, 1821), 148. 

29 J. Barbot, ‘A Description of the Coasts of North and South Guinea’, in Churchill, 
Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1746), v, 165. 

30 The route is that given in T. E. Bowdich, A Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee 
(London, 1819), 181-5. It was still of major importance in the late nineteenth century, 
see R. A. Freeman, Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman (London, 1898), 180. 

31 Es-Sa’di, Tarikh-es-Soudan, translated by O. V. Houdas (Paris, 1900). 

32 Kufik-inscribed brass pans of early Moroccan or Spanish provenance are still to be 
seen in Ashanti. R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (London, 1923), 314-15, mentions examples from 
Nsawkaw and Attebubu. Another fine though battered specimen may be seen in a small 
grove near the palace of the Ejisuhene. 
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mid-sixteenth century. The early conquerors of Gonja are now Guan- 
speaking, but their traditions of origin from Mande receive some con- 
firmation from manuscript sources of indeterminate antiquity.** Similar 
groups may have thrust southwards. The royal house of Akwamu, a state 
in the south-east of Ghana, preserves traditions of having migrated there 
from Nyanaoase, to Nyanaoase from Asamankese, to Asamankese from 
Twifo, to Twifo from Wam (about 45 miles south of Begho), and to Wam 
from Kong, the Dyula town on the route between Begho and Bobo-Dioulaso. 
The movements from Asamankese to the present Akwamufie occurred 
within historic times, and are documented, and I have suggested elsewhere 
that the passage from Twifo to Asamankese may also be authenticated from 
written sources;*4 it probably took place in the late sixteenth century. 
Traditional links are maintained to this day between Akwamu and the 
Wam (Dormaa) district. It would seem therefore not unlikely that the 
ruling dynasty of Akwamu was in origin an intrusive group of northern 
and perhaps Mande origin, which, like that of Gonja, came to speak the 
language of the autochthones over whom it established its supremacy. It 
may be significant that Akwamu was the earliest of all the centralized Akan 
forest kingdoms, and is generally credited with the introduction of that 
type of semi-military government which is now so characteristic of all the 
Twi-speaking peoples.*> A similar explanation may perhaps be offered, 
in some cases at least, of other and vague Akan traditions of origin which 
feature links with the Western Sudan.*¢ 

In general the Muslim communities along the trade route from the 
Niger to Begho appear to have made little religious impact upon the 
surrounding peoples, who to this day remain mainly pagan.*’ To this, 
however, Begho may have been something of an exception. Gonja was 
the scene of vigorous missionary activity in the late sixteenth century, for 
example, when Mallam Ismailia and his son Mohammed Labayiru 
succeeded in converting the ruling family to Islam in the reign of Mawura 
Sa’ara alias Imoru Kura, on the best available authority 1595 /6-1614/15 ;°° 
there are grounds for believing that this conversion was effected from 
Begho.®® It should not be assumed of course that all or even most of the 


33 Goody, 1954, 10-12. The Gonja Mande probably arrived via Bouna. 

34 T, Wilks, ‘A Noteon Twifoand Akwamu ’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. Ghana, 11, 3, 1958, 215-17. 

35 Wilks, “The Rise of the Akwamu Empire, 1650-1710’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. Ghana, 
III, 2, 1957, 99-136. 

36 See Meyerowitz, 1952, passim. But see also J. Goody, ‘Ethnohistory and the Akan 
of Ghana’, in Africa, xxIx, 1, 1959, 67-81. 

37 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in West Africa (Oxford, 1959), 19. 

38 MS. Chronicle of Imam Imoru Konandi and Al Hajj Mahama, reproduced in trans- 
lation in Goody, 1954, App. IV. This chronicle appears to have been finished about 1770, 
but undoubtedly incorporates older materials. Where cross-checking is possible with 
European sources, its accuracy is proved. 

39 A tradition to this effect is on record, see Goody, 1954, 55, n.9, which adds that 
Mohammed Labayiru died at Sampa. The Chronicle of Imam Imoru and Al Hajj Mahama 
records the death of his father, Mallam Ismailia, ‘on their way back to their town’, at Sanfi. 
Sanfi and Sampa may both refer to Samba, on the direct route from Buipe, the scene of 
the conversion, to Begho. 
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Mande colonists at Begho were Muslim; the Dyula were probably largely 
so on arrival, and the Numu, for example, wholly pagan. Nevertheless, in 
Mande settlements like Begho and Kong, Islam predominated, and it, rather 
than any political bonds, provided the cohesive link between the great Mande 
or Mali centres of the Middle Niger and their outposts far to the south. 

The original pattern of trade at Begho was greatly complicated by the 
sudden development of new commercial prospects on the Guinea coast 
to the south, following the Portuguese discovery of Elmina in 1471. From 
time to time the commodities which the European merchants had to offer 
there were a sufficient inducement for the gold of Begho to be despatched 
southwards. This seems to have been the case, for example, soon after 
1471 with the Congo and Benin slaves brought by the Portuguese from 
S. Thomé to Elmina, for ‘the very Christian prince’ Joao III (1521-57) 
outlawed the trade on the ground that the slaves ‘lost the merit of baptism’ 
since, after changing hands, they ‘either remained in their original condition 
or became Moslems when, through the barter between the Moors and the 
negroes of the province of Mandingo, they came under the power of the 
former’.*° 

In general, however, the commercial connexions of Begho remained 
predominantly northern ones until the later seventeenth century; as we 
have noted, there was no traffic from Begho to the coast whatsoever around 
1629.1 By the 1670’s the position had changed radically, and considerable 
quantities of gold from Begho were being received on the Gold Coast. 
The reasons for the change were probably complex. The chaotic situation 
on the Middle Niger, with the decline in political power of the pashalik of 
Timbuktu and the general collapse of central authority, was certainly not 
conducive to trade.4 In the same period, in contrast, the final overthrow 
of the Portuguese trading monopoly on the Gold Coast by the Dutch in 
1642, and the subsequent foundation there of Danish, Dutch, English and 
other establishments, created competitive conditions greatly to the 
advantages of the local traders. Insuch circumstances the southbound trade 
from Begho developed. 

The European merchants were somewhat perplexed by the increased 
supplies of gold that were reaching the forts and lodges on the Gold Coast. 
They held, however, to the medieval belief that the main gold-producing 
regions of West Africa were far inland, near the great towns of Timbuktu, 
Jenne, Gao, and the rest. ‘It is said that beyond this district (i.e. Begho) 
live white men’, ran a Dutch report of 1679, ‘who it may be supposed to 
be Moors. It is they who do the greater part of the traffic in gold.’48 The 
Huguenot Barbot, who was on the Gold Coast around 1680, was more 
specific, noting that Cape Coast (‘cape Corso’) was famous for the 
considerable quantity of gold that came there from the interior, ‘from 


40°The Asia of Joao de Barros’, edited by G. R. Crone in The Voyages of Cadamosto 
(London, 1937), 125. 

41 Chart 743, op. cit. note 13. 42 Bovill, 1958, 174-8. 

43 W. I. C.: Report by Abramsz, op. cit. 
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Fetu, Abramboe, Asiento, and even from Mandinga; which last is above 
200 leagues up the country N.W. from cape Corso as the Ooewga Blacks 
fie. the Ogua, of Cape Coast] report’.44 The kingdom of Ashanti 
(‘Asiento’), he argued, ‘being so near to other countries so rich in gold, 
it may well be supposed to abound in the same metal, or to fetch it from 
the others, to drive a trade towards the Gold Coast, of late years begun 
to be open’d’,*® and concluded that the gold was southbound from 
‘Mandinga and Gago’, the latter, Gao, being ‘a large kingdom, abounding 
in gold, a great quantity whereof is sent to the kingdom of Morocco, with 
caravans, by way of Tombut (‘Timbuktu)’.*¢ 

It is most unlikely that gold was passing south in the seventeenth 
century from much farther inland than the rich sources around Begho 
itself. About the middle of that century, however, it would appear that 
the by then ancient trade route from the Niger to Begho was extended 
through to the Gold Coast, along paths only sporadically used in earlier 
times. From Begho gold began to pass in quantity through the Tafo, 
Adansi, and Assin countries to the trading posts on the coast.47 The 
extended route corresponds to two of the ‘nine great paths’ listed by 
Bowdich in 1819, the Assin path from Cape Coast through Assin and 
Adansi to Kumasi, and the (miscalled) Banda path from Kumasi through 
Tafo and Wenchi to Namasa, the town near the ruins of Begho.** The 
modern motor road from Bonduku through Kumasi to Cape Coast follows 
the old route closely. 

The extension to the coast of the Niger-Begho route was a matter of 
some consequence for the history of Ghana, for the event was closely 
connected with, among other things, the rise of the new kingdom of Ashanti, 
destined in a short space of time to become ‘indisputably the greatest and 
the rising power of western Africa’.4® Not only did the very early expansion 
of Ashanti occur along the line of the route, into and beyond the Begho 
region until it was arrested on the frontiers of the Dyula kingdom of Kong, 
but even earlier the extended trade route had determined the line of advance 
of the groups, the ‘numerous enterprising or discontented families’ of 
Bowdich,®° who only later were to constitute themselves the nucleus of 
the new Ashanti state. These groups, mainly Twi-speaking peoples from 
the Adansi district, equipped with muskets purchased at the coast, and with 
a new and highly effective military organization learned from the powerful 
Akwamu peoples to the south-east,5! about 1670 began to press north- 
wards along the line of the extended route from Begho to the coast, into 
the Nta country. Nta, shown on European maps from 1629 onwards,5? was 


44 Churchill, 1746, v, 165. 45 Tbid., 451. 46 Tbid. 189-90. 

47 W. I. C.: Report by Abramsz, op. cit. 

48 Bowdich, 1819, 14-31, 167, 170 and 483. 

49 Ibid. 341. 50 Ibid. 229. 51 Wilks, 1957, 125-8; 31 supra. 

52 See, e.g. Chart 743, op. cit. note 13. D’Anville, Map of the Gold Coast, 1729, 
somewhat improved and corrected, as well as the ‘Names of Places accommodated to the 
English Orthography’. 
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a Guan-Brong speaking area; its inhabitants, the Nta-fo, ‘Nta people’, are 
the same as the Tafo already noted as trading at Begho. Their principal 
settlement was the town still known as Tafo, which Bowdich rightly 
interpreted as Nta-fo, and which was still remembered by the Ashantis as 
an ‘aboriginal Inta town’ in the early nineteenth century.5* On the trade 
route about three miles from Tafo the leader of the invaders, Osei Tutu, 
now remembered as the founder of the Ashanti monarchy, established his 
court, and the town of his creation, Kumasi, became capital of the new 
kingdom.** The struggle with Tafo for control of the area is still recollected 
in oral tradition.®® 

What made possible the invasion of Nta is only to be understood with 
reference to southern factors, to the influence of Akwamu and the 
importance of the European traders, as purveyors of guns. But the upheaval 
out of which the new Ashanti state emerged would appear to have been 
consequent upon the extension of the trade route from Begho through 
Nta and Adansi to the coast. The northern factor in the development of 
Ashanti is one that has been largely overlooked by historians, though not 
as a result of undue emphasis upon European source-materials—these 
indeed have been as yet sadly neglected. It is therefore important to realize 
that from its inception the Ashanti kingdom was in commercial contact 
not only with the European trading companies on the coast to the south, 
but also with the great towns of the Niger bend to the north. The situation 
of Kumasi on a major trade route that extended south to the Gold Coast, 
and so by sea-routes to the ports of Western Europe, and north to the Niger, 
and so by desert-routes to the ports of North Africa, gave a duality to 
Ashanti history that is one of its more interesting aspects. 


58 Bowdich, 1819, 170. Nta was later applied to the Guan-Brong speaking peoples of 
southern Gonja, the Nawuri and Nchumuru, and is now used in an even more extended 
sense. 

54 The proximity of Kumasi to Tafo accounts for the confusion of Nta and Ashanti in 
early sources, for example, Barbot; see Churchill, 1746, v, 145, 189. 

55 See e.g. R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Law and Constitution (London, 1929), 169, 235, 256. 
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THE ASHANTI QUESTION AND THE BRITISH: 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS 


By MARGARET PRIESTLEY 


ONE of the major developments in West Africa since the later seventeenth 
century has been the emergence of the powerful inland Empire of Ashanti 
and its gradual expansion towards the coast. This process ultimately 
brought the Ashantis into contact with the Fantes, the conquest of whom 
was necessary if the Empire was to extend to the sea. Their relationship, 
therefore, forms a central theme in the history of the Gold Coast in modern 
times. But problems were created by it which extended far outside the 
bounds of native politics. The existence on the coast of European trading 
settlements in close rivalry with each other meant that any serious local 
upheaval was bound to have wide repercussions. For economic reasons, 
Europeans could not remain indifferent to changes in the balance of power 
which would affect trade routes from the interior to the forts and, in parti- 
cular, the future of the Fante states whose people, by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had long acted as middlemen in the slave trade. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, during the time that the 
Ashanti Empire was pursuing its successful course of conquest, the British 
and Dutch were the Europeans most affected by it. Historically, the main 
emphasis has been placed upon the British, who had become the predominat- 
ing commercial power by 1807, when the Ashantis made the first of their 
nineteenth-century invasions of the seaboard. The forts and settlements 
were administered then by the Company of Merchants trading to Africa? 
and in June 1807, at a critical stage, the Chief of Anomabu fort decided 
that the Fantes should be given protection there against the attacking 
army.® While this action on the part of the Company’s officers certainly did 

1W. E. F. Ward, A History of the Gold Coast (second impression, London, 1952), 82. 

2In 1750, the Royal African Company was replaced by the Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa which, unlike its predecessor, was not a corporate trading body but an 
organization whose function it was to administer the British forts and settlements on the 
west coast. For this purpose, it received an annual parliamentary grant. The African 
trade was thrown open to all British subjects by Act of Parliament in‘1750; upon payment 
of a fee of 40s. they became freemen of the Company of Merchants. The records of this 
Company (T.70 class in the Public Record Office, London) have been used extensively 
for the present article. For an account of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa 
and an analysis of the records, see E. C. Martin, The British West African Settlements 
1750-1821 (London, 1927), and an article by the same author, ‘ The English Establishments 
on the Gold Coast in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century’ in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, fourth series, v (1922), 167-89. H. Jenkinson, ‘The Records of the 
English African Companies’ in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, third series, 
vI (1912), 185-220 is also relevant. 

3H. Meredith, An Account of the Gold Coast of Africa (London, 1812), 132-63; W. W. 
Claridge, A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti (London, 1915), 1, 237-53; Ward, op. 
cit. 140-50. 
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not commit Britain irrevocably to the Fante cause, subsequent events 
throughout the century led to the forging of a strong Anglo-Fante link.‘ It 
was the policy adopted by the British in the nineteenth century that was 
responsible, ultimately, for checking Ashanti expansion, with consequences 
which were to be significant for the whole of the Gold Coast region. 

Historians have laid much emphasis upon the importance of 1807. 
They have described it as an occasion when two native states never before in 
contact, came face to face, the Fantes having had ‘no experience of the 
enemy they were now to meet’. As for the British, the event is said to have 
marked a crisis in their affairs, and to have presented them with the 
necessity of making a choice between the conflicting parties, their in- 
formation about the power and resources of the inland people being very 
inadequate. In short, the invasions which began at this time have been 
summed up as completely changing the situation on the Gold Coast, giving 
rise to the urgent question of the British relationship with Ashanti and 
Fante.® 

Although this relationship has been recognized as one of the dominating 
issues of the nineteenth century, far less attention has been paid to it for the 
preceding period when knowledge of the Ashanti Empire and its impact 
upon the surrounding states is considerably less extensive.® A few indica- 
tions appear in historical works to show that the crisis of 1807 was not 
without its forerunners, and that the Fantes had been quarrelling with 
Ashanti for many years previously, a state of affairs of which the British 
had had to take cognizance. Brodie Cruickshank, writing in 1853, refers to 
the disturbances which occurred in the reign of the Asantehene ‘Sai 
Cudjoe’ during the second half of the eighteenth century. He points out 
that in 1765, 1767 and again in 1772 the Council of the Company of Mer- 
chants at the main British fort, Cape Coast Castle, took into account the 
unsettled state of the country and considered the policy to be adopted in 
view of the threatened Ashanti invasion of Fante. It was in 1765, according 


* For the relations between British, Ashanti and Fante in the nineteenth century, see 
among other works Claridge, op. cit. 1 and 11; A. B. Ellis, A History of the Gold Coast 
(London, 1893); Ward, op. cit. particularly 155-7; F. M. Bourret, The Gold Coast 
(second edition, London, 1952), 16-17. It should be noted that while offering protection 
to the Fantes in 1807, the officers of the British Company on the coast were aware of the 
importance of keeping on good terms with the Ashantis, if possible; Governor George 
Torrane, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa, 20 July 1807, T'.70/35, ff. 66-67; Meredith, op. cit. 153-4 and n. 83 below. 

5 Claridge, op. cit. 1, 242-3; Ward, op. cit. 142-5 and 155. 

® Both Claridge and Ellis deal much more fully with the nineteenth century than with the 
eighteenth; the former devotes three chapters only of vol. 1 to ‘The Rise of Ashanti, 
1700-1803’ (Claridge, op. cit. 1, 181-234) and the latter also has three chapters on the 
eighteenth century (Ellis, op. cit. 74-106). See also T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 1819), part 11, 228-50; J. Dupuis, Journal of a Residence 
in Ashantee (London, 1824), part 1, 224-64; B. Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold 
Coast of Africa (London, 1853), 40-61; Ward, op. cit. 107-19 and 130-54. There are many 
similarities between these accounts which give only a generalized picture of Ashanti 
history in the eighteenth century, based in the main on oral tradition rather than written 
records. 
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to Cruickshank, that the first mention was made of the Ashantis in the 
records at Cape Coast Castle and in 1792, on the occasion of further unrest, 
that there occurred the first ‘direct intercourse’ of which he was aware, 
between the Asantehene and the Governor of the British fort.’ Later 
historians of the Gold Coast, including Claridge and Ward, have followed 
Cruickshank in these very brief references to coastal friction after 1750.° 

The most that can be established, then, from existing accounts is that in 
the latter part of the century Ashanti policy caused unsettlement and 
apprehension. But the exact nature of the Empire’s activities and pre- 
cisely how they affected Fantes and Europeans has not hitherto been 
revealed. The present article seeks to throw light on this subject by exam- 
ining the situation which developed on the coast between 1765 and 1772 
as the result of an Ashanti advance southwards considerably earlier than 
that of 1807. From this investigation, it will become apparent that events 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century were not entirely without pre- 
cedent, and that the British Company of Merchants was actively involved 
in the Ashanti question long before the decisions which had to be taken 
then at Cape Coast Castle and Anomabu. 

One of the chief similarities between the crises of 1765 and 1807 is that 
in both years the Asantehene and his army encamped in the Fante state of 
Abora® only a few miles from the coast and the headquarters of the British 
and Dutch Companies at Cape Coast Castle and Elmina. The first clash 
between Ashanti and Fante certainly did not take place in 1807; hostilities 


? Cruickshank, op. cit. 53-54 and 57. By ‘direct intercourse’ Cruickshank meant that 
there was an exchange of messages between the Governor of Cape Coast Castle and the 
King of Ashanti. For the 1792 episode, see Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 
3 May and 29 Dec. 1792, T.70/153, f. 204 and ff. 231-2. 

8 Ellis, op. cit. 100-1 and 104; Claridge, op. cit. 1, 213; F. Fuller, A Vanished Dynasty 
(London, 1921), 35-36; Martin, op. cit. 54 and 151; Ward, op. cit. 132 and 140. 

® The development of Fante as the most powerful of the coastal states, like the expansion 
of Ashanti in the interior, is one of the prominent features of Gold Coast history in the 
eighteenth century. Small and extremely disunited at the beginning of the century, by 
the later part Fante had extended its influence over a coastal strip stretching eastwards 
from the Sweet river near Elmina to Beraku, a distance of about 60 miles. Politically, 
Fante was a federation of semi-independent states; its nominal head by the end of the 
century was the King of Abora, a state which lay a small distance inland from the coast. 
In 1752, the British had described Abora as the first town in Fante for greatness and at 
least twice as big as Anomabu; it was on one of the routes leading from Ashanti to the 
coast and it was here that the Ashantis defeated the Fante army in the invasion of 1807. 
In addition to Abora, Mankesim, Anomabu and Efutu (the latter under Fante influence 
by the later eighteenth century) also occupied very important positions in the Fante 
federation and had to be consulted on major issues. This fact is clearly illustrated by the 
British and Dutch attempts at mediation between the Ashantis and Fantes which began in 
1765; messengers and presents were sent to the leading people in these places; Governor 
Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa, 20 Aug. 1752, Board of Trade and Plantations, Original Correspondence, C.O. 
388/45, Dd 151 (Public Record Office, London); Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast 
Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 10 Jan. 1764, 
T. 70/31, f. 44; W. Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea 
(second edition, London, 1721), 48-52; Meredith, op. cit. 95-96, 111-12 and 115; Ellis, 
op. cit. 108-9; Claridge, op. cit. 1, 229; Ward, op. cit. 136 and 144; see also p. 52 below. 
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broke out for a short while in June, 1765. Although the Ashantis soon 
withdrew inland, the episode was followed by several years of tension in 
which another invasion of Fante seemed imminent. This possibility made 
it necessary for Europeans in the forts and settlements to give serious 
consideration to the prospect of an Ashanti conquest of the whole region. 
A complicating factor in the situation was the strong Anglo-Dutch rivalry 
that existed, which meant that local developments became a sphere of 
activity for competing British and Dutch interests.1° Native and European 
politics, therefore, interacted in a complex pattern and it was in these 
circumstances that the British attitude towards Ashanti and Fante in the 
second half of the eighteenth century was formulated. 


I 


The immediate cause of the crisis of 1765-72 was a particularly active 
phase of policy on the part of the Ashantis in which an attempt was made 
to break through the barrier of states checking their movement to the coast. 
The reasons why they desired to have this free and uninterrupted access 
were in large part economic. As a powerful inland people they wanted to 
establish direct contact with the European forts and traders, to supply them 
with slaves and gold and receive their guns and other merchandise without 
the middlemen activities of those states which controlled the trading 
routes and exacted tolls and brokerage.14 In the early years of the 
eighteenth century, soon after Ashanti first became a power to be reckoned 
with, its traders had begun to frequent the forts in the west, especially 
Dixcove, Sekondi, Shama, Kommenda, Elmina and Cape Coast. The 
British made a definite bid to develop a commercial link with them; by 
1714-16 the Ashanti trade was very important to Kommenda, and in the 
later part of the century there were many expressions of regret that the 
Ashantis no longer appeared at the forts and settlements.!* The fact that 
this was so was because of the activities of the Wassaw state which lay 
inland to the north-west of Fante, on the western route from Kumasi to the 
coast.1® In the period between 1738 and 1745, the King of Wassaw, fearing 
an invasion by his powerful Ashanti neighbours, had depopulated his 
kingdom and marched southwards with his able-bodied subjects, taking 


10 See K. G. Davies, The Royal African Company (London, 1957), 1-16 and 264-90 for 
a very good account of European rivalries in West Africa and their interaction with native 
politics in the time of the Royal African Company, the predecessor of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa. 

11 Ward, op. cit. 135-6; Davies, op. cit. 225-8, 288-9 and Appendix 1, 350-7. 

12 Robert Bleau, Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, 25 Feb. 1715, T. 
70/6, £. 9; Papers Relating to the Commerce of Africa, Egerton MSS. 1162 A, f. 8 and ff. 
29-30 (British Museum); Egerton MSS. 1162 B, ff. 85-93; J. Hippisley, ‘On the Necessity 
of Erecting a Fort at Cape Appolonia’ in Essays (London, 1764), 52-54; H. A. Wyndham, 
The Atlantic and Slavery (London, 1935), 32; Davies, op. cit. 288-9. 

18 See Dupuis, op. cit. part II, xxvii for a description of the Wassaw road from Kumasi 
to the coast, one branch of which led to Elmina, Kommenda and Shama and the other to 
Cape Three Points and the European establishments farther west. Bowdich, op. cit. 162 
and 168, also refers to it as one of the three great paths between Kumasi and the coast. 
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possession of certain ‘impregnable’ passes behind Sekondi, Shama and 
Kommenda and in this way securing virtual control of the western trade 
route. By moving from their own country towards the coast, the Wassaws 
had blocked access to the forts in this area, establishing themselves effectively 
in the profitable role of middlemen through whom business must now be 
done.14 

Well before the middle of the century, then, the Ashantis were finding it 
difficult to trade with Europeans by the Wassaw route, and it became one 
of the main objects of their policy to remedy this by defeating the Wassaws 
and forcing a way through to the sea. From the early 1740’s until the 
trouble of 1765, relations between the two states were extremely bad and 
there were frequent rumours of impending hostilities.1* Anglo-Dutch 
attempts to end the dispute and to open the trading paths again met with no 
success. In 1764, John Hippisley, who was shortly to become Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, wrote that the Ashantis were deeply indignant at having 
been outwitted by the Wassaws and described their animosity as so strong 
and so old that reconciliation seemed impossible.'® The Ashanti attack of 
1765, therefore, must be seen as no surprise development but a long ex- 
pected attempt to eliminate the Wassaws as middlemen and re-establish a 
direct link between Kumasi and the western forts. 

But.it was not only the western route that was closed by this period. A 
similar situation existed farther east. After the Wassaw stoppage of the 
paths, Ashantis had used the eastern way through Akim and Akwapim, 
their destination now being the forts at Accra and Prampram.’’ The 


14 Egerton MSS. 1162 B, f. 103; extract of a letter from the Chiefs of Cape Coast Castle 
to Captain Pocock, Commander of H.M.S. Sutherland, 27 Nov. 1745, Board of Trade and 
Plantations, Original Correspondence, C.O. 388 /44, Cc 21; Governor Nassau Senior, Cape 
Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 6 Aug. 
1758, T. 70/30, f. 261; William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 15 Oct. 1760, ibid. 
f. 377; Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 
Amsterdam, 15 Oct. 1764, Letters and Papers from the Coast of Guinea, 1761-4, W.I.C. 
115 (Archives of the second Dutch West India Company in the State Archives, The Hague) ; 
Hippisley, op. cit. 52-53. The records of the second Dutch West India Company, like those 
of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa are a valuable source of information for 
affairs on the coast in the eighteenth century. In the case of the Dutch records, the author 
has used the large collection of notes and transcripts made by the late Mr J. T. Furley 
during many years of research in European archives. His papers are now in the Library 
of the University College of Ghana. 

15 Governor Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 11 June 1752, C.O. 388/45, Dd 115; Governor Nassau Senior, 
Cape Coast Castle to the same, 3 Feb. 1760, T. 70/30, ff. 335-6. The British described 
the Wassaws as one of the most powerful and warlike nations on or near the coast in the 
middle of the century; Egerton MSS. 1162 B, f. 9. 

16 Governor Thomas Melvil to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa, 23 July 1751, C.O. 388/45, Dd 56; Hippisley, op. cit. 53-54. 

17 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa, 10 Jan. 1764, T.70/31, f. 43; Hippisley, op. cit. 55-56. The 
fort at Prampram, near Accra, was built by the Royal African Company about 1742, soon 
after the King of Wassaw and his allies had stopped the ways. Dupuis, op. cit. part II, 
xxvii and xxxi-xxxii and Bowdich, op. cit. 162-4 both describe the route from Kumasi 
to Accra. 
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journey to Accra, however, was a dangerous, lengthy and inconvenient one 
through hilly and marshy country; its hazards were increased when they 
began to encounter obstruction here as well as in the west. This arose from 
the fact that the Wassaws were not alone in their efforts to block movement 
southwards; they had entered into an alliance for the same purpose with a 
number of other states between Ashanti and the seaboard—in the west 
Denkyera and Twifo and in the east Akim and Akwamu.!* It was Akim 
that was particularly significant from the point of view of the eastern forts. 
Similarly placed to the Wassaws in that they were on a major trade route, 
the Akims pursued the same policy as their western allies and seized 
Ashanti traders. By 1765, then, the political pattern on the Gold Coast 
was that the rise of Ashanti had brought into existence a counterbalancing 
alliance which controlled two of the major routes from Kumasi, its object 
being to preserve a lucrative middleman interest in the inland trade, and to 
check any further expansion by cutting off the Ashantis from direct access 
to supplies of European firearms. Director-General Huydecooper at 
Elmina summed up the matter well when he wrote on 15 October 1764, 
that as long as this alliance lasted there was no hope of a passage through 
from the interior as the self-interest of the member states necessitated the 
closing of the ways.”° 

How did these events affect the Fantes? At first sight it might appear 
that they would not be directly implicated. The Wassaw and Akim routes 
led to forts that were situated outside their territory, and a considerable 
barrier of states separated them from the Ashanti Empire. But they could 
not fail to be involved in the political developments of the time. By the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, they had become the most powerful 
people in the south and were extremely active in the coastal trade.” If the 
Ashantis succeeded in effectively defeating the Wassaw-Akim alliance, 
Fante would be the last serious obstacle to their ultimate control of the 
seaboard. In such conditions, it might have been expected that the 
Wassaw alliance would receive Fante support; a complication, however, 
was the strong inter-state rivalry that existed, and the fact that the Fantes 


18 Governor Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa, 7 Aug. 1754, T.70/30, f. 66; Director-General D. P. 
Erasmi, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 22 March 1761, W.I.C. 115; Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the same, 15 Oct. 1764, ibid.; Governor William 
Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa, 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, f. 114; Egerton MSS. 1162 B, f. 103; Hippisley, op. 
cit. 55. 

19 Director-General D. P. Erasmi, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 22 March 1761, 
W.I.C. 115; Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Com- 
pany of Merchants to Africa, 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, f. 114. Akim was a constant source 
of trouble to the Ashantis in the eighteenth century and rebelled against their overlord- 
ship on every possible occasion; Claridge, op. cit. 1, 198-9, 209 and 212; Ward, op. 
cit. 132. 

20 Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 
1764, W.I.C. 115. 

21 See g above. 
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also were on extremely bad terms with the Wassaws, the possibility of war 
between them being considered likely during the fifties and early sixties.” 
The eventual outcome of this complicated situation was that by 1759-60, 
Ashanti and Fante had themselves reached an agreement to attack their 
common Wassaw enemy at an opportune moment.”* 

It was in 1765 that circumstances at last proved favourable to an Ashanti 
advance for this purpose. In the first place, discord had arisen within the 
opposing alliance. There were difficulties between the Wassaws and Akims, 
a pretender to the Wassaw stool taking refuge with the latter who refused 
to surrender him.?4 Furthermore, the Wassaws had trouble with their 
Denkyera allies, suspected of being in league with Ashanti, and this led to an 
outbreak of hostilities. Such disagreements naturally weakened the alliance 
and in the European settlements it was believed probable that the Ashantis 
would now be able to defeat their enemies and force a trade route through 
to the coast.?5 Secondly, important changes occurred inside Ashanti itself. 
In 1764, the reigning Asantehene Kusi Obodum had been succeeded by 
the youthful Osei Kojo?® and under the new ruler a more active phase of 
policy was inaugurated. It seems that Kusi had not been a particularly 
forceful character. There is evidence in 1760 that his claim to the throne 
had been challenged and the Dutch regarded him as an addict to drink 


22 Governor Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 11 March 1753, T.70/30, f. 7 and ff. 11-12; Governor 
Nassau Senior to the same, 15 June 1758, ibid. f. 241; Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa to Governor Nassau Senior and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 
1 Jan. 1759, T.70/29, f. 155; Governor Charles Bell, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee 
of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 5 June 1761, T.70/30, f. 407; J. N. 
Matson, ‘The French at Amokw’ in Transactions of the Gold Coast and Togoland Historical 
Society, 1, part II (Achimota, 1953), 49. 

28 Governor Nassau Senior, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 25 Sept. 1759 and 3 Feb. 1760, T.70/30, f. 322 and f. 335; 
William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 15 Oct. 1760, ibid. f. 377; Director- 
General D. P. Erasmi, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 22 March 1761, W.I.C. 
115. 

24 Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 
1764, W. I. C.. 218. 

25 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, ff. 114-15. 

26 Most historians of the Gold Coast date Osei Kojo’s reign from 1752-81, following 
Dupuis, although Reindorf gives 1770-81. The actual dates were 1764-77, according to 
the evidence of the British and Dutch Companies’ records. On 21 Jan. 1765, the Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle reported to the Committee of the Company of Merchants that Kusi 
had been succeeded by,Osei Kojo (‘Sey Coomah’) in the previous year; on 19 Jan. 1778 
the news of his death was similarly reported; it is likely, of course, that Osei Kojo died 
towards the end of 1777 since it would take time for the news to reach the coast; Director- 
General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 1764, W.I.C. 
115; Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, f. 114; Governor Richard Miles, Cape 
Coast Castle to the same, 19 Jan. 1778, T. 70/32, f. 73; Dupuis, op. cit. 241-4; Ellis, op. 
cit. 99-100; Claridge, op cit. II, Appendix D, 590; C. C. Reindorf, The History of the 
Gold Coast and Asante (second edition, Basel, 1951), Appendix D; Ward, op. cit. 369; 
M. Priestley and I. Wilks, ‘The Ashanti Kings in the Eighteenth Century: a Revised 
Chronology’ in Journal of African History, 1, no. 1 (1960), 94-96. 
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and responsible for the fact that the inland trading paths had remained 
closed for so long.?”? Osei Kojo, however, was made of different mettle. 
Before long, Europeans were referring to him as enterprising, courageous 
and fiery, although inexperienced; in the early years of the next century 
Bowdich wrote that he had been ‘esteemed a very great captain’. Both the 
British and the Dutch drew attention to the young King’s admiration for 
his renowned predecessor, Opoku Ware, who had enjoyed a long and 
successful reign in the first half of the eighteenth century, and in whose 
footsteps it seemed likely that he would follow. In addition, the Queen 
Mother was an influence working towards the adoption of more vigorous 
policies.2* A new direction of affairs in Ashanti, then, combined with 
friction among the allies, made the year 1765 a propitious moment for an 
attack on the Wassaws and Akims. 

Although this attack began in conditions of Ashanti-Fante co-operation, 
the period of harmony was short-lived, and the movement of Osei Kojo and 
his army southwards resulted in several years of tension on the coast. In 
June 1765, the Asantehene advanced upon the Wassaws and their allies 
who had earlier left their own countries in anticipation of this event, and 
who were driven by the Ashantis into Fante territory. The armies of 
Wassaw and Twifo managed to escape, but the Akims were defeated by a 
combined force of Ashantis and Fantes, their King becoming a prisoner 
in the hands of the latter whose particular concern seems to have been the 
plunder that was to be gained.” It had been the intention of Osei Kojo to 


2? Fiscal D. P. Erasmi, Elmina to the Presidial Chamber, Zeeland, 3 Aug. 1760, W.I.C. 
115; Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 
1764, ibid. There are also indications in printed works that Kusi was not a very effective 
ruler; Cruickshank says he had difficulty in keeping the conquered states under subjection 
without attempting any further expansion and Fuller describes him as ‘anelderly mediocrity, 
who left the business of governance to his chiefs and advisers’; his reign came to an end 
in 1764, not in 1752 as usually stated; Cruickshank, op. cit. 52; Fuller, op. cit. 31 and 26 
above. 

28 Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 
1764, W.I.C. 115; the same to the same, 8 March 176s, ibid. 116; John Hippisley and 
Gilbert Petrie, Accra to Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle, 1 Oct. 1765, 
Board of Trade and Plantations, Original Correspondence, C.O. 388/53, Ll 55; 
Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 20 March and 13 July 1766, T.70/31, f. 177, f. 199 and ff. 
201-2; Bowdich, op. cit. 237. The authors of Gold Coast histories refer to Osei Kojo’s 
reign as a time of considerable activity on the part of Ashanti; for example, Bowdich and 
Claridge mention his victories over a number of dependent provinces, including Wassaw 
and Akim, which were in revolt and Ellis says that European trade was greatly interrupted 
during his reign because he kept the Fantes in a state of continual alarm by invasion threats; 
Bowdich, op. cit. 236-7; Ellis, op. cit. 101; Claridge, op. cit. 1, 212-13; Fuller, op. cit. 
33-36. 

2® Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa, 25 April and 20 July 1765, T. 70/31, f. 131 and f. 134; 
Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 10 July 1765, ibid. ff. 137-8; Elmina Journal 
and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, 
entry dated 25 June, W.I.C. 966; E. Donnan, Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to America (Washington, 1930-5), 11, 526-8. The records of the British and 
Dutch Companies enable a very full picture to be constructed of the day-to-day events of 
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follow up this victory by dealing next with Akim’s allies, and remaining 
near the coast for at least a year in order to ensure that the trading paths 
remained open, but difficulties with Fante made such a course impossible. 
The King of Ashanti had established his camp in the state of Abora within 
the Fante federation and only a few miles inland; he had given one of his 
close relatives to the Fantes as hostage to prove that his objectives were 
peaceful, and both parties had taken fetish to live in harmony with each 
other. But his allies nevertheless were suspicious. Their agreement with 
Ashanti, brought into existence by the special circumstances of joint 
opposition to Wassaw, was unlikely to be more than temporary, all the 
more so now that Kusi had been succeeded by a strong and active ruler. 
Not unnaturally, they disliked the prospect of having the Ashanti army at 
such close quarters for a long period. Osei Kojo might emphasize that he 
did not wish to create disturbances, but only to make the trade routes to the 
forts safe once again for his subjects; the Fantes were of another opinion. 
It was their belief that the Ashanti King, the most powerful in, all Africa, 
was really aiming at their political subjection.*° 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the presence of Osei Kojo and his 
army so near the coast led to an outbreak of hostilities. The behaviour of 
the Fantes was provocative in a number of ways. They refused to hand 
over a Share of the war booty from the Akims and even worse, they seized 
and sold as slaves those Ashantis who came into their villages for food. The 
Asantehene protested, but these practices continued and four caboceers, a 
herald and a sword-bearer sent as emissaries to discover the reasons for 
Fante hostility, were also captured.*! Unable to obtain satisfaction by 
peaceful means, the Ashantis resorted to arms and between 17 June and 
28 June news of fighting was received at Cape Coast Castle, Elmina and 


this period. Particularly useful are the Elmina Journals, the letters from the Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants in London and the 
Cape Coast Castle Day Books. The latter give details of daily expenditure at the fort; 
for example, there is an entry on 28 June 1765 for subsistence paid to three messengers 
from Fante who came to inform the Governor that the Ashantis had attacked the Fantes. 
Valuable information is thus supplied about events on the coast; Cape Coast Castle Day 
Books, 1765, T'.70/1022. 

30 Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 25 June and 22 July and Kormantine Correspon- 
dence, entries dated 30 June and 4 July, W.I.C. 966; Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 
1765, entry dated 18 June, T.70/1022; Donnan, op. cit. 11, 527-8. The hostage whom Osei 
Kojo gave to the Fantes, described in contemporary records as his ‘brother’ or ‘cousin’ 
was the source of considerable trouble between the Ashantis and Fantes in the period 
1765-72. The latter refused for a long time to allow him to return to Ashanti; he was kept 
in the custody of the private British trader Richard Brew, at Anomabu. Brew’s intervention 
in the Ashanti-Fante dispute caused much irritation to the officers of the British and Dutch 
companies at Cape Coast Castle and Elmina, see note 74 below. 

31 Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General J. P. T. 
Huydecooper, entries dated 17 June, 25 June and 22 July, W.I.C. 966; Governor William 
Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa, 20 July 1765, T.70/31, ff. 134-5; Donnan, op. cit. 11, 527. Both Ward and Fuller 
refer to Fante treachery towards Ashanti in Osei Kojo’s reign; Ward, op. cit. 132; Fuller 
Op. cit. 35. 
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Kormantine.*? The signs were ominous and the British and Dutch met at 
Cape Coast Castle for consultations about the policy to be followed in the 
crisis.** But in fact a full-scale war did not develop. Osei Kojo’s army was 
very short of food and it was in hostile country with all paths to the sur- 
rounding villages closed. Consequently, the King of Ashanti decided to 
withdraw inland. By the middle of July, he was reported to be several 
days’ march from Fante and for the moment his coastal adventure was 
over.*4 

The departure of the Ashantis certainly did not bring to an end this 
critical phase in their relationship with the coastal peoples. It seems very 
probable that the 1765 expedition had not been particularly well-organized 
and that it reflected the inexperience and youthful enthusiasm of the 
King—the British believed that there would soon be a second and ‘better 
conducted’ invasion. Moreover, the Queen Mother was reported to be 
urging him ‘with all the force of female vehemence to war’, declaring that 
she herself would call the Ashantis to arms and lead an attack upon Fante 
if the King failed to do so. The young Ashanti counsellors, although not 
the older ones, were also said to be in favour of such a course of action.*® 
There was every reason, then, to expect that before long Osei Kojo would 
again make a descent on the coast, seeking revenge for the ill-treatment he 
had received in June 1765. 

As a defensive measure, the Fantes at once began to build up an alliance 
to replace that which had been broken by the. defeat of Akim. They 
approached their one-time enemies, the Wassaws, offering them and the 
neighbouring ‘Twifo protection against Ashanti. In the months July to 
November 1765, they directed their efforts towards achieving this western 
bloc. The Fantes had to overcome the opposition of the Dutch, however, 
who favoured the Ashantis and who were trying to persuade the Wassaws 
and Twifo to make peace with Osei Kojo rather than join his enemies.** 
But they eventually succeeded and in November the alliance was sealed at 
Efutu by the taking of fetish on the part of Wassaw, Twifo and Fante 

32 Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 17 June and subsequently, W.I.C. 966; Cape Coast 
Castle Day Books, 1765, entry dated 28 June, T.70/1022. 

83 See p. 52. 

34Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 4, 16 and 22 July, W.I.C. 966; Governor William 
Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa, 20 July 1765, T.70/31, ff. 134-5. 

35 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa, 20 July 1765, T.70/31, f. 135; Governor John 
Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 20 March and 13 July 1766, ibid. f. 177 and 
f. 199. 

36 Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 19, 22 and 31 July and 3 and 4 Aug.; W.I.C. 966; 
Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 25 Oct. and 14 Dec. 1765, T.70/31, ff. 145-6 and ff. 152-3. 
The Twifo were the inhabitants of one of the inland states which had allied with Wassaw 
against Ashanti, see pp. 39-40 above. 
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caboceers.®” In the changing pattern of native politics, a new alignment had 
now come into existence, based on Fante-Wassaw co-operation to prevent 
the Ashantis from making another advance by the western route. The 
importance of these developments was recognized in the European 
forts, the Governor of Cape Coast Castle expressing the view that the 
alliance would last since the very existence of its members depended 
upon it.38 

This political re-grouping was undoubtedly one of the reasons why Osei 
Kojo did not embark upon his threatened attack after 1765. By defeating 
Akim, he had managed to re-open the eastern trading paths from the 
interior to Accra, but the shorter and more convenient route to the western 
forts remained closed and Wassaw opposition was now further reinforced.*® 
There were a number of occasions when an Ashanti onslaught seemed 
imminent, however. In the year 1767, two invasion scares occurred. The 
first was connected with an Akim revolt which led to movements of the 
Ashanti army designed to prevent the rebels from joining their former 
Wassaw allies in the west. These events could easily have implicated the 
Fantes, particularly if the latter had agreed to the request for protection 
made to them by the Akims.*° Later in the same year, the Fantes them- 
selves were responsible for causing unsettlement. They executed a mes- 
senger belonging to Osei Kojo’s relative, the royal hostage who was still 
retained at Anomabu. The British regarded this as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war against Ashanti; in view of the critical state of affairs and the 
possibility of renewed hostilities, the Council at Cape Coast Castle decided 
to ask for naval assistance from Britain.4! After the alarms of 1767, con- 
ditions became rather more peaceful between 1768 and 1772. The Fantes 
had accepted, at least partially, the Asantehene’s terms relating to the 
return of the hostages in their possession, and they were meeting the 
Ashantis for the purposes of trade in the markets of Assin bordering on 


37 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 14 Dec. 1765, T.70/31, ff. 152-3; Cape Coast Castle Day 
Books, 1765, entry dated 23 Nov., T.70/1022. The kingdom of Efutu had come within 
the Fante sphere of influence by the later eighteenth century; the British and Dutch 
frequently sent messengers to the town of Efutu during their negotiations with the Fantes 
in this period; Meredith, op. cit. 95-96 and 111-12; Bowdich, op. cit. footnote to p. 250; 
Cruickshank, op. cit. 43; see also 9 above and p. 52 below. 

38 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 20 March 1766, T.70/31, f. 177. 

39 Ashanti traders appeared at Accra in 1766 in order to establish more direct contact 
with the European forts there, but the recurrent troubles with Akim in Osei Kojo’s reign 
caused a further stoppage of trade on this route; Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast 
Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 13 Sept. 1766, 
T.70/31, ff. 210-11; Governor Richard Miles, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 25 April 
1777, Board of Trade Miscellanea, B.T.6/3 (P.R.O.). 

49 Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa, 20 Aug. 1767, T.70/31, ff. 270-1. 

41 Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 9 Oct. 1767, T.70/31, ff. 274-6; Minutes of the Council at 
Cape Coast Castle, 25 Oct. 1767, ibid. ff. 282-4. 
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Fante.*? Then, in 1772, tension was renewed. The people of Assin began 
to plunder the Fantes; it was believed that Osei Kojo had instigated this 
as a preliminary to an invasion, and on 11 August 1772, the Council at the 
main British fort discussed the crisis for the third time during his reign. 
But the expected event did not take place, the Ashanti army becoming 
fully occupied farther east with the Akims and Krobos.*4 By July 1773, 
it was reported from the coast that trade was better and everything quiet, 
and from this time until the news of his death reached Cape Coast Castle in 
January 1778, Osei Kojo’s relations with Fante were decidedly less 
turbulent.*5 


II 


The period 1765-72 was not only one of disturbance for the native states 
of the Gold Coast, however. Osei Kojo’s activities also led to European 
repercussions. The concern of the British and Dutch with the slave trade 
in West Africa meant that political developments there were followed 
with a watchful eye, the Company of Merchants and the Dutch West India 
Company being very sensitive to changes which might affect the inland 
routes and interrupt supplies of slaves and gold.4® At Cape Coast Castle 


42 Governor John Grossle, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 24 April 1769, T.70/31, f. 349; Governor David Mill, Cape 
Coast Castle to the same, 22 June 1772, ibid. f. 430 and p. 55 below. In addition to the 
Wassaw and Akim paths from Ashanti to the coast, another major route was through 
Assin, leading to the forts in Fante territory; Dupuis, op. cit. part II, xxvii; Bowdich, 
op. cit. 162. 

“8 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 22 June and 12 Aug. 1772, T.70/31, ff. 430-3; Minutes of the 
Council at Cape Coast Castle, 11 Aug. 1772, T.70/152, f. 14. The Committee in London 
was of the opinion that the 1772 troubles were connected with the fact that Osei Kojo’s 
relative had not been handed over to the Ashantis in 1768, but had been retained as a 
hostage in Fante until very recently. He had been in the custody of the private British 
trader, Richard Brew, at Anomabu and the Committee was anxious that the Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle should disavow any knowledge of Brew’s behaviour; Governor 
David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa, 22 June 1772 and 6 March 1773, T.70/31, f. 430 and f. 439; Committee of the 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor David Mill and Council, Cape Coast 
Castle, 10 Dec. 1772, T.70/69, ff. 210-11. 

44 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 12 Dec. 1772, 30 Jan. and 6 March 1773, T.70/31, f. 435, 
f. 439.and f. 446. The Ashantis were not very successful in their attack on the Krobos, who 
were able to protect themselves in their hillside stronghold. 

*5 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 12 July 1773, T.70/31, f. 452; the same to the same, 4 Dec. 
1773 and 15 April 1775, T.70/32, f. 5 and f. 23; Governor Richard Miles, Cape Coast 
Castle to the same, 15 and 19 Jan. 1778, ibid. ff. 72-73 and 46 below. 

46 The export of slaves by Britain from the Gold Coast showed a decrease during the 
periods of Ashanti-Fante troubles, according to the following contemporary statistics: 
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and Elmina, detailed reports of events were drawn up and sent to London 
and Amsterdam, where the Companies then referred important issues to 
their respective governments. In this way, relations between Ashanti and 
Fante and the possibility of a coastal invasion came to the notice of the 
government in Britain—the Board of Trade and Plantations, the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State all giving the matter their consideration between 
1765 and 1773.47 The Ashanti question, then, was no new phenomenon 
which made its first impact upon British opinion in 1807. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that it was known about and discussed in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, both in mercantile and government 
circles. 

Historically, the British connexion with the Ashantis had its origins long 
before the crisis of 1765, beginning in the early years of the century when 
the latter first came to the notice of Europeans on the coast.** Their impor- 
tance had quickly been realized by Sir Dalby Thomas, Chief Agent at Cape 
Coast Castle of the Royal African Company, who had pursued a policy of 
establishing close commercial ties with them. In 1708-9, he described the 
King of Ashanti as ‘a great Governing Man in these parts’; friendship with 
him was so valuable and the Ashanti trade so important, wrote Sir Dalby, 
that it was impossible for the Company to be too generous in the matter of 
presents.*® Similar views about the Empire’s wealth and significance were 
expressed later in the century; its ruler was said to be ‘a King in Reallity 
from the Extent of his Dominion, Number of Subjects, having great Riches 
and power’ and its people the most numerous, powerful and wealthy 


1767: 4002 
1768: 5781 
1769: 5905 
1770: 7203 
1771: 5770 
1772: 3275 ‘War between the Ashantees and Fantees’ 
1773: 6820 
1774: 8156 
1775: 8108 

‘An account of the Number of Slaves Exported from the Gold Coast to H.M.’s 
Plantations in America since the year 1757 distinguishing each year’, Merchants’ 
Hall, Bristol, 19 March 1777, Board of Trade Miscellanea, B.T.6/3. The same figures, 
without the references to an Ashanti—-Fante war, are given for the period 1755 to 
1768 in ‘An Annual Register of the Number of Slaves Exported from the Gold Coast 
of Africa’, produced in 1771 by Gilbert Petrie, late Governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
T.70/1263. 

47 Yournal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, fan. 1764 to Dec. 1767, 228-9 
and 230-1; ibid. Jan. 1768 to Dec. 1775, 23-24 and 331-2; Memorial of the Committee of 
the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, read 4 May 1768, in Letters from the African Company 
1721-92, Adm. 1/3810 (P.R.O.). For the relations between the Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa and the government and an analysis of the records, see Martin, op. cit. 
and 2 above. 

48 Bosman, op. cit. 69. 

49 Sir Dalby Thomas, Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, 22 Oct. 1708, 
T.70/26; the same to the same, 8 May 1709, T. 70/5, f. 57; Wyndham, op. cit. 31-32; 
Davies, op. cit. 288. 
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known of in Guinea.5° The stoppage of the inland trading paths which 
prevented the Ashantis from coming down to the forts was much regretted 
by the British and after 1750, the Company of Merchants made a number 
of attempts to remedy this by negotiation and presents.5! Gifts and pay- 
ments of various kinds, always necessary on the coast, were a regular 
feature of Anglo-Ashanti relations, both in the time of the Royal African 
Company and its successor. In June 1765, for example, when Osei Kojo 
and his army were only a few miles from Cape Coast Castle, the Governor 
very quickly made a gesture of friendship by sending him a gift of pro- 
visions; the King’s relative, who became a Fante hostage in 1765, also 
received presents.** It must be pointed out too, that the Asantehene was 
ground landlord to the British in respect of James Fort, Accra, the Ashantis 
having taken over the Accra ‘Notes’ from Akim when they defeated the 
latter in the reign of Opoku Ware.** By the 1760’s, then, the British quite 
clearly had knowledge of and dealings with the Ashantis in a number of 
ways and were well aware of their importance in connexion with the inland 
trade.54 

Anxious as they were for good relations from a commercial point of 
view, the prospect of Ashanti as the political master of the seaboard was 


5° Governor John Roberts, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 24 Dec. 1780, T.70/32, f. 174; Hippisley, op. cit. 52. 

51 Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor Thomas 
Melvil and Council, Cape Coast Castle, Nov. 1752, C.O. 388/45, dd 107; the same to 
Governor William Mutter and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 15 Oct. 1764, T.70/69, f. 32; 
Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, f. 115; Governor David Mill, Cape 
Coast Castle to the same, 30 Dec. 1775, T.70/32, ff. 30-31; Cruickshank, op. cit. 54-55. 
In 1775, Governor David Mill asked the Committee to send out special presents for the 
Kings of Ashanti and Fante in order to facilitate the negotiations over the opening of the 
paths. For the King of Ashanti, his requests included a large umbrella of crimson damask 
with a gold fringe and a gilt elephant on top, the umbrella to spread 15 ft.; the King of 
Fante’s umbrella was only to spread 12 ft., however, and his presents were to be of slightly 
inferior quality. There was a long delay in sending the gifts from Britain and in April 1777, 
the Governor said that when they arrived, they might possibly be kept for some future 
emergency, such as a threatened invasion, when presents were a necessary preliminary to 
negotiations with the King of Ashanti; Governor Richard Miles, Cape Coast Castle to the 
Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 25 April 1777, B.T. 6/3. 

52 Seth Grosvenor, James Phipps and Robert Bleau, Cape Coast Castle to the Royal 
African Company, 16 July 1713, T. 70/22; Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle 
to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 20 July 1765, T. 70/31, 
f. 135; Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 1765, entry dated 18 June, T. 70/1022; ibid. 1769, 
entries dated 7 Oct. and 1 Dec., T. 70/1028; Wyndham, op. cit. 32. 

53 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, T.70/31, f. 201; Governor Gilbert Petrie, 
Cape Coast Castle to the same, 13 Sept. 1766, ibid. f. 210; State and Condition of James 
Fort, Accra, 17 April 1766, Board of Trade and Plantations, Original Correspondence, 
C.O. 388/54; Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 2 May 1780, T.70/152, f. 51; 
J. J. Crooks, Records Relating to the Gold Coast (Dublin, 1923), 129; Claridge, op. cit. 1, 209. 
The rent was 160 shillings a month. 

54 Meredith, writing in 1812, said that since their first contacts with Guinea, the English 
had not tried to develop the inland trade and would have remained ignorant of its potential 
advantages, but for the Ashanti invasion of 1807; Meredith, op. cit. 36-37 and 206-10. 
The facts of the eighteenth century certainly do not bear out this statement. 
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one which had ultimately to be taken into account. This possibility came 
to the fore during the vigorous conduct of affairs under Osei Kojo, although 
even before that time, European traders had realized the significance of an 
Ashanti-Fante conflict. In 1745, when such an event was thought likely, 
the view had been expressed by the British that if it were successful, it 
would change the ‘Plan of Politicks’ in that part of the world.®* Similar 
opinions were voiced at Cape Coast Castle in the years of tension following 
Osei Kojo’s advance to the coast. Governor John Hippisley told the 
Committee of the Company of Merchants in July 1766 that only skilful 
management could prevent the country from undergoing the most extra- 
ordinary revolution that had happened since it was first discovered; his 
successor, Gilbert Petrie, at the time of an invasion scare in 1767 wrote 
that they might well see ‘the greatest revolution’ ever known on the Gold 
Coast.5¢ 

In the period from June 1765 onwards, then, the major problem facing 
the Governor and Council at Cape Coast Castle was that of deciding what 
their line of action would be if war broke out between Ashanti and Fante 
within range of the European forts and settlements. It must be emphasized 
that the officers of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa were 
certainly not an independent authority, being responsible to the Com- 
mittee-in London from whom they received their instructions.*” Com- 
munication between London and Cape Coast Castle took a long time, 
however, and inevitably it was the men on the spot who had to make 
immediate decisions.5® Furthermore, the Committee was aware of the fact 
that their officers had first hand knowledge of local affairs and were likely 
to be the best judges of what should be done in certain situations. The 
opinions and actions of the Governor and Council, therefore, were of 
considerable importance, even though these did not always accord with 
the Committee’s own views. This was so during the disturbances of Osei 
Kojo’s reign, the officers at Cape Coast Castle ultimately taking up a 
position of which the Committee in London strongly disapproved.*® 

In assessing the attitude of the Governor and Council, the first point to 
remember is the close link which the British had long had with the coastal 
tribes through the medium of trade.®° Important though the Ashantis were 
as one of the main inland sources of slaves, it was the Fantes who pre- 
dominated in the role of middlemen and with whom there were constant 


55 Extract of a letter from the Chiefs of Cape Coast Castle to Captain Pocock, Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Sutherland, 27 Nov. 1745, C.O. 388/44, Cc. 21. 

56 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, T.70/31, f. 199; Governor Gilbert Petrie, 
Cape Coast Castle to the same, 9 Oct. 1767, ibid. f. 275. 

57 See Martin, op. cit. especially 31-37. 

58 See note 100 below. 

59 See pp. 57ff. below. 

60 See J. W. Blake, Europeans in West Africa 1450-1560 (Hakluyt Society, Second 
Series, no. LXXXVII, 1942), 11, for documents relating to early English trade with the Gold 
Coast. 
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dealings at forts such as Anomabu and Cape Coast Castle.*! Inevitably, 
knowledge of Fante and its politics was more direct and extensive than in 
the case of a remote kingdom, far distant in the interior. Purely practical 
considerations, then, led the officers of the Company of Merchants in the 
British forts and settlements to favour a continuation of the political status 
quo on the Gold Coast, and while officially following a policy of neutrality, 
to be strongly attached to the view that it would be very undesirable for 
Fante to fall under Ashanti domination. This attitude was quite definitely 
dictated by motives of self-interest, and was not the result of any particular 
regard for the Fantes, who were referred to on more than one occasion as 
avaricious, unruly and lacking effective government. In the opinion of the 
British on the west coast, this last characteristic was a distinct advantage. 
They described Fante as a loose federation of virtually independent re- 
publics, a situation that commercially had its uses, since bargains could 
always be made with one town or district if not with another. Politically 
divided in this way, Fante was unlikely to present a united front when it 
came to matters of trade. But the British considered Ashanti to be very 
different in its organization. They regarded it as an absolutism ruled over 
by a powerful monarch; the imposition of such a system on the coastal 
region, they believed, would make the forts dependent upon a despotic 
King, who would be able at will to cut them off from supplies and from 
communication with each other by land and by sea. Furthermore, there 
would not be the same opportunities for bargaining as in the case of the 
Fante republics, and the Asantehene would be in a position to fix his own 
price for slaves and European merchandise.® In short, the opinion pre- 
vailed at Cape Coast Castle and the other forts administered by the 


61 Anomabu was one of the main British trading centres on the coast in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Between 1753 and 1756, the Company of Merchants 
built a fort there to replace Charles Fort, which had been built by the Royal African Com- 
pany but had fallen into disuse by the 1730’s. The British were extremely anxious to 
prevent the French from getting a foothold in these parts after 1750. Cape Coast was in the 
kingdom of Efutu (Fetu), but by the later part of the century, this state was closely linked 
with Fante; M. A. Priestley, ‘A Note on Fort William, Anomabu’ in Transactions of the 
Gold Coast and Togoland Historical Society, 11, part 1 (Achimota, 1956), 46-47; Matson, 
art. cit., ibid. 1, part 11 (Achimota, 1953), 47-60; see also 37 above. 

62 Governor Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 11 July 1751, C.O. 388/45, Dd 38; Governor William Mutter, 
Cape Coast Castle to the same, 20 July and 25 Oct. 1765, T.70/31, f. 135 and f. 145; John 
Hippisley and Gilbert Petrie, Accra to Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle, 
1 Oct. 1765, C.O. 388/53, Ll 55; Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the 
Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, T.70/31, ff. 
199-200; Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 31 March 1768, ibid. 
f. 294; Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 22 June 1772, ibid. ff. 430-1; 
Meredith, op. cit. 23, 27, 191 and 205. 

8 Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 10 July 1765, T.70/31, ff. 137-8; John 
Hippisley and Gilbert Petrie, Accra to Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle, 1 
Oct. 1765, C.O. 388/53, L155; Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Com- 
mittee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, i.70/31, f. 200; 
Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 22 June 1772, ibid. f. 431; Minutes 
of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 11 Aug. 1772, T.70/152, f. 14. 
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Company of Merchants that to have the seaboard under divided rather than 
unified control was considerably more advantageous from their point of view. 

A second reason why the sympathies of the Governor and Council 
inclined towards Fante was because of the existence of strong Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry and its interplay with local politics. It was their firm conviction 
that the Dutch were supporting Ashanti and would have been glad to see 
Fante defeated and the coast overrun, thereby bringing to an end the 
Anglo-Fante trading connexion. Neither Cape Coast Castle nor Elmina 
followed one consistent line of action, of course. It would have been 
extremely difficult to do so in a situation that was constantly changing and 
of which the outcome was uncertain. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
maintain an interest with both parties, the British referring more than once 
to the ‘double part’ played by their rivals in native affairs, which aroused 
the dislike of all concerned.** In the main, however, it would be true to say 
that by the 1760’s, there existed an Ashanti alignment with the Dutch, who 
welcomed the prospect of a political upheaval, believing that commercially, 
they would benefit from it.6* At the British forts, where this attitude was 
well known, it was often said that the Dutch were instigating their allies to 
conquer the coastal area, thinking that it would be better to have dealings 
with one powerful ruler rather than with the ‘mixt Government’ of the 
Fantes, a principle described by the British as ‘the most erroneous in 
African politicks that ever was adopted’.®¢ 

These were the considerations, then, which influenced the Company’s 
chief officers in their behaviour during the years of unsettlement and led 
them, by 1772, into a more open declaration of support for the Fantes than 
was acceptable to the Committee in London. Initially, however, they co- 
operated with the Dutch in a policy of neutrality and joint mediation. The 
presence of Osei Kojo and his army within three hours’ walking distance 
of Anomabu,*® and the subsequent outbreak of hostilities between the 


64 Governor Thomas Melvil, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 26 Dec. 1753, T.70/30, f. 39; Governor David Mill, Cape 
Coast Castle to the same, 6 March 1773, T. 70/31, f. 440. It should be noted that as soon 
as the King of Ashanti appeared near the coast in 1765, the Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle sent him a present; in July 1766 a subsequent Governor stressed the importance of 
good relations with the Ashantis and reported to the Committee that he was treating 
Osei Kojo ‘in a respectful manner’ and preparing a present for him; Governor John 
Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa, T.70/31, ff. 200-1 and see p. 48 above. 

65 No evidence whatsoever has been found to support Wyndham’s statement that in 
1767 the British suspected the Dutch of instigating the Fantes and there was certainly no 
Dutch-Fante alliance by this period, even though such an alliance may have existed at the 
beginning of the century; Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 25 Oct. 1767, 
T.70/31, f. 282; Ellis, op. cit. 101; Wyndham, op. cit. 32; Davies, op. cit. 283 and 288-9 
and see 66 below. 

66 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, T.70/31, ff. 199-201 ; Governor Gilbert Petrie, 
Cape Coast Castle to the same, 21 Oct. 1768, ibid. f. 313; Governor David Mill, Cape 
Coast Castle to the same, 22 June 1772, ibid. f. 431. 

67 Donnan, op. cit. II, 527. 
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Ashantis and Fantes in June 1765 necessitated speedy action. In view of the 
seriousness of the situation, Director-General Huydecooper of Elmina went 
to Cape Coast Castle on 7 July for several days’ discussion with the British 
Governor, William Mutter. An agreement was reached by which both 
were to observe strict neutrality and were to mediate in order to try and re- 
establish peace, these decisions being embodied in a resolution passed by 
the Council at Cape Coast Castle on 10 July.** In accordance with existing 
British opinion on the west coast, the resolution drew attention to the 
adverse consequences that would follow an Ashanti victory, but it showed 
that there were no illusions about the Fantes whom the British regarded as 
the aggressors in this instance. 

The Anglo-Dutch consultations inaugurated a period of much diploma- 
tic activity at British and Dutch headquarters. On 8 July, messengers 
representing the Companies had been sent to Osei Kojo and his army, who 
by this stage were withdrawing inland, and to the Fantes who had gathered 
at Efutu to consider the crisis.°® The Ashanti embassy returned to Cape 
Coast Castle on 21 July, and on the following day gave a report to the 
Dutch at Elmina of its interview with the Asantehene. In it, he had ex- 
plained his reasons for coming to the coast, denounced the behaviour of the 
Fantes, and declared as a necessary condition of peace that the hostages— 
four caboceers, a sword-bearer and a herald—who were still in their keep- 
ing, must be returned to him within twenty days.’° The British and Dutch 
henceforth directed their efforts towards achieving the fulfilment of these 
demands. Messengers passed backwards and forwards between the 
European forts, the Fante headquarters at Efutu, Mankesim and Abora and 
the Ashanti camp inland.7! Constant expenditure was involved too, in 
payments and subsistence allowances to messengers and intermediaries and 
in presents to the leading men of Ashanti and Fante. The elders of Man- 
kesim, for example, received a gift of brandy from the British on 27 July 
1765; cloth and rum were sent to the High Priest of Fante on 1 October 
1766 and in December of that year, a bed, double satin hammock and pole, 


®8 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 20 July 1765, T.70/31, f. 136; Minutes of the Council at 
Cape Coast Castle, 10 July 1765, ibid. ff. 137-8; Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 1765, 
entries dated 7 July and subsequently relating to payments made to Mr. Huydecooper’s 
servants, T.70/1022; Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, 
Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 7 July and subsequently, W.I.C. 
966 and see pp. 43-44 above. 

6° Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 1765, entry dated 8 July, T.70/1022; Elmina Journal 
and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, 
entry dated 8 July, W.I.C. 966. 

7° Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 1765, entry dated 21 July, T.70/1022; Elmina Journal 
and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, 
entry dated 22 July, W.I.C. 966. 

71 The Elmina Journals and Correspondence with the Outforts and the Cape Coast 
Castle Day Books make it possible to reconstruct a full picture of the comings and goings 
of the Companies’ messengers during this period. The important Fante town of Mankesim 
was called ‘Murram’ by the British and ‘Grande Terre’ by the Dutch; Meredith, op. cit. 
109; see also 9 and 29 above. 
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rum and brandy to the King of Ashanti and his chief caboceers.’* But the 
Anglo-Dutch negotiations met with very little success. In part this was due 
to the intransigeance of the Fantes, determined to make as much capital as 
possible out of European intervention,’* and in part to the activities of 
Richard Brew, a private British trader at Anomabu, who also chose to act 
as mediator and whose behaviour in 1765 caused great annoyance to both 
Companies.’4 The major difficulty, however, attending joint mediation was 
the fact of Anglo-Dutch suspicion and rivalry. 

Before the policy of co-operation was many months old, the British were 
voicing their doubts about Dutch motives. In October 1765, John Hippis- 
ley and Gilbert Petrie wrote to Governor William Mutter from James Fort, 
Accra, advising him to be wary of the Dutch negotiations and warning him 
of the unfortunate consequences that would follow an Ashanti conquest 
of the coast. Mutter expressed agreement with this view, giving it as his 
opinion that the plans of the Dutch had changed. At first, he said, Mr 
Huydecooper had aimed simply at re-establishing friendly relations 
between the Ashantis and Fantes, whereas now his object was that the 
latter should be defeated and a way forced through to the waterside.’® 
Even the tiresome Mr Brew, intervening in August 1765, adopted a strong 
line of opposition to Elmina, claiming that Mr Huydecooper had been 
trying-to exclude the British and win for himself the sole glory of acting as 
peacemaker.’¢ 


72 Cape Coast Castle Day Books, 1765, entry dated 27 July, T.70/1022; ibid. 1766, 
entries dated 1 Oct. and 27 Dec., T.70/1024. 

78 Governor William Mutter’s coraments on Richard Brew and William Webster’s 
letter, dated Anomabu, 14 Sept. 1765 and on John Hippisley and Gilbert Petrie’s letter, 
dated Accra, 1 Oct. 1765, C.O. 388/53, Ll 55; Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast 
Castle to the Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 14 Dec. 1765, 
T.70/31, ff. 153-4; Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast Castle to the same, 20 Oct. 1766, 
ibid. f. 225. There seems little doubt that the native states often prolonged their ‘crises’ 
in order to improve their bargaining position with Europeans, whose trade was dependent 
on local goodwill. 

74 There are many references in the British and Dutch records to the activities of Richard 
Brew. In August 1765 he tried to get the Dutch to hand over an Ashanti herald whom they 
had redeemed from a French slaving ship at Mori and whom Brew claimed was his pro- 
perty. This herald was one of the Ashantis whose return Osei Kojo had demanded in July 
1765 as an essential condition of peace with Fante—hence Brew’s intervention. The Dutch 
refused to comply with Brew’s demand, whereupon he and his partner at Anomabu seized 
and put in chains one of Mr Huydecooper’s messengers on his way back to Elmina from 
Mankesim, where he had been sent in connexion with the Anglo-Dutch peace negotiations. 
The Dutch protested vigorously to the Governor of Cape Coast Castle and the matter was 
eventually referred to the Board of Trade by the Committee of the Company of Merchants 
in London; see the correspondence relating to this matter from 16 Aug. to 25 Oct. 1765, 
C.O. 388/53, Ll 52 and LI] 55; Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, 
Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries during August, W.1.C. 966; Fournal of the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Jan. 1764 to Dec. 1767, 278-9; M. A. Priestley, 
‘Richard Brew: an Eighteenth Century Trader at Anomabu’ in Transactions of the Historical 
Society of Ghana, 1v, part 1 (Legon, 1959), 29-46. 

75 John Hippisley and Gilbert Petrie, Accra to Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast 
Castle, 1 Oct. 1765 and Mutter’s comments on this letter, C.O. 388 /53, Ll 55. 

76 Richard Brew and William Webster, Anomabu to Governor William Mutter, Cape 
Coast Castle, 26 Aug. 1765, C.O. 388/53, Ll 55. 
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The truth of the matter was that the Dutch, while officially neutral, also 
had a vested interest in the situation and definitely favoured the Ashanti 
cause. It is clear that they were extremely anxious for inland traders to 
gain access once more to the forts and sought to facilitate this in every way 
possible. In October 1764, Mr Huydecooper had expressed his intention 
of fishing in troubled waters, if there were native disturbances, with the 
object of re-opening the trading paths, and in June of the following year, 
he assured an embassy from Osei Kojo that their main concern was to see 
the Ashantis on the coast again.”” During the discussions at Cape Coast 
Castle in July 1765, he noted that the British seemed very disinclined to 
assist the Ashantis and he tried to convince them of the undesirability of 
strengthening the Fantes.’* For the same reasons, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to prevent the latter from concluding their Wassaw alliance, the 
effect of which would be to make an advance towards the seaboard more 
difficult.” In short, the Dutch were prepared to support the Ashanti 
objective of establishing a direct commercial link between the interior 
and the coast, even if it could only be achieved as the result of a Fante 
defeat. 

Since this extreme view was not shared in the British forts, where con- 
siderable importance was attached to the necessity of having the seaboard 
under divided political control, it is not surprising that Anglo-Dutch 
mediation achieved little. Cape Coast Castle, therefore, soon adopted an 
independent line of action and between 1766 and 1768, successive Governors 
aimed at securing a settlement of the dispute which would avert the 
threatened invasion.®® This policy was first pursued by John Hippisley, 
who had expressed suspicion of the Dutch in 1765 when he was at Accra 
and who now sought to counteract their influence with Ashanti.§! In May 
1766, he sent an embassy to Osei Kojo, bearing a public and a private 
message. In the private message, to be delivered at an opportune moment, 
Hippisley strongly advised the Asantehene not to accept the Dutch invita- 
tion to invade the coast. Using well-chosen arguments, he sought to 

77 Director-General J. P. T. Huydecooper, Elmina to the Assembly of the X, 15 Oct. 
1764, W.I.C. 115; Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director- 
General J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 24 and 25 June, W.I.C. 966. 

7%8Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General 
J. P. T. Huydecooper, entries dated 8 and 12 July, W.I.C. 966. 

798 Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 25 Oct..and 14 Dec. 1765, T.70/31, ff. 145-6 and f. 153; 
Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, 1765, Director-General J. P. T. 
Huydecooper, entries dated 19, 22 and 31 July, 3 and 4 Aug. and 5 Sept., W.I.C. 966; 
see also pp. 44-45 above. 

89 It is interesting to note that an entry dated 12 April in the Cape Coast Castle Day 
Books for 1768 records the payment of 30s. a month to the Company’s envoy to the King 
of Ashanti, during the negotiations for peace between him and the Fantes carried on under 
the mediation of the Governor from 1 Dec. 1766 to 31 Jan. 1768, T.70/1026. 

81 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 25 April 1766, 'T. 70/31, ff. 183-4 and see p. 53 above. The 


Cape Coast Castle Day Books for 1766 contain many entries of subsistence paid to Ashanti 
and Fante messengers and giftsto Ashantis and Fantes during this year, see T.70/1024. 
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dissuade him from such a course by showing it to be out of keeping with 
the policy of his immediate predecessors, particularly that of the wise and 
valiant Opoku Ware. The latter, Hippisley pointed out, must doubtless 
have been influenced in his decision not to embark upon a coastal invasion 
by the fear that if the Ashantis came into contact with Fante ‘liberty’, it 
would have the effect of undermining his own arbitrary power.® 

The ultimate outcome of the policy of independent mediation was that 
the Governor and Council at Cape Coast Castle were drawn into a position 
of more open support for the Fante cause. A number of factors combined 
to bring this about: invasion rumours, persistent distrust of the Dutch 
and the difficulty of effecting a settlement. Already, in July 1766, John 
Hippisley had given his views as to the action which should be taken in 
the event of ‘neutrality’ proving no longer possible. His opinion, often 
to be repeated, was that if events ever reached the point at which the 
Fantes were in danger of being conquered, they should receive the support 
of the British, since their victory was in the latter’s interest. But such 
measures were to be reserved for an extreme emergency only, as the British 
had no wish to make the powerful Ashantis into their enemies unneces- 
sarily.8 In the autumn of 1767, it seemed as if the emergency might be 
about to materialize, with the renewed likelihood of war.** The Council 
reacted by passing a resolution on October 25th, proclaiming its neutrality 
as in July 1765. This time, however, it asked for naval assistance from 
Britain and openly admitted Anglo-Dutch differences, declaring that the 
Dutch had persistently invited the Ashantis to conquer the coast.®® In the 
following year, when the situation improved and the Fantes belatedly 
agreed to return the hostages whom they had held since 1765, this repre- 
sented some measure of success for British mediation.** But in order to 
achieve it, Governor Gilbert Petrie had had to renew his peacemaking 
efforts with the Fantes and take into account the rival activities of the Dutch 
and of Richard Brew. Urging the Fantes to rely on the Company of 
Merchants, Petrie emphasized the close links which existed between them 
and said that the Company would be their only effective source of help in 
time of war. He even went so far as to suggest that if peace were con- 
cluded now through the Company’s mediation, the British would be under 


82 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, T.70/31, ff. 201-2. 

88 Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 13 July 1766, 'T.70/31, ff. 200-1. In 1807, Colonel Torrane 
was anxious to assure the King of Ashanti of his regard for him and was well aware of the 
commercial advantages to be gained by intercourse with Ashanti, which he said the Fantes 
had always obstructed; Governor George Torrane, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee 
of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, 20 July 1807, T.70/35, ff.66—-67; Meredith, 
op. cit. 153-4. See also pp. 47-48 above. 

84 See p. 49 above. 

85 Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 25 Oct. 1767, T.70/31, ff. 282-4. 

86 Osei Kojo’s relative was not in fact returned by the Fantes; he remained in the 
custody of Richard Brew at Anomabu; by 1772 he had been released, however, see 43 
above. 
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an obligation to guarantee it and to defend the Fantes against any breach 
on the part of their enemies.*? 

By 1768, then, the attitude at Cape Coast Castle was quite clearly one 
of support for the Fantes, should circumstances ever make their defeat 
by Ashanti likely. It was this point of view that determined the actions of 
the Governor and Council in 1772 when war again seemed imminent® and 
led them into even more pronounced statements of their sympathies than 
had been the case in 1765 or 1767. On this occasion, they pursued an 
independent line from the beginning, without any attempt at Anglo-Dutch 
co-operation. The Director-General’s announcement on July 28 that the 
Dutch would remain strictly neutral met with little response; Governor 
David Mill expressed his personal agreement, but added that he must 
consult the Council in order to discover its views.®® Indicative no doubt 
of Mill’s real opinion was his remark in a letter written several months 
later to the Committee in London, that the Dutch, far from being neutral, 
had long ago declared their Ashanti attachment, although in an ‘Indirect 
Manner’.®° Consequently, no plan for joint action emerged from the 
Council’s deliberations, but a resolution, passed on 11 August 1772 and, in 
its wording, prophetic for the future. The resolution stated that the Fantes 
should be given every assistance ‘consistent with reason’ if they were 
attacked, although it went on to explain that this did not mean that the 
British would interfere in a general war. They would protect the Fantes, 
however, if the latter were driven under the walls of the forts for shelter, 
an act of humanity, said the resolution, which they had a right to expect. *! 
Although he was personally doubtful whether war would break out at that 
moment, Governor Mill certainly shared the Council’s view as to the policy 
which should be followed in an emergency, his reason being the familiar 
one that a Dutch-inspired Ashanti conquest of the coast would be fatal to 
British trade. % 

8? Governor Gilbert Petrie, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 31 March, 27 Aug. and 21 Oct. 1768, T.70/31, f. 294, ff. 
308-9, ff. 311-15 and f. 324. Petrie had decided not to continue with his mediation policy 
as it seemed to bring no results, but in a letter of 6 April 1768, the Committee of the Com- 
pany of Merchants instructed him to persist in order to prevent the Dutch from getting 
the sole merit as peacemakers. Much to his annoyance, however, Petrie was unable to 
prevent Richard Brew from taking some part in the affair; both of them sent many presents 
to the Fantes during this year; Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa 
to Governor Gilbert Petrie and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 6 April 1768, T.70/69, f. 125; 
Cape.Coast Castle Day Books, 1768, 'T.70/1026. 

88 See p. 46 above. 

89 Elmina Journal and Correspondence with the Outforts, July to Dec. 1772, Director- 
General P. Woortman’s Correspondence with Cape Coast Castle, entries dated 28 and 30 
July, W.I.C. 976. 

°° Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 6 March 1773, T.70/31, f. 443. 

®1 Minutes of the Council at Cape Coast Castle, 11 Aug. 1772, T.70/152, f. 14; Crooks, 
Op. cit. 37. 

®2 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 22 June and 12 Aug. 1772 and 6 March 1773, T.70/31, ff. 
431-3 and f. 439. 
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Their open statement of pro-Fante sympathies and failure to explore 
the possibilities of Anglo-Dutch co-operation in 1772 earned for the 
Governor and Council a severe rebuke from the Committee of the Com- 
pany of Merchants. Opinion as to the most desirable course of action for 
the British in the event of war was far less decisive in London than it 
was at Cape Coast Castle, and although the Committee allowed its officers 
considerable lattitude in the matter it disapproved of their ultimate stand- 
point. 8 When trouble first developed in June 1765, the Committee, upon 
receiving the news, referred the matter to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, who recognized it as very serious and important in the effects 
which it might have on trade and the security of the British forts and 
approved the policy laid down in the Council’s resolution of July 10. %4 
Non-involvement in native disputes was in fact the ideal always preached, 
even though on the coast it often proved impracticable. °® As to whether the 
Ashantis or Fantes should be supported if such action became necessary, 
the Committee showed itself undecided. In September 1766, it told the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle that its chief officers were the best judges 
of what ought to be done in the present critical situation, strongly recom- 
mending, however, that they acted in the way most likely to increase 
trade. 9° At the time of another invasion scare in 1767, no definite indication 
of sympathy for the Ashanti or Fante cause was given, the Committee 
informing the Governor that it was not easy to decide about this and that 
it would try to get the further views of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
and of merchants in London, Bristol and Liverpool. *’ The Board, in fact, 
had already expressed scme disagreement with the prevailing opinion on 
the coast that an Ashanti conquest would endanger the forts, stating that 
it considered a great expansion of trade might result from their forcing a 
way through to the seaboard and the Committee had made this known to 
the Governor and Council in September 1766. °° The coastal belief that a 
strong Anglo-Fante link was essential to British commercial interests was 
plainly not held in London with the same degree of conviction. 

Bearing in mind this cautious approach and concern not to become 
embroiled in local disturbances, it is hardly surprising that the events of 


93 See p. 49 above. 

4 Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, fan. 1764 to Dec. 1767, 228-9 
and 230-1. 

®5 Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor William 
Mutter and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 29 Oct. 1765, T.70/69, f. 58; the same to Governor 
Gilbert Petrie and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 17 Nov. 1767, ibid. f. 111. One of the 
Committee’s major considerations, of course, was that expenses should be kept as low as 
possible, since it was dependent upon a limited parliamentary grant for the upkeep of the 
forts; Martin, op. cit. 54-55. 

®6 Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor John 
Hippisley and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 3 Sept. 1766, 'T. 70/69, f. 80. 

®? Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor Gilbert 
Petrie and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 17 Nov. 1767, T.70/60, ff. 110-11. 

%8 Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor John Hippisley 
and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 3 Sept. 1766, T.70/69, ff. 80-81. 
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August 1772 caused grave misgivings. On first learning of renewed ten- 
sion, the Committee had instructed Governor David Mill to offer mediation 
to both parties and if war had started already, to preserve ‘the most exact 
neutrality’ possible, co-operating with the Dutch as in 1765. After 
writing to the Governor in these terms on December 10 1772, it heard 
with surprise and alarm of the Council’s August resolution declaring that 
the Fantes were entitled to some protection if there were hostilities.1° At 
once it consulted the Board of Trade and Plantations, which on 21 January 
1773 expressed disapproval of the action taken at Cape Coast Castle. 
The Board’s view, shared completely by the Committee, was that the 
Governor and Council should have made application to the Dutch to try 
and resolve the problem jointly and that they had acted irregularly in 
committing themselves to support of the Fantes before doing this. In 
April 1773 and again in December of that year, the Committee informed 
Governor David Mill of this and ordered him categorically to act in accor- 
dance with its letter of 1o December 1772; the fact that the divergence of 
opinion between them did not become a practical issue was due to the turn 
of events in the course of which the invasion scare subsided.11 

The developments of 1765 to 1772 had thus raised the Ashanti question 
as a central issue in coastal politics and had resulted in the officers of the 
Company of Merchants adopting an attitude sympathetic towards Fante. 
They always hoped, of course, that the actual emergency which would 
necessitate support of one side or the other would not arise and that in 
some way it would be possible to settle the issue without antagonizing 
Ashanti. Furthermore, the fact that a pro-Fante line of action would have 
its dangers if they were defeated, was not overlooked. David Mill summed 
up the British dilemma well when he wrote in 1772 that they had a difficult 
part to play between the two nations and neutrality would be the best 
course for them to pursue. But how could they remain neutral, he added, 
when their forts were situated in the country of one of the parties 


®°® Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor David 
Mill and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 10 Dec. 1772, T.70/69, ff. 210-13 see; also 43 
above. 

100 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 12 Aug. 1772, T.70/31, ff. 432-3; Minutes of the Council 
at Cape Coast Castle, 11 Aug. 1772, T.70/152, f. 14. This episode illustrates the delays in 
correspondence between London and Cape Coast Castle. David Mill’s letter of 22 June 
1772 reporting further unrest on the coast was received by the Committee between 2 and 
10 December of that year. The Committee sent its instructions for a policy of neutrality 
and mediation on 10 December and then received Mill’s letter of 12 Aug. with the news of 
the Council’s resolution; Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to 
Governor David Mill and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 10 Dec. 1772 and 19 April 1773, 
T.70/69, ff. 210-13 and f. 214. 

101 Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa to Governor David 
Mill and Council, Cape Coast Castle, 19 April and 10 Dec. 1773, T.70/69, f. 214 and 
f. 218; Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 12 Dec. 1772 and 6 Mar. 1773, T.70/31, f. 435 and f. 439; 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Jan. 1768 to Dec. 1773, 331-2; see 
also p. 46 above. 
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concerned}°2—a salient point when it is remembered that the Fantes them- 
selves would obviously take advantage of the situation in order to try and 
gain protection and assistance. Prevailing conditions on the coast, then, 
of which Anglo-Dutch rivalry was a part, led the Company’s officers there 
to stress the importance of the connexion with Fante to a point which the 
Committee and Board of Trade and Plantations considered impolitic. In 
practical terms, the ‘support’ contemplated in the forts was of a limited 
kind; the significant fact is the assessment of the problem and the form- 
ulation of opinion which led to the resolution of 1772. Viewed thus, the 
events of Osei Kojo’s reign form an interesting early chapter in the history 
of the British relationship with Ashanti and Fante. 


102 Governor David Mill, Cape Coast Castle to the Committee of the Company of 
Merchants trading to Africa, 22 June 1772, T.70/31, ff. 431-2. 
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KAZEMBE AND THE PORTUGUESE 1798-1832 
By IAN CUNNISON 


DURING the century from 1760 to 1860 the territory of the present 
southern Katanga, eastern Angola and north-eastern Rhodesia lay to a great 
stent under the suzerainty of two powerful monarchs, Mwata Yamvo in 
e west and Kazembe in the east. Their common border was the Lualaba 
iver. Both were Lunda by tribe: Mwata Yamvo was the senior in that it 
was from the capital of his kingdom, which had been in existence possibly 
or a century or more, that Kazembe’s ancestor set out in the early 
tighteenth century to conquer east of the Lualaba. About 1740 he 
established his own capital near Lake Mweru in the lower Luapula valley. 
These two kingdoms lay between the Portuguese of Angola in the west 
and the Portuguese of Mozambique in the east, but neither had immediate 
ontact with white men: a number of tribes intervened on each side, but 
e distances and obstacles involved were perhaps less between Mwata 
amvo and the west coast than they were between Kazembe and Tete, 

e point of departure in Mozambique. 

In this paper I discuss the relationship which existed and developed 
between the Portuguese of Mozambique and the Lunda of Kazembe. I 
mention the Western Lunda and the Angolan Portuguese for their presence 
preatly determined Kazembe’s policy when he was confronted with white 

erchants from the east. The end result of this policy was a failure of 
ortuguese aspirations, which were two-fold: first, to establish trade 
elations with Kazembe on a sound basis, if possible by treaty; and, 
secondly, to open a transcontinental trade route between the two Portuguese 
erritories. 

They failed, although at the time in question they had no direct com- 
petition from other great powers and although soon afterwards Arab 
merchants from the East Coast successfully penetrated the same region. 
[his Arab trade with Kazembe flourished, though not without occasional 
military incidents, up to the time of European occupation. Concurrently 
with the Arabs, the Yeke, established in Katanga in the 1850’s, built an 
bmpire on the trade they organized in the area. I hope to discuss in a later 
ticle why these groups succeeded so soon after Kazembe had rebuffed the 

ortuguese. 

I shall refer to the three main Portuguese expeditions: those of Lacerda 
1798-9), the Pombeiros (1805-11), and Monteiro and Gamitto (1831-2). 
Together, along with various documents attached to the Lacerda 
xpedition diary, they give an interesting account of the relations of the 

ozambique Portuguese with the sertdo (the interior) in general, and with 

azembe in particular. 
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FIRST CONTACTS 


The Western Lunda probably had indirect contact with the Portuguese 
of Angola from a date preceding the Lunda diaspora. The legend has it 
that in coming eastwards from the western capital Kazembe had guns, 
which had never before been seen in these parts, and the noise of which 
alone was sufficient to frighten some groups into submission. Such trade 
relations as Mwata Yamvo had were through middlemen of the Bangala 
tribe of the Angolan interior,! through whom slaves were exported in 
exchange for guns and other goods. It is possible that these Lunda had 
already heard of other Portuguese on the East Coast, and that they thought 
they could reap equal benefit from trade with them. Indeed, one tradition 
gives as the reason for the eastward march the hope of finding more white 
men on the other side.? But other traditions give different reasons: for 
some, the expedition set out to colonize a fine country to which they had 
heard a refugee had gone; for others, it was to gain control of the salt 
marshes lying east of the Lualaba.® 

If we acknowledge 1740 as the approximate date of Kazembe’s establish- 
ment in the Luapula valley, that means he had been there for half a 
century before the Portuguese made direct contact with him or his 
successors. The first Portuguese to visit Kazembe was Manoel Gaetana 
Pereira, whose father Goncalo was a Goan well established in the town of 
Tete as a trader and gold washer. Manoel Pereira, speaking with Lacerda 
in 1798, informed him that Gongalo lived five days north of Tete and 
that in 1793 some Bisa tribesmen, in their trade with the Yao, had heard 
of Gongalo and had gone to trade with him. These same Bisa informed him 
that their master, Kazembe III, would like to enter into relations with him. 
Gongalo thus set about establishing this trade, and for his third expedition 
he sent his son Manoel together with a number of African merchants so 
that trade could be carried on on a large scale.> Manoel was thus the first 

1F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a Traveller’s Life in Western Africa (London, 1861, Hurst 
and Blackett), 11, 174; M. Plancquaert, Les Faga et les Bayaka du Kwango, Brussels, 1932 
(Institut Royal Colonial Belge), 78. 

2 A legend widely spread in N.E. Rhodesia states that an eastward migration was headed 
by a white man, often identified with the mythical figure Luchele Nganga, accompanied 
by a dog, who then both disappeared. The motif of whites then is closely connected with 
eastward moves. See chapter on ‘Origins’ in The Human Geography of the Mweru- 
Luapula District (MS. in Rhodes-Livingstone Institute). 

3 Mwata Kazembe XIV, Ifikolwe fyandi na Bantu bandi (London, 1951, Macmillan), 
14; and P. Pogge, Im Reiche des Muata Jamwo (Berlin, 1880, Dietrich Reimer), 225-6. 

4F. J. M. de Lacerda e Almeida, Travessia da Africa (hereafter referred to as Travessia). 
This is a collection of documents relating to the Lacerda expedition, previously published 
in the journal Annaes Maritimas e Coloniaes which is now almost unobtainable. Most of 
the documents were translated by Burton and published together with other material 
(including a translation of the Pombeiros’ diary) as The Lands of Cazembe (London, 1873, 
Royal Geographical Society). Travessia was published by the Agencia Geral das Colonias 
in 1936, and includes an introduction by Dr Manuel Murias. The present reference is on 
pp. 290-1. I have discussed dating problems in ‘The Reigns of the Kazembes’, Northern 
Rhodesia Fournal, 111, no. 2, 1956, 131-8. 

5 Travessia, 384-5. 
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person of European culture to reach Kazembe. Concerning the trade 
before this time, Manoel said on his return that 


there is a notorious difference between the amount of ivory the Yao formerly 
brought to Mozambique and the amount they bring iow, with the increase in the 
dealings with ivory, that the people of Zanzibar have made.® 


We get an idea of Kazembe’s own outlook at this period from two 
published passages. Manoel Pereira continues his statement: 


King Kazembe ardently desires intercourse with us, to go by the indications he 
gave; he would hardly permit Manoel Gaetano Pereira to leave his kingdom . .. 
and in the end allowed him to do so only on his promising to return; if he did not, 
then he would consider the Portuguese his enemies. 


During his stay of six months at the capital Manoel was well treated, 
and was given a cassava garden. Lacerda, continuing his report, writes: 


This king, our good friend, is proud of our intercourse and soon after Manoel’s 
arrival he sent word to his ‘father’ [i.e. Mwata Yamvo] that as they [i.e. the 
Western Lunda] had their. . . . ‘sons born in the water’, that is, white men, so 
also he had his whites on this side. This boast of his, as well as his interest in 
cloth, are among the reasons why he desires our communication and friendship.’ 


The second statement arose from the visit of an embassy from Kazembe 
in 1798 and reads as follows: 


On 27th February, 1798, in this town of Tete, in the residence of the Governor of 
these rivers, Dr. F. J. de Lacerda e Almeida, in the presence of that gentleman and 
all the inhabitants of this town, there appeared the ambassadors of King Kazembe 
to visit the said governor, saying that he desired friendship with him and with all 
the inhabitants of this town, and that they should send to establish relations with 
their master, and if there was any obstacle on the road or theft by any chief in the 
neighbourhood, they should advise him so that he could send his own people 
and we Portuguese should send our people also to clear the way . . . and that we 
should establish a settlement on the Luangwa river and cultivate cassava; he also 
desired that the inhabitants here should not send their merchandise individually, 
but all together. All having heard this proposal responded unanimously that they 
desired this friendship and trade, and that they agreed with whatever His 
Excellency the Governor might determine, since they saw how much he was 
interested in the public good. Thus they would give their assent by signing this 
declaration with me, José Sabastiao de Ataide, Public Notary, who has written 
and signed this declaration. 


There follow 24 signatures.® 


® Travessia, 387. Burton inhis translation of this paragraph nowhere indicates that he has 
omitted half of it; it is in fact preceded by a very confusing passage. The Lands of Cazembe, 
37. I can find no direct reference to this earlier indirect trade between Mozambique and 
Kazembe which is suggested by Pereira’s words, but Burton refers to Annaes Maritimas ¢ 
Coloniaes in which mention is made of Bisa trade with Quelimane. 

? Travessia, 388-9. (Burton wrote ‘evidently’ instead of ‘ardently’ in the first sentence.) 

8 Ibid. 383. Cf. Burton, The Lands of Cazembe, 46, fn. 
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These texts make it probable that at this time Kazembe sought trade 
with the Portuguese of Tete, and saw the importance of establishing a safe 
route between his capital and the Portuguese strongholds on the Zambezi. 
Manoel, in his 1798 interview with Lacerda, indicated the degree to which 
Kazembe already had the products of the western world at his court: 


From the kingdom of Mulopwe [Mwata Yamvo] there pass to Kazembe goods 
and merchandise which come from the west coast, like looking glasses, tea-sets 
which they keep for ostentation, plates, cups, velorio beads, missanga, cowries and 
woollen goods. . . . The slaves which Kazembe takes, he sends to his father 
[Mwata Yamvo] and from there they go to Angola . . . and in return come stuffs 
like flannel, durante, sarafina, and other things I have mentioned.°® 


Kazembe III was thus in touch with both coasts indirectly, and his 
costume showed the influence of his involvement in world trade. 


His usual clothing consists of a large silk cloth with a belt like a bandolier around 
it. . . his legs are covered with cowries, velorio beads, pipe-shaped beads and 
others of different colours.!° 


At this period the kingdom of Kazembe was nearly at the height of its 
expansion, and he and Mwata Yamvo together controlled a vast region of 
Central Africa. The two centres were in constant communication. In 
1806 the two Pombeiros (see below, pp. 70ff.) followed a well-established 
trade route between them; and an individual of the Bisa tribe gave Lacerda 
good evidence that he was familiar with Angola.‘ Thus there was 
transcontinental trade, and both potentates were in indirect contact with 
both sides. Also, both were trading on their respective sides through 
tribes which were in some measure under their control. The Bisa at this 
time were under Kazembe, though perhaps not very effectively,!* while the 
Bangala, Mwata Yamvo’s middlemen, were a distant branch of the Western 
Lunda. Kazembe clearly wanted the prestige attached to trade with the 
white men, quite apart from the goods obtained through it. 


THE LACERDA EXPEDITION 


Francisco José Maria de Lacerda e Almeida was the greatest of the 
Portuguese explorers to set off from Tete. He was actually a Brazilian, 
born in Sao Paulo, a mathematician and astronomer who, in a varied career, 
had explored the Matto Grosso.1* According to Burton, he had also 
explored the Cunene river and had some knowledge 9f South Africa.** In 
March 1797 he was appointed Governor of the Sena Rivers, and he took 
up his post in January 1798. 

The District of Tete formed a part of the Sena Rivers. Tete had been in 

® Travessia, 390. 10 Tbid. 391. 11 Tbid. 398. 

12 The Lands of Cazembe, 33 (from a letter not included in Travessia). 

13 J. de Oliveiro Boléo, ‘A Viagem do Dr Lacerda e Almeida’, 8 (Lisbon, 1938, in the 
series Exploragoes dos Portugueses em Africa). 


14 The Lands of Cazembe, 3. This is mentioned neither in Boléo, nor in Murias, op. cit. 
and I have found no independent confirmation. 
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existence as a town since the middle of the sixteenth century and a fortress 
was built there in 1608. Most of the Portuguese interests and trade had 
been directed south of the Zambezi into the country of Monomatapa, 
However, there are a few records of missionary penetration northwards, 
while in Marave country, immediately to the north of Tete, we know that 
gold was worked.1® North-westwards, as subsequent expeditions were to 
show, the water situation and the long lines of communication made travel 
very difficult. 

At this period many of the Portuguese made their living from Crown 
Lands (called Prazos) which they rented under a system of emphyteusis, 
while others worked gold diggings and traded in slaves, gold and ivory. 
The idea of exploring northwards for trade derived not from the local 
residents but from the administrations in Portugal, Angola and Mozam- 
bique; and the primary aim of such exploration was to be the establishment 
of a transcontinental trade route (viagem d contra-costa) which would be of 
obvious commercial and political value. The proposition had been mooted 
for many years,?® but at this time the recent British occupation (1795) of 
the Cape of Good Hope gave the project added value: Britain was threaten- 
ing the Portuguese trade position in Central Africa, as well as her sea 
route round the continent. 

Lacerda was chosen as governor of the Sena Rivers with the object of 
promoting such an expedition.1” He wrote to the Minister of State of 


the most gratifying intelligence that your Excellency, with the view of establish- 
ing land-communication between the Eastern and Western coasts of Africa, and 
of cutting off the long and perilous passage round the Cape of Good Hope, had 
proposed to explore the unknown interior.!® 


After mentioning that the importation of European goods which became 
indispensable to the natives tended to make the latter friendly towards the 
white men, he went on: 


let us now specify the advantages which such an expedition would bring to 
commerce, to the Crown, and to the people themselves. It would extend our 
conquests over lands and tribes hitherto unknown. It would open a line of com- 
munications between the Eastern and Western Coasts, which might then mutu- 
ally support each other; whilst in the case of one being attacked the other would 
offer a sure refuge to our colonists. Ships from Asia would discharge cargo at 
Mozambique, and goods could be transported overland to Benguela without the 
dangers and delay of doubling the Cape of Storms. Thus the custom-house duty 
would increase, and the industry of the whites, as well as of the blacks, would be 
furthered. . . . Camels might be introduced [sic], and perhaps the zebra might be 


15 See reproduction of a contemporary account in P. A. de Sousa e Silva, Distrito de Tete, 
Lisbon, 1927 (Livraria Portugalia Editora), 25, 27, 30, which also gives destinations of 
caravans at the time. 

16 And some unsuccessful expeditions had set out from Benguela (see de Sousa e Silva, 
op. cit. 26). 

17 Boléo, op. cit. 8. 

18 Translated in The Lands of Cazembe, 14-15 (not in Travessia). 
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tamed. Besides which there are thousands of negro porters, each carrying, for 
many leagues and for small pay, a pack of cloth worth 120 cruzados. 

The new possessors of Table Bay require careful watching or our want of 
energy will enable them to extend northwards. Who will prevent these new 
colonists selling the slaves of our southern interior, thus palpably injuring our 
trade, which has already lost one third of its value. . . . The cause of our trade’s 
decay is simply this: the African has no objection to walking 150 miles if he can 
get for his slaves more and better cloth than can be afforded by our traders; 
whilst the latter here make smaller profits than their rivals. . . . Moreover the 
heart of the country, thus flanked on both sides by our possessions, will be more 
securely subjected to us.!® 


The orders which Lacerda issued to the expedition made provision for 
the investigation of the Central African river system (then of course entirely 
unknown and badly guessed) on the basis of current knowledge. This was 
to be effected by dividing the expedition into sections. One of these was 
to go from Kazembe to Angola. Paragraph 13 of the orders reads: ‘They 
will arrange a firm alliance with Kazembe, and foster friendship with him, 
and make conditions of trade as favourable to us as possible. . . .’?° 

After much trouble in mustering men and supplies the expedition 
managed to depart. A hundred Bisa were available as carriers but the rest 
of the number had to be got from local owners in the face of loud objections. 
Likewise the collection of an adequate amount of trade goods at reasonable 
prices proved difficult. Commenting on similar difficulties attending his 
later expedition, Gamitto wrote: 


Voyages of exploration in these interior districts of Africa have always suffered 
opposition from residents of the province interested in the slave trade. Their 
spirit of intrigue, ambition and rapacity has determined them to raise up all kinds 
of opposition to anyone who would take on such an exploration, with the aim of 
discouraging him and making him desist from his intention. These people, living 
in sloth and indolence, which their wealth effortlessly acquired enables them to 
do, have been indefatigable in rendering useless any government measures or 
any individual enterprises, which they imagine could influence directly or 
indirectly their speculative arrangements. As a suitable means of prosecuting 
this aim they have always taken care to destroy confidence and sow discord among 
the various superior authorities, with the idea that this state would produce 
circumstances from which they could profit for the aim they have in view. These 
people are the main cause of the decadence of Mozambique province; and so long 
as the slave trade is not completely dead in the territories which constitute it, the 
province will never be able to enter upon the road of prosperity.” 


Gamitto was not alone in his judgement. A contemporary (1806) account 
talks of the degeneracy of the province and the reasons for it in these terms: 


I see from the Archives of this government that, since the time of Captain- 
General Balthazar Manuel Pereira do Lago, the first to legislate for the Sena 
19 The Lands of Cazembe, 19-21. 20 Travessia, 146. 


21 A, C. P. Gamitto, O Muata Cazembe, Lisbon, 1854, Imprensa Nacional, 450. Re- 
printed 1937 by Agencia Geral das Colonias. All references are to the 1854 edition. 
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Rivers, complaints have been continual about the decadence of the trade and the 
population, and the lack of agriculture; and notwithstanding the knowledge that 
all had about this progressive decadence no one had made provisions for bringing 
it to an end, for extinguishing its causes and diminishing its effects. Any arrange- 
ments made were simply palliatives. . . . What is the use of vaguely recom- 
mending agriculture, or getting a small number of families to occupy the land, 
while neglecting the causes which impede the progress of agriculture or popu- 
lation? 


He complained that iron, saltpetre and indigo, tobacco, rice and wheat, 
might all be profitably worked, but there was only a casual trade in ivory, 
gold and slaves. The main cause of the trouble appeared to him to be the 
institution of Crown Estates, the lack of security and property rights, 
the small number of proprietors and the great number of property-less 
families. ?? 


The military side of the Lacerda expedition consisted of about fifty 


soldiers. Eighteen Portuguese are named as having taken part. Of these, 
Lacerda could trust only two or three, including the chaplain, Fr. Pinto, 
whom he later named as deputy commander. Lacerda himself was bitter 
about the general lack of enthusiasm, of which the difficulties he 
encountered were signs. He alone had a scientific spirit and an enthusiasm 
for the expedition and its aims. 

On the journey he showed himself well capable of entering into amicable 
relations with the headmen and chiefs he met. As for Kazembe, the first 
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intimation that Lacerda had was that his reception would be friendly: rari 


‘I was told that the king was so pleased with my coming that he would 
soon be smearing his body with chalk as a sign of thankfulness to his 
ancestors’.23 But Lacerda had suffered much illness, and he died at or 


near Kazembe’s capital, on 18 October 1798. Pinto took over and continued fj 
the expedition diary. Some of the military were unwilling to acknowledge |; 


his position; there was trouble over the royal treasury; and one man, 
Caleja, did his best to upset all the expedition’s plans. Unable to go 
forward to Angola, the expedition left Kazembe after seven months and 
returned, with hair-raising adventures, to Tete. 

Kazembe III received these first Europeans well, and gave them many 
signs and protestations of friendship. He expected gifts from them, but 
gave return gifts. He outwardly gave the expedition little cause for 
dissatisfaction. 


A high officer of Kazembe’s complained to Kazembe that Capt. Joao da Cunha 
Pereira had dishonoured himself with his wife, and demanded satisfaction. 
Kazembe told him to punish his wife for having troubled the whites. . . . The 
reason for Kazembe’s reply was as follows. When he heard the expedition was 
coming to his land, he gathered his elders and informed them, and considering 

22 From report by Capt.-General of the Sena Rivers A. N. de Barbosa de Vilas-Boas 
Tru4o, quoted in de Sousa e Silva, op. cit. 37-38. The Crown Estates were not abolished 
unti] 1854. 

23 Travessia, 244. 
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the whites had no women with them, he recommended that they should look after 
their wives properly, since if any of them went astray, he would not consider 
there was a case to answer.” 


Later, he even dealt gently with a homicide.?* 

Nevertheless, the main aim of the expedition was not satisfied. They 
did not receive permission to go through to Angola. When the question 
was raised, the king mentioned the difficulties in the way: wars, famine and 
also Lacerda’s death. He did not want the responsibility of allowing the 
expedition to go on without advance warning having been given, and bade 
them return to report to their masters at Tete, adding that a second 
expedition would be allowed to go farther.2® Some members of the 
expedition then joined in intrigue to dissuade Kazembe from allowing the 
passage; they saw now no benefit to themselves in the additional hardships, 
ince Lacerda, who had the power to promise them advancement, was dead. 
Later Kazembe gave permission but again revoked it. It was eventually 
greed that two members might remain to await Kazembe’s permission 
o cross, which was promised.” One of these was later found by the 
Pombeiros in 1806 still waiting, and he almost certainly returned to 
Tete.2* 

The other aim, that of establishing a trade agreement with Kazembe, 
jseems not to have been mentioned at all; except that Kazembe 





spoke to me [Pinto] of the promise I had made him to send from Mozambique 
various . . . good things, a promise I promptly ratified. For his part he undertook 
I open the road from his lands to Mozambique in order to communicate with 
me.?9 


It was perhaps too much to expect that Kazembe should welcome the 
of a big expedition starting westwards with trade goods into an area 
in which his own people appeared to be doing well enough. The Portuguese 
for their part were at the mercy of Kazembe not only because of their 
lack of goods, but also because of the division in their ranks and the 
igo sie of the carriers. Kazembe succeeded in a tactical move which 
was of immediate benefit to himself: he relieved the expedition of the gifts 
which had been destined to Mwata Yamvo and ‘Mueneputo’.%° 

At this period the East Coast Arabs had not themselves penetrated to 
Kazembe, their trade having been left in the hands of Bantu middlemen. 
With the Portuguese arrival at Kazembe, the king was confronted with a 
new situation—new to himself and new to Mwata Yamvo. He was now in 
direct touch with the source of European goods, and it must have been 
clear to him that he was in touch with a powerful people. He was willing, 
in this situation, to reap the benefits of the trade, but unwilling to encourage 
their access to the hinterland of his own and Mwata Yamvo’s territory. 


°4 Ibid. 260-1. 25 Tbid. 267. 86 Thid. 272. 27 Tbid. 329. 
28 The Lands of Cazembe, 225. 29 Travessia, 344. 

30 Both the Governor of Angola and the chief of an African tribe close to the Angolan 
Portuguese were called by this name in the interior. 
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Kazembe, if he had direct trade with the Portuguese, would then himself 
have the added advantage of being able to pass it on with his compliments 
to his fellow potentate. 


THE POMBEIROS 


The diaries of Lacerda and Pinto were copied and put at the disposal 
of the Captain-General of Angola.*4 This officer had, from his end, 
delegated the work of crossing Africa to the Director of the ‘Fair of 
Cassange’, who sent two of his staff, half-castes who were merchants in 
the interior, to attempt the crossing. These two, P. J. Baptista and Amaro 
or Anastacio José, are generally known as ‘the Pombeiros’.®? Having set 
out in 1802, after much delay they reached Mwata Yamvo who provided 
them with guides. In order to be allowed passage the Director gave as an 
excuse for the Pombeiros’ journey that he wished to find out details of the 
death of his ‘brother’ Lacerda. The Pombeiros arrived at the capital of 
Kazembe IV (the son of Lacerda’s host who had succeeded in 1805), on 
30 October 1806.4 Here they were detained until 1810, and they arrived 
at Tete only in February 1811.*5 On their return journey by the same 
route they were once again detained at Kazembe a further nine months: 
I have not seen the record of their return journey, if indeed it exists. 

The promise of better trade which the Lacerda expedition had opened 
had fallen flat. In 1805, Chief-sergeant Velasco, who had been on that 
expedition, wrote to the home government that ‘those roads which were 
discovered on the former occasion are now virtually closed for lack of use’,** 
although a group of Kazembe’s people had brought presents through 
shortly before he wrote. In May 1811 the Governor of Tete reported: 


observing this place to be somewhat destitute of trade, through the bad under- 
standing that has existed with several of the petty kings surrounding it, I invited 
to my residential quarter in May 1810 Gongalo Caetano Pereira [mentioned 
above], an aged man and one experienced in these inner parts. Conversing with 
him about the extension I wished the Captaincy to acquire in its commerce, | 
asked him to point out to me some place to which our traffic could be sent. 
He replied that formerly the subjects of the King Kazembe frequented this 


31 Travessia, 73-74. 

82 From the Angolan Portuguese pombo, road: travelling agents. 

38 Letter of the Director, translated in The Lands of Cazembe, 201-2. 

34’'The Pombeiros’ diary, written by Baptista, was published in Annaes Maritimas e 
Coloniaes, and is translated with connected documents in The Lands of Cazembe, the 
translation being by B. A. Beadle. Latterly it was translated (from the English version 
mostly) into French by A. Verbeken and M. Walraet in La Premiére Traversée du Katanga 
en 1806, Brussels, 1953 (Institut Royal Colonial Belge), along with an excellent comment- 
ary on the route and on the Pombeiros’ significance as the first recorders of this part of 
Katanga. 

85 Livingstone reported from Tete in 1860: ‘A lady now living at Tette, Donna Eugenia, 
remembers distinctly these slaves—their woolly hair dressed in the Lunda fashion, till 
letters came from the Governor-General of Mozambique, which they successfully carried 
back to Cassange.’ He goes on: ‘on this slender fibre hangs all the Portuguese pretensions 
to having possessed a road across Africa’. The Zambesi and its Tributaries (London, 1865, 
Murray), 260. 

36 Travessia, 379. 
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town, but that from the time we attempted the opening up of communications 
with those interior places they had ceased to come, and he said he did not know 
the reason for it. Some declared it was in consequence of the disorders our people 
created in the [lands of the] said Kazembe after the death of Governor Lacerda. 


As a result, he sent an embassy to Kazembe IV who informed him in 
return of the presence of the Pombeiros in his capital. ‘They had then been 
four years with him.3? The main reason for this may have been Kazembe’s 
involvement in a war with the Bisa.2® However, Kazembe IV seems to 
have exerted himself to keep the Tete road open. 
When there are no travellers trading at his capital [the Pombeiros related], he will 
order slaves and ivory to be collected, and will go with his ambassadors to 
chastise such chiefs as stop the way to traders coming from Tete to his country; 
and whoever the chief may be who will not allow travellers to pass, he will pro- 
ceed at once to array his fighting men.*® 

For most of their long stay at Kazembe the Pombeiros were well treated. 
They left on two occasions but had to turn back owing to the disturbed 
state of the country. But in 1811, on their way westwards to Angola, most 
of the cloth which had been destined for use on the journey and as gifts 
for Mwata Yamvo, was taken from them. This was probably in order to 
prevent the Portuguese in Mozambique from establishing direct contact 
with Mwata Yamvo. On the one hand the Lunda were in rivalry with the 
Portuguese over transcontinental trade; on the other Kazembe was in 
rivalry with Mwata Yamvo, presumably, over trade with Mozambique. 
And although Kazembe IV told the Pombeiros that ‘he the son and 
successor [of Kazembe III, host to Lacerda’s expedition] would do all 
that in any way might be possible’ to allow an expedition to pass through 
to Mwata Yamvo,*° the opportunity for him to do so did not arise until 
1831, when he was rather otherwise inclined. 

The Pombeiros found Kazembe IV living in some state, although much 
of the material at his court was jettison from the Lacerda expedition. Still, 


King Kazembe has tea-pots, cups, pans, demijohns, silver spoons and forks, 
plates of Lisbon earthenware, good hats, shoe-buckles, and gold money, doub- 
loons and half-doubloons. He has a Christian courtesy, he doffs his hat, and gives 
good day, good afternoon, or good evening. He keeps all the white man’s furni- 
ture that belonged to the late Governor Lacerda and other white people . . . as 
there were no porters.‘ 


Of Kazembe’s trade in general, the Pombeiros stated that it 


consists of ivory, slaves, green stones and copper bars, which they sell to the 
travellers from Tete and Senna, and to blacks of the Huiza [Bisa] nation, who are 
established on the road to Tete. These Huizas are the first travellers who ever 
traded with Kazembe, long before any pombeiros of Senhor Gongalo Caetano 
[Pereira] appeared. . . . Goncalo Caetano being the first stranger who discovered 
Kazembe’s, and the Huizas are the people who in former days went to Tete to 


37 The Lands of Cazembe, 167-8. 38 Thid. 230. 39 Ibid. 231. 
40 Tbid. 226. 41 Ibid. 230. 
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buy India goods and Tanga cloths. . . . [He sends] tribute to his master the 
Mwata Yamvo, by his ambassadors, and by some of Mwata Yamvo’s guides, 
who go there to collect and buy slaves, goods, the large pande shells, cotton, 
cambric, small plates, cowries, copper basins, etc.*? 


Baptista was appointed captain of a company of foot established ‘to be 
employed in the communication which has just been discovered between 
the two coasts’,** but in spite of this little is heard of Kazembe between 
1811 and 1831. We have a clue that a merchant reached Kazembe in 1814, 
but he left no reports.** 

In 1827 the settlement which had already been projected in 1798 was 
established on the Luangwa, in order to try and encourage the ivory trade 
with the Bisa. This was the first European settlement in the present 
Northern Rhodesia.*® The project was badly carried out. A small military 
force was sent, but no merchants or goods to attract trade 


or any other provisions made to give the post a commercial character; and by 
an accumulation of ill luck, it took place at a time when the Bisa were involved 
in wars, and hence were without trade: all the same the force took formal posses- 
sion [from the local chief] and remained there more than two years until, with 
many representations from the officers who were guarding the desert without the 
slightest purpose and suffering great privations, the order was given to withdraw 
without any positive result having been achieved. 


When Gamitto passed through in 1831 he found the few ‘colons’ 
‘without any cultivation, and living off wild fruits, roots, and the carrion 
left by lions’.® Had Kazembe had the desire to keep open the routes in 
this time, he could hardly have done so owing to the war in progress, 
athwart the line of march, between the Bemba and the Bisa, to which the 
diary makes abundant reference. 


MONTEIRO AND GAMITTO 


The next project was the Monteiro-Gamitto expedition, the value of 
which to posterity has been greatly underestimated. Burton said of it: ‘it 
can hardly be said to have added much to what was noticed by the 
energetic and courageous Governor (Lacerda)’.47 A later author, com- 
paring it with the Lacerda expedition, described it as ‘one comic echo’ 


42 The Lands of Cazembe, 228-32. 

#3 Decrees issued by the Prince Regent from the Palace of Rio de Janeiro, 28-8-1815, 
translated in The Lands of Cazembe, 244. 

44 His name was JoZo Vicente da Cruz, and he had gone in company with the interpreter 
of the later Monteiro expedition, José Vicente de Aquino. Kazembe claimed he had left 
unpaid debts incurred in civil suits. Gamitto, op. cit. 226, 229. 

45 See E. H. Lane Poole, ‘An Early Portuguese Settlement in Northern Rhodesia’, 
Journal of the Royal African Society, April 1931, 164-8. Lane Poole had clearly not read 
Gamitto’s important passage on this settlement at Marambo. 

46 Gamitto, op. cit. 138-9. “7 The Lands of Cazembe, 11. 

48 K. G. Bradley, ‘Viagem 4 Contracosta’, Northern Rhodesia Fournal, 111, no. 4 (re- 
printed from The African Observer). In The Lands of Cazembe what is described as a 
‘résumé’ of this expedition consisted of no more than a translation of about ten pages out 
of the book’s 486. My complete translation is now in the press in Lisbon. 
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and considered it worth while to translate only Gamitto’s amusing and to 
him undignified arrival at the capital on a donkey, and sums up: ‘sic 
transit gloria’. It remains in fact of considerable historical and ethno- 
graphic value. 

The expedition arose out of the arrival at Tete of a caravan of Kazembe’s 
people bearing ivory. At the time, this seems to have been a sufficiently 
uncommon occurrence to merit attention. When it arrived the Governor 
of the Sena Rivers was absent, but he sent orders for it to wait, and in the 
meanwhile he decided to use the excuse of the caravan’s presence to 
mount another expedition to the interior, for which the metropolitan 
government was continually pressing. 

Kazembe seemed not to have forgotten the Portuguese, for the leader 
of the caravan told the authorities at Tete that Kazembe wanted them to 
come and trade. But Gamitto discovered later that the self-seeking 
Governor had put these words into his mouth. Gamitto, a soldier, was 
much concerned about the expedition because of the distances involved 
and considered it would be better for Tete to try and press trade where it 
had formerly been successful, south of the Zambezi. It was a bad 
expedition, mounted, according to Gamitto, for the glory of the Governors 
of Mozambique and the Sena Rivers.49‘Of the individuals who 
accompanied it, the only ones who could read and write were the two 
commandants.5° Of instruments of observation, only one compass was 
delivered, and nothing else, not even a spyglass.’51 There was much 
sickness, death and privation, and no satisfaction from Kazembe. 

The expedition found the same Kazembe IV that had been host to the 
Pombeiros. Its task with him was to open friendly trade relations with him, 
and not to cross Africa. But Kazembe was in no mood to satisfy even this 
limited aim. He warned them that the times were now different from those 
in which Lacerda had come. What he succeeded in doing was to extract 
from the expedition the bulk of the trade goods they possessed, whether 
belonging to the Royal Treasury or to individuals. He justified this by 
saying that the leader of his caravan had told him that the expedition had 
been mounted in order to bring to Kazembe those objects which he 
desired, and that in consequence everything the expedition carried was 
rightly his.52 He forbade any of his subjects on pain of death to trade 
with the expedition, even in food, and thus food had to be bought secretly 
at very high price: Kazembe’s gifts of food were inadequate. At one point 
he appeared ready himself to start to trade, but was prepared to do so 
only in slaves for which the Portuguese, themselves on the point of starvation, 
had no use.®3 When the expedition tried to open negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty, they were met by demands for much fine cloth.*4 Kazembe 

49 Gamitto, op. cit., xvii—xix. 

5° Monteiro was in charge, Gamitto the second-in-command. Monteiro (not the author 
of Angola and the River Congo) left only brief notes which were not published. 


51 Gamitto, op. cit. xx. 
52 Tbid. 244. 53 Tbid. 249. 54 Ibid. 247. 
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took every occasion to demand presents from members of the expedition, 
using all kinds of threats. 

The king was boastful about what he already possessed in the way of 
European goods. He showed the expedition boxes containing ‘two large 
bundles of silk and woollen cloths of all colours; ten boxes of beads and 
assorted stones; forty very clean shot guns and six hunting carbines 
wrapped in lace-trimmed cloth’.5> And at a ceremonial gathering the 
general Mwinempanda addressed the expedition, at a time when feelings 
between Kazembe and the whites were very high over the latter’s failure 
to hand over goods quickly enough, and said: ‘Kazembe has no need for 
[commerce with] Tete, because cloths come to him from [the Arab coast] 
as well as from Angola; the Bisa bring them to him; Tete is quite 
unnecessary ’.*® 

Frustrated in their immediate aim, the expedition’s leaders wanted to 
put it to some use by exploring the Kundelungu mountains for minerals. 
Permission was refused. Later when they asked to be allowed to go north 
to Mweru Marsh (to examine the strange behaviour of the water), per- 
mission was ostensibly granted, but Kazembe sent a message to withdraw 
all suitable canoes for the passage of a swamp.5” 

Things got tenser. Kazembe feigned illness, and had a diviner report 
that his sickness was due to the spirit of one Portuguese member of the 
expedition who had died on the road.5* He said he regarded the king of 
Portugal as his brother chief, and that the king so regarded him.®® He 
succeeded for a few days in having the Portuguese sit on skins before his 
throne, instead of on the chairs which they normally took to their audiences 
with him.®® There was an angry scene on 20 February 1832 in which 
Kazembe told the expedition that, because the white men had been 
ordained masters of the earth, the justified anger of Kazembe was unim- 
portant to them; that they did not bother to bring him the price of assuaging 
that anger; and he again charged them with expending all the goods that 
were his by right, and threatened to have them all beheaded. He charged 
them also with allowing their negroes to ravage Lunda gardens and women. 
The immunity their predecessors had enjoyed at the hands of his father 
Kazembe III was no longer operative. Later there was a more serious 
threat to their lives, when they were surrounded in the royal enclosure by 
warriors with drawn broadswords. 

The king delayed giving permission for the expedition to return to 
Tete in order, says Gamitto, to be able to extract the last goods from them. 
(They buried some to keep them out of his hands, and dug them up before 
leaving.) Eventually they got away from the country, but only after 
Kazembe IV had had a dream in which Kazembe III had appeared 
complaining of the harsh treatment he was dealing out to the countrymen 


55 Gamitto, loc. cit. $¢ Ibid. 323. 8? Ibid. 315. 58 Thid. 282. 

59 Tbid. 313. I have heard it said by Europeans in N. Rhodesia that Kazembe was 
created a Count of Portugal, but have so far found no evidence about this in literature. 

6° Tbid. 280. 
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of his friend Lacerda.*! But all through the seven-month stay, Kazembe 
had from time to time reiterated his friendship for white men. 

The expedition returned to Tete badly mauled, after suffering great 
hardships on the way back. On arrival a memorandum was drawn up on 
the possibilities of opening up commercial relations with the interior. It 
read as follows: 


We all agreed that the establishment of a commercial treaty with Kazembe 
was neither possible nor desirable; firstly because of the thievery and barbarism 
of Kazembe in whose state there was no security; secondly because he has no 
goods to export like ivory, copper or green stone since he has ruined, through his 
wars, the lands from which these come, but slaves are the only goods he has and 
these he sells at an exorbitant price. Thirdly because he alone engages in com- 
merce and he prohibits others from doing so on pain of death. Fourthly because 
trade with him is obligatory and when he offers goods he already has fixed the 
price, and this has to be given without bargaining, otherwise he . . . kills people 
in the presence of the merchants and threatens them themselves, and then it is 
necessary to give double for unwanted goods in order not to have him injure the 
people more . . . so that in the end he gets for nothing the object he desires. 
Fifthly because when he sends some object for sale it is for an exorbitant price. 
. . . Sixthly the merchants are unable to return when they want. . . . Seventhly 
because he pays no attention to the standard cloths®* . . . but only woollen 
printed, or other fine coloured cloths. . . . Lastly this trade is unsuitable be- 
cause of the great distance of desert that has to be crossed between the Luangwa 
and here. . . and it is necessary to expend trade goods on subsistence. It should 
be added that the Bemba people who occupy the wide territory from the Luangwa 
river as far as [the borders of Kazembe] capture the men and steal the goods they 
carry. In view of all this such a trade would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
Captaincy.®* 


Such a report must surely have had a damping effect on any subsequent 
Governor who might have wished to establish relations with Kazembe or 
the west. Indeed there seems to have been no subsequent Portuguese 
penetration to Kazembe on the route to Mwata Yamvo but this did not 
deter the Portuguese Foreign Minister, Barros Gomes, from presenting 
his ‘rose-coloured map’ on which not only Angola and Mozambique, but 
also the interior linking them, were printed rose for Portuguese. This was 
shortly before the British South Africa Company’s operations which gave 
a final shape to the pattern of colonization.*4 


61 Ibid. 329. It is still the custom for Kazembe to report his dreams to his advisers, 
who interpret them as if the ancestor were trying to point out to the reigning monarch 
some breach of custom for which he is responsible. Lacerda was buried near the cemetery 
of the kings and was accorded a ‘ gravekeeper’ in royal fashion. 

82 Standard cloths (fatos de lei) the commonest cloths available and those normally used 
in commercial transactions with native tribes. 63 Gamitto, loc. cit. 337-8. 

64 Valdez, op. cit. 11, 213, says, however, ‘I think the last visit cf a white traveller to 
Kazembe was in 1853, when my companion and friend, Mr Freitas, who was one of the 
gentlemen forming the expedition, was fortunately enabled to begin the writing of an 
interesting work he is about to publish respecting African languages, or dialects’. I can 
find no further trace of this man or his work. 
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It must be stated that the whole account as given by Gamitto has been 
called in question by Muhammad bin Saleh whom Livingstone met at 
Kazembe’s capital in 1867. He said: 


Monteiro’s statement is false: no goods were forced from him; but it was a year 
of scarcity, and Monteiro had to spend his goods in buying food instead of slaves 
and ivory, and made up the tale of Casembe plundering him to appease his 
creditors. ®5 


I doubt it. Muhammad said this in answer to Livingstone’s question to 
Kazembe on the reason why his ancestor had robbed Monteiro. Muhammad 
at this time was a prisoner of Kazembe’s, and was trying to secure his 
release, and so a friendly answer would go to his credit. Moreover, the 
only Arabs mentioned in Gamitto’s account left soon after the expedition 
arrived. The Portuguese authorities also appear to have had no suspicions 
of this kind because Gamitto was eventually made Governor of Tete when 
it was separated from the Sena Rivers in 1853. 

The only European power in this part of Africa at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century had a well-defined objective, to link up its two vast 
territories by a transcontinental route; and to further the first objective, 
the Mozambique government was interested in opening trade with 
Kazembe, who occupied a key position on the route joining the two 
colonies. They also made some attempts to implement this objective, but 
they did not succeed in doing so, being held up at each attempt by Kazembe. 
An expedition of the size of Monteiro’s was dependent, while operating at 
such a distance from its base with desert and famine in between, on 
Kazembe’s goodwill and this goodwill seems not to have existed. At this 
time Kazembe had no other rivals in the east centre of the continent, and 
in order to retain his ascendancy had to be sure to keep out the white men 
whom he recognized as having been ‘ordained masters of the earth’. And 
it was especially important for him to do so since his real link of strength, 
the Kazembe-Mwata Yamvo axis, was that which the Portuguese would 
have assailed. The pattern was to be broken shortly afterwards by the 
arrival of the Arabs and the Yeke, the former coming as individual, 
powerfully armed traders, the latter establishing an empire, based on wealth 
of trade, in south-eastern Katanga. But the methods which both these 
later groups used were different, and by the organization of their 
manceuvres—and possibly also because, as fellow-Africans, they entered 
more freely into the spirit of central African society and politics—they were 
independent of the goodwill of local potentates. Thus their efforts were 
crowned with success. 


65 Livingstone, Last Journals, 1, 294. 66 Gamitto, op. cit. xxv. 
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FOUR SIERRA LEONE RECAPTIVES 
By CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


PARLIAMENT passed in 1807 the act to illegalize (called prematurely to 
abolish) the slave-trade. A Vice-Admiralty Court where the Navy could 
bring captured slave-ships for condemnation was constituted in Freetown, 
the capital of the Colony of Sierra Leone. From 1819 international anti- 
slave-trade courts, the Courts of Mixed Commission, were constituted 
there too. Until 1864, when the last ship destined for the Atlantic slave- 
trade was condemned, slave-ships were regularly brought in and the slaves 
freed. 

The British settlement in Sierra Leone had been founded twenty years 
earlier as a home for freed slaves who had made their way to England from 
across the Atlantic. From 1791 until 1807 it belonged to the Sierra Leone 
Company. About a thousand former plantation slaves, freed for joining 
the British forces during the War of American Independence, were brought 
from Nova Scotia to settle there in 1792, and in 1800 about 700 Maroons, 
from-a community of runaway slaves in the Jamaica mountains. Known 
collectively in Sierra Leone as ‘Settlers’, they formed a small settled 
population of African descent, to which year by year ‘recaptives’ freed 
from the slave-ships were added. 

Some recaptives were enlisted as soldiers or apprenticed as servants in 
Freetown. Most were sent to found villages on the mountainous Colony 
peninsula. In the early days they were left largely to themselves with 
little supervision or instruction. Sir Charles MacCarthy, governor of 
Sierra Leone 1816-24, introduced a more positive policy. He persuaded 
the British Government to join with the Church Missionary Society in 
trying to turn these peoples gathered from all over West Africa into an 
orderly community of self-respecting Christians, who would pass on to 
others the religion and European ways they had learnt.+ 

Churches and schools were built and villages laid out round them. Until 
1824 the C.M.S. missionaries had charge. Then the Society, unable to 
recruit enough missionaries, gave up secular superintendence. Lay officials 
were substituted, but missionaries remained to preach and teach. The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society also sent missionaries to Sierra Leone. 

Missionaries provided the recaptives with religious and moral precept: 
the Settlers provided a practical example of Europeanized Christian life 
for them to follow. The Settlers dressed and built houses in European style. 
They spoke English. They had their own churches—Methodist, Baptist 
and Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion—run without European 


1 For MacCarthy’s policy see Public Record Office C.O. 267/42, MacCarthy, 74, 31.5.16; 
C.O. 267/47, MacCarthy, 154, 20.5.18. 
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supervision. Recaptives apprenticed to them grew up in their households 
and learnt their ways. African by descent, domiciled in Sierra Leone, they 
were more accessible for recaptive imitation than the small transient 
European community of missionaries, officials and traders. 

This article, instancing four individual careers, illustrates some of the 
ways in which recaptives reacted to the conditions of their new life. 

I have chosen Emmanuel Cline, a Hausa; William Jenkins and James 
Godfrey Wilhelm, both Ibo; and William Johnson, an ‘Aku’ (as Yoruba 
recaptives were called in Sierra Leone). The Aku, enslaved in great 
numbers after the Owu War of 1821,” were the largest recaptive group in 
the Colony, the Ibo the next largest. There were only a few Hausa—never 
more than about 200. These four were freed in the Colony in about 
1820. I know nothing of their early years there except that Johnson was 
apprenticed to a fisherman. Cline, Wilhelm and perhaps Johnson took 
the names of C.M.S. missionaries (Cline from Klein); Jenkins was a 
settler name. None of the four had much schooling; Jenkins could not 
read or write; Cline all his life preferred to speak Hausa at home. 

The recaptives, let down in their homelands by their own gods who had 
allowed them to be enslaved, heard the Christian gospel gladly. 
Missionaries (C.M.S. and Wesleyan) and Settler pastors preached it as a 
strongly individual message, emphasizing that personal conviction of sin 
and redemption were necessary for salvation. They insisted on converts 
giving oral testimony of personal experience (which incidentally also 
encouraged them to express themselves articulately in English), 
Congregations were divided into ‘classes’ on the Methodist model, each 
under a converted recaptive class-leader, responsible for the members’ 
moral welfare. ‘Thus recaptives were encouraged to accept responsibility 
and te strive for heavenly and earthly prizes. 

It was assumed in England that Sierra Leone would be an agricultural 
colony, raising produce for export. Most of the recaptives did farm for 
subsistence. But many of their villages were unsuitably sited for farming. 
They had no experience of plantation agriculture, and the British govern- 
ment ignored successive governors’ pleas to send out instructors. Some, 
encouraged by a missionary, grew arrowroot for export, but it was ill- 
prepared and could not be marketed.® 

Stimulated by a gospel which stressed personal achievement, but unable 
to achieve much by farming, enterprising recaptives left their villages to 
seek work in Freetown. But there were few jobs available. Domestic 
work was done by unpaid recaptive apprentices; Kru labourers from down 
the coast provided shipping and harbour labour.® 

Lack of regular employment appeared a grievance. It proved an 


2 For which see S. O. Biobaku, The Egba and their Neighbours (Oxford, 1957), 13. 
3S. W. Koelle, Polyglotta Africana (London, 1854), 10. 

“Parl. Paper, 1842, xi, 494. 

5 C.0O. 323/148, Denham, 13.4.27, 4.4.27. 

®C.O. 267/159, Doherty, 51, 7.10.40. 
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opportunity. Excluded from permanent manual labour, and dependence 
on European or Settler employers, they had to shift for themselves. Casual 
work—cutting firewood, or hawking fish—brought in a few pennies. 
Living was cheap: twopence a day provided enough rice and palm oil to 
live on.? Landed recently in the Colony, they had at most a wife and a 
child or two to support, none of the dependent relatives they would have 
had at home. With the coppers they saved they bought trade goods from 
the European shops to hawk in the streets or take up-country to barter 
for produce. By the early 1830’s there were about 300 regularly trading in 
the Freetown streets.® 

MacCarthy’s governorship, 1816-24, had been a period of lavish govern- 
ment spending. European trade was then attracted to Freetown. The 
biggest firm was Macaulay & Babington, started in 1808 by Zachary 
Macaulay the abolitionist, who had once been governor under the Sierra 
Leone Company. Within a dozen or so years he made a fortune of about 
£100,000. Much, probably most of it, came from public sources. Though 
there was from 1817 a flourishing timber export trade from Sierra Leone, 
and a small export trade in palm oil and gold (brought from the interior), 
exporting did not at this era yield profits on such a scale. Macaulay & 
Babington grew rich by contracting. It provisioned the garrison and the 
naval. squadron. The Freetown representative was naval prize agent, 
handling the court work for the officers of the squadron—and so profiting 
by every condemnation. 

The Settlers, too, benefited by the boom of the early 1820’s. They put 
their trading profits into building houses on their freehold lots in Freetown 
and letting them at high rents to European traders or officials. Building a 
large house—usually stone below with weatherboarding above—was the 
chief investment for Settler capital. 

In 1827, after the disastrous Ashanti campaign of 1824 in which 
MacCarthy perished, the British Government reduced all West African 
commitments. Establishments and public expenditure were ruthlessly cut. 
European trade began to move away from Freetown. Macaulay & Babington 
were in any case ruined, largely by the negligence of the Freetown agent, 
Kenneth Macaulay, Zachary’s second cousin, who put political ambitions 
before business. Henceforth English firms gave up having branches in 
Freetown. Instead they (particularly the London house of Forster) 
advanced goods on credit to European traders, chiefly small adventurers 
with little capital, who paid them a commission on sales.1° 

So the recaptive street traders of the 1830’s had no big European retail 
firms to compete with. Nor was there much Settler competition. House- 
rents slumped when the European population declined, and most Settlers 


7 Sierra Leone Archives (at the University College of Sierra Leone)—Liberated 
African Department Letterbooks, 16.4.29. 

8 C.O. 267/119, Findlay, 10.5.33. 

® Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 2.9.20. 

10 Parl. Paper, 1842, xi, 205-6. 
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were unable to restore their fortunes by trading.'! Thus the recaptives 
had an open field. They needed only thrift, industry and self-help—the 
virtues of contemporary bourgeois Europe—to turn themselves into a 
bourgeoisie, and be masters in the town where they had arrived as slaves, 

When slave-ships were condemned they were auctioned with their 
contents by the court. Shopkeepers and traders bought up the cargoes— 
barrels of food shipped for the crew and slaves, the water-casks (useful 
for holding palm-oil) or the ship’s fittings. Cline, Wilhelm and Johnson 
all bought small lots of this kind in the early 1830’s; Cline once bought a 
compass.?” In 1835 the British and Spanish Governments signed a treaty 
to allow the capture of ships equipped for the slave-trade, even if they had 
no slaves on board. From 1836 the naval squadron began bringing in 
slave-ships filled with valuable trade goods shipped from Havana to be 
bartered for slaves. 

These bargain goods attracted the European traders. ‘They saw a chance 
of re-stocking cheaply without having to order from London on commission. 
But at the auctions they found fierce competitors to outbid them. Recaptive 
street traders bid with their savings, or clubbed together to buy a large lot 
to be shared out afterwards.1* In December 1836, when several ships 
filled with goods were auctioned, Johnson paid £83, Jenkins £145, Cline 
£190 (their own or their backers’ money) for consignments of cottons, 
spirits, tobacco and gunpowder. !4 

These purchases plainly enabled them to start business on a large scale, 
as the prize sale accounts for succeeding years show. In 1837 Wilhelm 
bought cargoes of spirits worth £204. In 1839 Johnson bought a cargo of 
cottons for £357, while Jenkins spent £575 on cottons and rum, and bought 
a case of coral (highly valued in the African trade) for £213.15 

Living frugally, dispensing with the luxuries Europeans in the tropics 
deem necessities, recaptive traders could afford to undersell their European 
and Settler rivals.1° During the early 1840’s, with the help of Wesleyan 
missionaries in Freetown, they began making contact with firms in 
England, ordering out goods on credit like the Europeans.1? So by the 
time the slave-traders reorganized their methods and stopped sending out 
large cargoes for the navy to capture, they no longer relied on auctioned 
goods for stock, and their business went on unaffected. 

Like the Settlers they put their profits into house-property, the only 
local investment (apart from trade goods). The Settlers bitterly resented 
their rise.18 They remembered them as naked slaves, and still considered 


11 4 Residence at Sierra Leone (London, 1849), 241-2. 

12 Prize sale accounts in F.O. 84/117, 135, 148. 

138 C.O. 267/140, Campbell, 215, 5.5.37. 

14 Prize sale accounts in F.O. 84/193. 

15 Prize sale accounts in F.O. 84/212, 213, 269, 271, 272. 

16 W. Fergusson, A Letter to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. (London, 1839), 10. 

17 See Sierra Leone Studies (new series), 1V, 217. 

18 For a full analysis see the unpublished doctoral dissertation for Boston University 
by Dr Arthur Porter of the University College of Sierra Leone. 
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them inferiors: they tried to prevent them buying houses in central 
Freetown, their own preserve.!® But they had only very partial control of 
the property market. In 1838 when a European trader went bankrupt 
and his estate was sold up, Wilhelm was able to buy his house, on a 
commanding site in Charlotte Street in the middle of the town, for £72. 
Gradually he acquired the adjoining lots too. In 1840 an old Maroon 
woman, Mrs Mary Brown, returned with her family to Jamaica: Cline 
bought her property in Percival Street and in time adjoining lots too. 
Wilhelm bought a Percival Street property in 1842 for {£180 from a 
bankrupt Maroon’s estate—and sold it four years later to Johnson for 
{£360.?° 

There they built large houses to live in or let, furnishing them with 
mahogany chairs and tables, four-post beds and pier glasses, ordered from 
England to advertise their new grandeur.*? 

As well as house-property, Cline bought up land round Freetown. He 
started in a small way in 1835, buying a piece of land on the west near 
Kru Town for £12, and selling it off in lots—one went for £12, one for 
{22. Then he bought land on the adjoining King Tom peninsula, and in 
1846 for £100, 144 acres in Murray Town. Shortly after, he made his 
most important real estate purchase. East of Freetown, at Fourah Bay, 
MacCarthy’s successor, Governor Turner, had bought a large property. 
After his death in 1826 it was divided. The C.M.S. bought part for the 
Fourah Bay Institution (later College—and today the University College 
of Sierra Leone); the Turf Club bought part as a race-course; the rest 
remained a private estate. Cline bought eleven acres in 1846 for £55 and 
added to it in succeeding years. This property (still named Cline Town 
today) he divided into lots to let or sell. 

Property-owners used their acquisitions to raise money by mortgage. 
In 1848 Thomas Carew, a Bambara recaptive butcher, who (with his wife 
Betsy2*) had taken over the army meat contract when Macaulay & Babington 
collapsed, mortgaged his extensive property, chiefly in the Kissy Street- 
Kissy Road area, to Cline for £1000. 

In 1852 direct taxation, a House and Land Tax, was imposed on this 
flourishing community.2* The assessment list for 1853 shows the extent 
to which recaptives had acquired house-property. Seven of nineteen 
owners assessed at {100 and over were recaptives: Wilhelm and Cline come 
eighth and ninth on the list. Of the 175 next largest owners over 100 were 
recaptives or their children.*4 

Cline was also a government contractor, supplying food for the newly 


19 C.O. 267/159, Doherty, 48, 3.10.40. 

20 References to property sales in Sierra Leone are from the records of the Court of 
Recorder in the Registrar-General’s Office, Freetown. 

21 Fergusson, op. cit. 11. 

22 For Betsy Carew see also F. H. Rankin, The White Man’s Grave (London, 1836), 
1, 223, 346; Sierra Leone or the Liberated Africans (London, 1835), 39. 

23 C.0. 267/220, Macdonald, 83, 15.4.51. 

*4 Sierra Leone Archives—C.S.O. Entry Book, 1853, 130. 
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landed recaptives.25 For a while he was in partnership with another 
recaptive, George Frederick Metzger, from Kissy village; they bought a 
house in Walpole Street jointly in 1842. Such partnerships were rare, 
Though in the first days of the big prize auctions small traders clubbed 
together, once they were established they stopped co-operating. Closely 
united though they were in benefit and burial societies (or ‘Companies’) 
which proliferated, and in church organizations, in business they competed 
fiercely against one another. The Sierra Leone businessman of the 
nineteenth century tended to go his own way ruthlessly, refusing to co- 
operate (and ultimately his individualism in the face of European and 
Syrian competition was to ruin him). 

Despite the business opportunities that recaptives seized in the 1830's 
many were unhappy in their new home. They felt the government took 
little interest in them, resented the Settlers’ jealousy, and feared that the 
Colony did not provide an adequate outlet for their energies and talents. 
In 1837 two Hausa, emancipated in Trinidad, arrived in Freetown on 
their way to Badagry, a slave-trading centre in the Bight of Benin, whence 
they meant to return to their homeland. Their inspiring story stirred many 
recaptives. Three combined in 1839, bought a condemned slave-ship at 
auction, and sailed to Badagry themselves with sixty-seven passengers. ?° 

On their return, a group of leading recaptives petitioned the government 
to let them start a colony at Badagry under British jurisdiction. They 
proposed not only to trade but to bring the religion they had adopted to 
their far-off countrymen. They asked for a missionary to help them—but 
the initiative was theirs.2” This plan, which was to have far-reaching 
effects on West Africa, was conceived and executed by recaptives. 

The government gave them no encouragement, and refused them the 
British jurisdiction they sought, but did not stop them going privately. 
Cline, who had signed the petition as a leading Hausa, remained in Sierra 
Leone. So did Wilhelm and Jenkins whose Ibo homeland was far from 
Badagry. But Johnson came from the near-by Egba country of Yorubaland. 
He determined to return. He had made money by importing cattle into 
Sierra Leone from inland, as well as by retailing. In 1841 he bought a 
condemned slave-ship for £205 to sail down the coast in; in 1843 he 
bought another for £395, and in 1844 another for {210.8 Regularly he 
went back and forth between Freetown and Badagry, navigating himself 
(he was known as Captain Harry Johnson—though his name was William), 
taking emigrants and trade goods, returning with produce.?® Later he 
switched from Badagry to Lagos. Cheated once by a European captain he 
employed, who seized the cargo and sold it himself, he was rich enough 
to stand such a loss easily: ‘Harry Johnson used to dry money’, they said. 


25 Sierra Leone Archives—C.S.O. Entry Book, 12.2.44. 

26 C.O. 267/159, Doherty, 48, 3.10.40; C.O. 267/175, Fergusson, 12, 30.1.42. 
27 C.0. 267/152, Doherty, 75, 30.11.39. 

28 Prize sale accounts in F.O. 84/345, 449, 506. 

29 C.O. 267/222, Macdonald, 116, 17.6.51 enc. 
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As well as his large house in Percival Street he had another which cost 
over £400 in Kissy Street.*° 

Johnson sent smaller ships to the rivers north of Sierra Leone (today in 
Guinea), the centre of the groundnut trade. Cline, too, had a small ship 
which he sent for produce to the Sherbro country south of the Colony.** 
But the emigration to Badagry showed enterprising recaptives and their 
children that their most fruitful sphere of influence was along the coast, 
not in the immediate neighbourhood. Though many still traded in the 
near-by rivers, the majority of those who wanted to seek their fortunes in 
trade, or to preach the Christian gospel as missionaries, migrated outwards 
along the coast, rather than inland. Their influence was diffused over a 
wide area from Bathurst, Gambia, to Fernando Po (and, later in the 
century, beyond), instead of being concentrated on the Sierra Leone 
hinterland.*2 

As we have seen, Christian teaching encouraged a sense of personal 
responsibility in the recaptives. As class-leaders and (as many became) 
lay preachers, they participated directly in Church life. When a new 
church was built it was usually vested in trustees, members of the 
congregation, who could feel it really theirs.** Sometimes, displeased with 
the officiating missionary or pastor, they would call in another. Even when 
a European was in charge they took a large part in Church organization, 
feeling the churches their own—not alien institutions imposed upon them. 

Johnson was a prominent Wesleyan, contributing to mission funds, 
taking missionaries to Badagry in his ship. He negotiated the purchase 
of the site in Trelawney Street where Wesley Church, the main Wesleyan 
Church in Freetown, was built.34 Cline seems to have taken little part in 
Church affairs (as a Hausa he may have been brought up Muslim), but he 
gave the C.M.S. land at Cline Town, and bequeathed them more, to build 
achurch. His own imposing tomb stands near by.*® 

Jenkins and Wilhelm were Baptists. The Baptist Church had been 
founded by Settlers who ran it without help from England: the recaptive 
converts grew up accustomed to preachers of their own colour. But the 
resentment Settlers felt at the recaptives’ economic rise was also manifest 
in the churches once the recaptives had passed the convert stage. In the 
settler Methodist Church in Rawdon Street only Settlers were allowed to 
preach from the pulpit. Recaptives had to use the lectern.8* So the 
recaptives tended to hive off and form Churches of their own. In 1838 a 
group of Baptists, mostly Ibo, founded a Church on the corner of Goderich 


30 There is a memoir of Johnson in Sierra Leone Weekly News, 10.6.99. 

31 The African and Sierra Leone Weekly Advertiser, 25.10.55 (quoted by kind permission 
of Mr David Williams). 

32 See also Sierra Leone Studies (new series), VI, 113-23. 

33 Church Missionary Society Archives—CAI/o04, Haensel, 4.3.30. 

34 Methodist Missionary Society Archives—Sierra Leone, Wesley Chapel Minute Book, 
9.12.56. 

35 C.M.S. Archives, G.3/AI/04/101. 

36 United Methodist Free Church Magazine, 1860, 376. 
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Street and Regent Road. Jenkins bought the site and built a wooden 
chapel on it. He and Wilhelm were among the trustees.°’ Popularly known 
as the ‘Ibo Baptist’ Church, it was the only Freetown church specifically 
identified with any recaptive nation; it faded away after the original 
trustees died. 

With little education themselves, the recaptives sought it eagerly for 
their children. Cline’s son Elias was one of the first pupils at the C.M.S, 
Grammar School opened in Freetown in 1845 to provide secondary 
education for the sons of the recaptive bourgeoisie. Johnson, Wilhelm and 
Jenkins all sent children to be educated in England; a daughter of Johnson’s 
died near Tiverton in 1857.°° Wilhelm sent his daughter Christiana to live 
near Chatham with the Rev. J. F. Schoen, a retired C.M.S. missionary ;** 
a son (possibly his wife’s by someone else) went much later to Wesley 
College (today Queen’s College), Taunton, where a number of children 
were sent from Sierra Leone in the nineteenth century.*° Jenkins sent two 
daughters to England: Eliza, on her return, married Dr George Manley, 
son of a Jolof recaptive, one of the first Sierra Leone doctors; Louisa 
married M. H. Davies who edited successive newspapers in Freetown. 

Morbidity and expectation of life among the recaptives are not easy to 
estimate. Many certainly died, debilitated by sufferings on the slave-ship, 
within a few months of landing, but there are no adequate statistics to show 
how many. Some who achieved prominence certainly died at what were 
estimated early ages—but their exact ages could not be known. Cline, 
Jenkins, Wilhelm and Johnson were all dead by 1863. Cline was reputed 
about seventy,4! Jenkins about sixty-six.4* All but Johnson left widows 
who survived them many years. Mrs Cline died in 1883, reputed 102, 
Mrs Wilhelm in 1887, Mrs Jenkins in 1895, reputed ninety. 

None of the four founded a ‘dynasty’ in Sierra Leone. Cline’s sons were 
dead within two years of his death. He left daughters and grandchildren 
(one was the child of a Boston ship’s captain), but no one to carry on his 
business. Jenkins left only daughters. Wilhelm’s intestate estate was 
disputed between daughters and granddaughters. Johnson left a son 
Alfred, but he and his sisters lived in Lagos. 

This was not unusual in Sierra Leone. Though there are instances of 
rich recaptives leaving a flourishing business for a son to carry on, more 
often the business either died with the founder or petered out after his 
death.*? 

In these four men we see examples of how recaptives reacted to trans- 
plantation in Sierra Leone. Offered opportunities of re-making their lives 


37 Court of Recorder, 30.4.38; The African, 3.9.58, 3.12.58. 

38 The African, 14.5.57. 

39 Public Record Office—H.O. 107/1611 (Brompton, Chatham Census). 

40 Information kindly supplied by Mr H. J. Channon, Secretary of the Old Queenians’ 
Association. 

41 The African, 14.8.58. 42 Tbid. 3.9.58. 

43 See also A. B. C. Sibthorpe, A History of Sierra Leone (London, 1881), 84. 
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in a new way—a new religion which stressed personal initiative and 
responsibility, a capitalist economy in which the industrious and enter- 
prising could accumulate wealth, and a Europeanized standard of living to 
strive for—they seized them. They accepted the values prized in 
contemporary Europe and turned themselves from an agglomeration of 
freed slaves into a Christian capitalist community on a European model. 
On their own initiative they sought their homelands and, with far-reaching 
consequences for the future, spread their new ways over the rest of West 
Africa. 
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FIELD HISTORIES AMONG THE HAUSA 


By M. G. SMITH 


THIS paper gives an account of field methods used to study the history of 
Zaria emirate, Northern Nigeria, in 1950. Similar methods were later used 
in historical studies of Bornu, Sokoto, Kano, Katsina, Daura and Maradi. 
I hope this procedure may be helpful elsewhere, and to illustrate it shall 
describe the original inquiry at Zaria, results of which have already been 
published.? 


CONTEXT 


In 1949-50, I visited Zaria Province as a research fellow of the Colonial 
Social Science Research Council to make a socio-economic survey of the 
Province, by far the greater portion of which fell within the Hausa—Fulani 
emirate of Zazzau (Zaria). Zaria is a Muslim state, formerly subordinate to 
the Sultan of Sokoto, and from 1goo until recently under British control. 

Around 1804 Zaria was overrun by Fulani invaders whose leader, 
Musa, was a disciple of Shehu dan Fodio. Shortly before this, the Shehu 
had rebelled against the Hausa ruler of Gobir. Gobir was one of seven 
independent Hausa states, the others being Daura and Biram, Kano and 
Rano, Katsina and Zaria. When the Hausa kingdoms sided with Gobir, the 
Shehu’s rebellion became a general war between Fulani and Hausa. By 
1810, the Fulani had overrun Hausaland and established an aes which 
persisted until Lugard’s conquest of 1900-3. 

The Fulani empire was divided into an eastern and a western sector. The 
Emir of Gwandu controlled the west; the Sultan of Sokoto had charge of 
the east. Of these two rulers, the Sultan of Sokoto was the senior and had 
the greater and more populous provinces. To administer the provinces 
under his care, each ruler appointed emirs. Zaria and the other conquered 
Hausa states fell under Sokoto’s control. The emirs of Zaria were vassals 
of the Sultan, and their obligations included tribute, military service, annual 
homage, obedience, and the spread or enforcement of Islam. An impres- 
sive system of imperial communications enabled the Sultan to administer 
his eastern empire, which, at its farthest extreme, Adamawa, extended 
800 miles from Sokoto. 

In Zaria, the Fulani ruler had power to appoint and dismiss subordinate 
officials, to establish vassals, to wage war on infidels, to levy taxes, corvée 
labour, establish courts, adjudicate issues, and administer punishments 
permitted by Muslim law. He could also make property endowments, grant 

ax-exemptions, promulgate orders, transfer populations, build new towns, 


1 Smith, M. G. (1960), Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950 (Oxford University Press for 
International African Institute, London). 
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abolish or create titles, and carry out such administrative reorganization as 
he wished, within limits set by Islam, allegiance to Sokoto and the distribu- 
tion of political power at Zaria. Appointments to the throne of Zaria lay 
ultimately with the Sultan and his vizier, the Wazirin Sokoto, whose 
special duties included supervision of Zaria affairs. In these succession 
issues, local opinion was expressed through an electoral council of five 
senior officials, none of whom were of royal blood. These officials nomina- 
ted three or four candidates whom they felt to be capable and popular, 
Sokoto usually appointed the new ruler from this list. 

From the sixteenth century, the Hausa of Zaria had been exposed to 
Muslim influences. When the Fulani invaded Zaria c. 1804 to purify Islam, 
the people were divided. Some sided with the invaders, others with the 
local rulers, and many probably took no active part. The invading Fulani 
under Musa consisted of several groups under individual captains. Of these, 
the Bornawa under Yamusa, the Katsinawa under Abdulkerim, the Mallawa 
under Musa himself, and the Suleibawa under Jaye and Abdusallami were 
the chief Fulani lineages. With this force Musa seized Zaria city, but not 
its king. The Hausa ruler, Makau, withdrew with many officials to Kajuru, 
the town of a southern vassal. After a brief halt there, Makau and his force 
fled farther southward, and settled among pagans at Zuba on the periphery 
of his former dominions. After Makau’s death, his successor, Abu Ja, 
founded the town which bears his name as the capital of the new emirate 
established by the old Hausa dynasty of Zazzau. Abu Ja’s successors main- 
tained their independence until Lugard came. They continued to style 
themselves rulers of Zazzau (Zaria), although the new emirate like its 
capital was known as Abuja. There are thus today two emirates called 
Zazzau, the Fulani conquest state with its capital at Zaria, and the Hausa 
successor-state, with its capital at Abuja. 


HISTORY AS JUDGE 


As my study of the economy of Zaria progressed, I found that my inter- 
pretation of the modern political system diverged increasingly from that 
held by local officers of the British Administration. We seemed to interpret 
the same facts differently and gave them different values. The resulting 
views were a contrast, without any clear reason for preferring either. 
Simple addition of new facts from contemporary Zaria could not bridge the 
gap between these two viewpoints, and it seemed that only the facts of 
history could finally judge between them. Historical data should show 
which of these competing viewpoints was more consistent with traditional 
patterns of government; and presumably this greater consistency might also 
extend to the present. Thus to decide between two opposing views of 
current Zaria, a historical inquiry was necessary, since current observations 
were not an adequate test. The historical inquiry was thus basic to my 
synchronic analysis. 

One reading gave a picture of sweeping changes despite preservation of 
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many old patterns. The other was much the reverse. In the first view, the 
new system enjoyed deep popular support and was internally harmonious. 
In the second, this was not so. The first interpretation invested this 
system with high stability. The second emphazised the reverse. 

Contemporary observations represented a script which could be read 
with equal ease and intelligibility from left to right or right to left, only to 
give contradictory results. My problem was to discover the correct way to 
read it. I suspect that this sort of problem is by no means peculiar to Zaria, 
nor even to the study of primitive states. Social facts are not self- 
explanatory, especially as regards change. Society is an enormous, complex 
commentary on its own change. The events which constitute these 
comments form a code with alternative readings and interpretations. 
Social theory is a guide to this interpretation; and any analysis of a particular 
society is both a framework for the interpretation of events in that society, 
and the product of such an interpretation. Theory is inherently exclusive, 
and this exclusiveness invites error where equally systematic but contrary 
readings of common data exist. If sociology is in some sense a search for 
these alternative codes, history may be the only tribunal to judge between 
them. 

RESOURCES 

I began my study of Zaria history with much in my favour. After more 
than a year’s field study, I was fluent in Hausa thought-idioms and language, 
and had a fair knowledge of the Hausa culture. Administrative records, 
especially the historical sections of District notebooks, supplied useful data. 
Published materials on Zaria were not abundant, but these included a king- 
list with dated reigns,? the essential basis for local chronology. Maps of 
Zaria city and emirate were also available. There were many old buildings 
around. All authorities agreed that the current territorial organization had 
replaced one in which the units were local communities, which were 
administered as fiefs by important officials who lived in the capital and 
relied on intermediaries for agency. The Zaria Provincial Gazetteer gave 
some details of Fulani organization and history in Zaria, together with 
dynastic genealogies, tax incidence, and a chronicle of the main events from 
1900 to 1920.3 A recent study of land tenure in Zaria confirmed my 
observations and gave suggestive data.* 

I limited my study of Zaria history to the years 1804-1950. I felt that 
local knowledge about the pre-Fulani Hausa government might be sketchy, 
biassed, defective and difficult to check. Accordingly, I excluded the Hausa 
government of Zaria from my field of study. Nevertheless, I recorded all 
data on Hausa political institutions or their change which emerged during 
the course of my inquiry. As I had set out to test two theories of Zaria 

RS Arnett, E. J. (1909), ‘A Hausa Chronicle’, Journal of the Royal African Society, 1x, 
161-9. 


3 Arnett, E. J. (1920), Gazetteer of Zaria Province (London, Waterlow). 
* Cole, C. W. (1949), Land Tenure in Zaria Province (Government Printer, Kaduna). 
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government, I concentrated on the traditional system of government, its 
relations with its context, and the processes by which it developed and 
functioned. As I wished to discover which interpretation of the contempor- 
ary government was the more accurate, I carried my inquiries forward to the 
present day. For the period after 1900, I had many administrative records, 
These supplied useful details about the growth of revenues, departments, 
districts, and the like. They also omitted information which was significant 
to the people of Zaria, but which did not attract administrative interest. | 
suspected that this was likely and determined to use the same procedure 
when studying the period of British rule as for the last century, when 
Fulani ruled alone. In this way, I expected to discover which political 
patterns had persisted from then until now. In addition, by means of 
administrative records, I could check oral data about the present century 
and thus derive useful hints about the reliability of such information on 
the last century also. 


THE ORGANS OF HAUSA GOVERNMENT 

Hausa government proceeds through a system of titled offices known as 
sarautu (S. sarauta). The boundaries of Hausa government coincide with 
the boundaries of this sarauta system. As corporations sole, sarautu are 
distinguished by titles, praise-songs, official residences, farms, insignia, 
positions at court, roles, clients, powers, fiefs, precedence, and the like. The 
full range of Hausa governmental functions are articulated through sarautu. 
For this reason, a study of the sarauta system promised the fullest and most 
precise information about Zaria government and history; and precisely 
because such data were in some sense ubiquitous, this expectation was 
fulfilled. 

I therefore tried to base my inquiry on a study of the system of offices. 
First I compiled a list of all current offices, and divided this into two groups, 
one of which contained only pre-British Zaria titles (sarautu), while the 
other consisted of those established in this century. Then I tried to make 
an exhaustive list of the pre-British Zaria offices, by adding all which had 
lapsed or lost administrative functions since 1807. By this means I 
developed a serviceable inventory of traditional offices on which to base my 
further inquiries. 

The classification built into this inventory itself reflected the course of 
change. By a further review of all nineteenth-century offices, I distinguished 
those introduced at Zaria by Fulani. The remaining offices of nineteenth- 


century Zaria were thus elements of the pre-conquest Hausa government. f 
By a careful study of each of these offices, I learnt how it had changed, and 


under what ruler and circumstances. When I later came upon other offices 
not in my list, these were immediately added to it, and investigated with 
the rest. When I could discover no further offices, I concluded that my 
list was nearly complete. 

My inventory revealed a simple developmental classification. It dis- 
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tinguished those offices which had formed part of the original Hausa 
government of Zazzau from others introduced in the last century by the 
Fulani, and those introduced since. My next task was to classify those 
offices structurally. At first I grouped them simply by reference to the 
status attributes required of their holders. Groups of offices were separately 
reserved for princes, royal women, nobles, hereditary vassals, clerics, free 
retainers, craftsmen, eunuchs and slaves. Later I found other principles 
which served to group these offices in distinct orders of rank, and classified 
them accordingly. 

This official inventory provided an excellent framework for historical 
inquiry. It directed my investigations on systematic lines, providing a 
reasoned order of inquiry which awoke interest and confidence in my 
informants. It also ensured precision, comprehensiveness, verifiability and 
structural focus in the study. Since my information pertained to particular 
offices, this inventory constituted an index which facilitated and required 
continuous cross-checking. In addition, it proved easy to fit data on 
official tenures into the chronological frame supplied by the king-list, the 
details of which were independently corroborated by other king-lists which 
came to hand. 

With this list of rulers and their reigns to guide me, I set about con- 
structing a chronological inventory of all official changes, appointments, 
promotions, dismissals, lapses or creations of office. In this way I sought 
to develop detailed information about events in each reign, and so to lay 
bare the main sequence and furnish a detailed history which would include 
the data needed for understanding the organization and development of 
government at Zaria. Details of official appointments, transfers and dismis- 
sals promised to define the principles and forms of political action and also 
the modes of territorial and departmental administration. In brief, a study 
of sarautu transactions and norms seemed likely to furnish the basic data 
for a history of government in Zaria since 1804. Accordingly I sought to 
develop these data as from 1804 for all the forty main offices of Zaria, along 
with later creations. Senior slave titles were also studied. 

The utility of these office-lists for my purpose depended on their 
accuracy and completeness. Administrative records, District notebooks, 
and the Provincial Gazetteer contained some scattered data on these points, 
but these were inadequate. Nonetheless they were useful as an external 
check on those I set out to collect. 


INFORMANTS 
To recruit knowledgeable informants, I turned to the Native Adminis- 
tration, explained my objective, and asked that some elderly men having 
specialist knowledge of local history should be sent to instruct me. By 


| discursive inquiries, I also built up an independent short-list of savants, 


and used this to check and supplement the Native Administration’s roster. 
As Zaria has four dynasties, I enlisted a senior representative from each by 
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pointing out that only thus could the dynastic history and genealogy be 
correctly presented. This was interpreted as a sign of impartiality and 
interest. From the beginning the Native Administration had welcomed 
my inquiry, being justifiably proud of their state and its history. Further 
satisfied by my plan of work, they readily sent along a number of old men 
in whose knowledge and good faith they had confidence. When I requested 
others, these were despatched at once. 

The Native Administration had instructed my informants about the 
object of our joint endeavour. The informants were all old men, and 
regarded this assignment from the Emir as an honour which set them apart 
from less informed folk. They placed themselves at my disposal, and in a 
little while we developed a high degree of mutual confidence and respect, 
based on common interest in preparing an accurate, detailed account of 
Zaria’s history. A few pilot interviews revealed individual differences of 
political bias, knowledge, lineage, political experience, patience and 
reliability. These trial runs also served to define areas of special knowledge 
and sources of information. Besides Administrative data, I had already 
acquired useful information about certain Districts in Zaria emirate, and I 
used these to gauge the individual reliability and knowledge of my 
informants. Some who were excellent genealogists knew little of pre- 
British Zaria, having grown up during this century. Those over eighty 
years old had matured before the British occupation. These older men had 
learnt the organization and history of government in Zaria by experience 
as well as from their fathers and grandfathers. They were mines of 
information. 

Three factors seemed to influence the distribution of knowledge among 
individuals: age, lineage, and political career. Men of eighty-five or 
thereabouts possessed more knowledge than their peers of seventy. 


ment, history, and political personalities than their age-peers from other 
strata. Previous political careers, especially at court, served also to 
differentiate individual knowledge; and so to a lesser extent did residential 
history. The man who had administered a rural area was often poorly 
informed about events at court while absent from the capital on duty. 
My interviews with these informants were governed by the simple aim 
of extracting the greatest amount of detailed and reliable information in the 
shortest possible time. For this reason, I varied their schedules and forms 


of interview. Individuals were balanced against one another, group against | 


group, and group against individual where necessary. I took care not to 
expose the limits of my own knowledge to anyone, and was accordingly 
credited with more than I knew, an assumption which served to put my 


instructors on their mettle as regards precision, detail, and my ‘mistakes’ | 


or omissions. By interlarding interviews, I kept a running check on all 


bodies of information currently under study; subsequently I both checked | 


these and used them as checks. 
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OFFICIAL INVENTORIES 


It appeared that each of the three leading dynasties of Zaria had members 
who were specialist historians. These men were expected to know in detail 
the histories of the main offices, territorial and lineage units of the state. 
When required, they could be called on to supply historical data relevant 
to current issues of policy or appointment. In this way traditional patterns 
and new situations were adapted to one another. Perhaps because of this 
political function of historical knowledge, it proved easier to list the past 
holders of senior offices of state than I had anticipated. The more expert 
the historian, the faster was his recital of each office-list, and the fuller was 
his information about the lineage, careers, and political interests of individual 
holders. The speed of these recitals indicated that many lists had been 
memorized in the same way as Koranic texts. 

Lists of individuals holding an office were normally given in chronological 
order. Usually they began with Mallam Musa’s initial appointment, or the 
first appointment by some subsequent ruler. Occasionally we started with 
the present or last holder of the office, and worked back by successive 
steps to the earliest. Repetition after an interval simply produced the same 
list. Check questions directed at individuals half-way down a list would be 
answered by proceeding from the beginning or end inwards to that point. 
Some elders could say how many Muhammadan years individuals had held 
their offices; unfortunately I made no attempt to collect this sort of data 


| for all officials. In this way I listed the names of all persons known to have 


held the forty chief offices of Fulani Zazzau from c. 1804 until 1950, 


‘together with information about their lineage, careers, official roles, 


relations with the emirs who appointed or dismissed them, and thus 
indirectly about these rulers themselves. 

I set about checking these lists in a number of ways. After a variable 
interval, I would ask the man who had given me a list to repeat it, some- 


| times letting him know that I did so to check his original statement. I 
would also collate lists collected from different men independently, 
checking their correspondence, and arranging further discussions where 


necessary. I also checked lists by working through them in reverse order, 
and by discursive inquiries about individuals mentioned in them. The 
most searching and systematic test of reliability was provided by a series of 
temporal cross-sections, listing all men who had held offices under succes- 
sive emirs. Each cross-section thus represented the administrative staff 
of a particular ruler, while each list of office-holders represented a series 


| successive through time. The staff-lists were temporally horizontal, while 


office-lists were vertical. To check the vertical series, I therefore compiled 


_asuccession of horizontal lists independently. This set of staff-lists checked 


each office-list separately and all together. 
In constructing these staff-lists, I inquired which men each ruler had as 


| officials, who had appointed the named individuals, and who preceded and 
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followed these men in office. I also collected data on the careers and lineages 
of these officials. Of the individuals originally mentioned in the office-lists, 
very few were found misplaced in this series of administrative cross- 
sections. Such misplacements were corrected through joint discussion, in 
which my informants competed with one another as historians, citing the 
sources for their evidence in the manner of Muslim iznad. Since the time- 
span of these separate lists of officials and rulers’ staffs extended from 
c. 1804 to 1950, they supplied data about the past and present century 
which had an identical form and methodological status. 

Besides confirming one another, the office-holder lists and the rulers’ 
staff-lists revealed the principles of political action in Zaria, their forms, 
development, and persistence. The staff-lists showed clearly that each 
ruler consolidated his power by dismissing his predecessor’s free clients 
and lineage kin, and appointing his own. The continuity of this pattern was 
evident in the Zaria Native Administration in 1950. The historical data had 
therefore confirmed one interpretation of the modern government and 
disproved the other. These data showed how the emir’s autocracy, 
dynastic rivalry, and the current ruling bureaucracy were mutually 
consistent. Given a ruler’s dynastic situation, the other two patterns 
followed. 

The lists of office-holders and rulers’ staffs also showed that in Zaria 
clients lacked hereditary right to most of the titles. As the last century wore 
on, more and more offices formerly held by clients, eunuchs or slaves were 
appropriated by rulers for their kin. No official of Zaria held vassal status, 
Only in three cases were two or more offices held by one man simultaneously, 
and all three anomalies were immediately revoked by the next rulers. Only 
in one case did a ruler put someone who held no title in charge of a fief or 
an army; and this ruler was deposed in less than a year. Such exceptions 
defined the Zaria government as co-extensive with its system of offices and 
politically effective lineages. Data on official tenures and turnovers, on 
rulers’ successions and their staffs, accordingly defined the form and 
development of this government at each point of its career from c. 1804 to 


1950. 


TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


This official system also provided the framework of territorial administra- 
tion in Fulani Zazzau. The rural communities of Zaria were administered 
as fiefs. With few exceptions, the fiefs attached to each office were scattered 
through the kingdom. Almost all officials, including fief-holders, were 
obliged to live at the capital. They administered their fiefs through titled 
subordinate staffs drawn from their kin, clients, and slaves. In the rural 
communities, resident village chiefs exercised control. Unimportant offices, 
and almost all slave titles, had no fiefs. Those of middling significance, 
reserved for aristocrats, had one or two apiece. Senior offices, most of 
which were held by princes, controlled many fiefs, including the more 
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important settlements; and some of these senior offices also held sections of 
the capital. Transfer from an office with few fiefs to another with many was 
regarded as promotion. Mallam Musa, the Fulani conqueror, had made 
the initial allocation of fiefs among the offices of Fulani Zazzau. After 
Musa’s death, this was modified in some ways, but by 1850, the distribution — 
was stabilized. In consequence, the transfer of a fief from one office to 
another was rather exceptional, and its details are well remembered. 

To construct a detailed account of the Fulani territorial system, an 
accurate list of rural units attached to each office, including the throne, was 
necessary. Fief transfers revealed themselves in this catalogue by appearance 
of the same fief under two or more offices. Vassal states were distinguished 
as compact districts under chiefs who lived there, who had hereditary rights 
to their title, distinctive regalia and powers, and who were not regarded as 
officials of Zaria state. Once vassals had been isolated, their history, 
position, obligations, powers and territories were easy to define. Those 
officials of Zaria who acted as intermediaries between the emir and his 
vassals were also listed; and by a detailed inquiry into the roles of vassals, 
their intermediaries, fief-holders, village-chiefs, and the fief-holders’ 
agents, I developed precise descriptions of each role, noting variations for 
particular offices. 

To.map the distribution of fiefs, I first listed all fiefs attached to each 
office. This list was recited by my informants without any aids to their 
memory. I checked this list by asking at random which office administered 
particular fiefs, or which fiefs were administered by particular individuals. 
In addition the large-scale map of Zaria Province listed a great number of 
settlements, and this supplied a systematic external check. Working round 
this map, I inquired for the office to which each settlement had been 
attached. This procedure provided a more exhaustive catalogue than simple 
recall, 

In some ways the current map was misleading. Many settlements listed 
on it were mere hamlets, administered through some larger unit near by. 
Other settlements had grown up in this century; and many important 
nineteenth-century settlements had since been abandoned and were not on 
the map. My informants were thus called on to distinguish three or more 
settlement categories in order to identify fiefs from the map. They had to 
identify old units not represented on the map, those which were represented, 
and other settlements of recent growth. In addition they had to distinguish 
between fief-centres and subordinate settlements, some of which had by 
1950 become separate administrative units. The fact that we proceeded in 
a systematic fashion from settlement to settlement around the map enabled 
my informants to edit it from memory, and so to isolate the nineteenth- 
century fief distribution; but the complexity of this task furnished an 
excellent test of the reliability and precision of their recall. 

In this way, I simultaneously developed an exhaustive schedule of fiefs 
and their holders, and gathered data about changes in the disposition of 
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settlements in Zaria from c. 1804 to the present day. I quickly discovered 
that Mallam Musa had also distributed large blocks of territory to the 
principal lineages which took part in the conquest. On these lineage 
estates, several slave-villages had been subsequently established. These 
were also identified in our tour round the map, together with new towns 
built by the rulers of Zaria during the last century. 

Local units established before 1900 accordingly fell into four major 
groups, vassal states, fiefs, slave villages, and throne property. Many rural 
units, free and slave, were attached to the throne. Once these categories of 
settlement had been distinguished, it was easy to collect further information 
about each of them. District notebooks were helpful here, as they supplied 
information about the history and organization of these settlements. When 
the fiefs attached to an office were known, their allocation among the titled 
subordinate staff of the office was investigated. Fief-holding office had 
subordinate titles through which the fiefs were supervised. Once official 
staff had been defined on this basis, their structure and operations were 
studied. 


GENEALOGIES, THE CAPITAL AND THE ARMY 

Further information and another system of checks were supplied by 
genealogies. Since the Fulani government was aristocratic and recruited 
most of its officials from a limited number of patrilineages, lineage genealo- 
gies served to check the completeness and reliability of my office-holder 
lists, and they also supplied new data. The genealogies showed how 
relations of kinship and affinity had entered into the structure of political 
competition and administration. 

Genealogical identification of title-holders presented no problem, since 
officials appear in the genealogies by rank as well as name. As dynastic 
rivalry dominated administrative appointments in Fulani Zaria, dynastic 
genealogies were necessary to document the political positions of successive 
rulers. By collating generation levels within these genealogies, I could 
distinguish political contemporaries in each reign, and could check these 
inferences by other data on marriages or appointments. In this way I 
identified each ruler’s contemporaries, his rivals or allies. By relating to 
these genealogies the distributions of office under successive rulers drawn 
from different dynasties, the different positions of these noble lineages, 
their positional changes and the factors which promoted change were also 
exposed. Slave lineages having hereditary interests in office were investiga- 
ted and compared formally with free units. Many of the minor characters 
and some of the pervasive interests of Zaria history were unearthed in this 
way. Besides providing a comprehensive dramatis personae of Fulani Zaria, 
the genealogical catalogue, with its classification by generations and 
descent-lines, placed these persons in their original positions. 

Two minor checks on the official inventory were supplied by the lay-outs 
of the capital and the army. Each independent office of Zaria had a fixed 
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residence in the city. Such compounds belonged to the state, along with 
the farms, slaves, and horses endowed to these offices. A list of official 
compounds was constructed with the aid of the city map by asking in- 
formants to cite state compounds in each ward. On this basis, I then tried 
to reconstruct the governmental organization in the capital, and investigated 
former arrangements for building, corvée, city defence, tax-collection, 
market and caravan control, police, justice, punishment, and religion. 

Military history and organization provided additional material. The 
Fulani army marched in three main divisions, preceded by a vanguard of 
scouts and light reconnaissance cavalry. The main force, under Madaki, 
the commander of cavalry, came next, followed after an interval by the ruler 
and his entourage. Then came the rearguard, bringing reserve horses, war 
gear, camping equipment, medical supplies, runners, food stores, and the 
like. Few officials had special duties which prevented them from cam- 
paigning. All others were obliged to serve when requested, and to volunteer 
without request. Every official who went on campaign had an assigned 
place and functions in the line of battle. Only a handful of senior officials 
known as tirtkai were eligible to command expeditions independently. 
Field liaison between the king, the Madaki, and particular officials was well 
organized. Military organization accordingly provided a useful catalogue 
of Zaria officialdom, and defined their military roles. The ruler’s household 
and slave staff served as guards and captains. 

Military history gave further details about Zaria government, and 
yielded narrative illustrations. A king’s campaigns are remembered; and 
as rulers were obliged to take the field annually during the dry season, on 
occasion the number of campaigns equalled the years of the ruler’s reign. 
Defeats and successes are recited objectively, together with regulations 
governing the distribution of booty, provision of weapons, and recruitment. 
Expeditions made at the Sultan’s request or in association with other emirs 
are also distinguished, and such provisions for defence as town-building, 
fortifications or garrisoning are still well known. The Fulani of Zaria 
esteemed military prowess highly, and their narrative digressions on this 
score illuminated the character of people and events in nineteenth-century 
Zaria. 


ADMINISTRATION 


To define the Fulani administrative organization, I sought details on the 
obligations, powers, and functions of each office, at court, in war, and with 
regard to fiefs or technical tasks. I accordingly collected data on the 
organization and volume of taxation, tribute, corvée labour, supply levies, 
military recruitment, and on the exercise of judicial and legislative powers 
at the centre and at community levels. Responsibilities for market super- 
vision, fortifications, religion, homage to Sokoto, the building of towns, 
mosques and official compounds, the care of the indigent, treasury, 
communications, and control of strangers and caravans were also examined. 
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This inquiry identified the technical offices, and defined their duties, modes 


of remuneration, supervision, operation and recruitment. One order of 
occupational officials was distinguished by its special functions of tax- 





collection and craft-production at the emir’s request. Another order 


consisted of the ruler’s household retainers, most of whom had military 
roles. 

Of all official groups, the palace staff exhibited the greatest level and 
variety of functional differentiation. Titled eunuchs had charge of the 
harem and treasury. Slaves worked the king’s farms, and acted as police, 
warders, palace guards, confidential and general messengers, imperial 
runners, and military captains. Territorial officials had clear military roles, 
Fief-holders (hakimai) exercised informal powers of appointment and 
jurisdiction within their fiefs. Such technical tasks as the building of towns, 
policing of caravan routes, judicial, religious, or secretarial duties were 
allocated to special staff. Other features of the governmental system, such 
as the state and judicial councils, relations with Sokoto and other emirates, 
were also isolated for separate study. 


THE RESULTS 

It will be seen that these inquiries together embraced most aspects of 
government in Fulani Zaria. In addition, the details of official appointments 
described the development of this system through successive stages under 
pressures from within and without. Three examples may be sufficient to 
illustrate the results derived from combining these data on development 
and organization. 

(1) Mallam Musa, the Fulani conqueror, appointed two sons and three 
daughters to office. His successor belonged to another dynasty, abolished 
the right of women to hold office, and gave seven offices to his male kin. 
By 1880 the Sultan of Sokoto had found it necessary to allocate one office to 
each dynasty when making appointments to the throne. 

(2) Mallam Musa had allocated the task of supervising his vassals to 
senior religious officials, endowed them with large fiefs, and placed them on 
the state council. His successor dispensed with the state council, put 
the vassals under his sons, and reduced the fiefs held by these religious 
officials. 

(3) Mallam Musa virtually abolished the old Hausa order of household 
officials, by transforming these into fief-holding positions, and by establish- 
ing a new council of state. Under his successors, the household order was 
progressively re-established as a military cadre. 

Many examples of structural change emerge from this study of Zaria 
history based on genealogies, office-lists and careers, role-descriptions, 
territorial organization, military affairs, staff changes, city lay-out, and the 
like. Differences of governmental organization which appear in different 
reigns express developmental tendencies, but each ruler’s government is a 
distinct structural form. The serial differences in these governmental 
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, modes structures represent the process by which the Fulani government developed, 
rder off'and this development cannot be properly understood except as an instance 
of tax-fof structural change. 

r orderf It is here that the value of this structural approach to history is probably 
militaryf clearest. The units of my field study were persons, lineages, offices, 
territorial divisions, roles, rank-orders, councils, reigns, and the like. These 
are all structural units, and together they describe the constitution of 
government in Zazzau, under Fulani and British alike. Accordingly an 
adequate body of data on these topics simultaneously provides a com- 
mperialf prehensive account of the Zaria government and of the processes by which 
y roles,f it changed. The specificity of these data further reduces ambiguity in their 
nt andf reference. Such information is objective, easy to check, and, because of its 
‘towns, precise form, it is normally either true or false. In short the data define 
>S_weref social structures, rather than personal motivations. They also indicate the 
n, suchf norms of political competition and loyalty, of relations between rulers and 
nirates,f subjects, the values of lineage and rank, of Islam and status, and the 
ideological context of personal and public actions. 
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AN EXTERNAL CHECK 


ects off The inquiry just described was completed in 1950. Two years later, an 
itments§ account of the Hausa state of Abuja was published by Gaskiya Corporation. 
3 underf It will be recalled that Abuja was established by Hausa from Zaria, who had 
cient tof fled with Makau c. 1804. This Hausa account of Abuja was thus of great 
opment} interest to me. 

The co-authors of that study were two younger brothers of M. Suleimanu 
d three} Barau, the present Emir of Abuja, who had commissioned the work on his 
olishedf accession. Both authors were educated Hausa of wide experience. One, 
ale kin.f M. Hassan, had contributed to an introductory Hausa reader published by 
office tof Oxford University Press,* and had also taught Hausa at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, for a number of years. 
ssals tof The other, M. Shu’aibu, had been Senior Education Officer at Bida in 
hem onf Nupe, and in 1959 was Provincial Education Officer in Katsina. Besides 
sil, putf the special knowledge of Abuja government and history which their dynastic 
‘ligious§ position gave them, these men brought a high degree of skill and interest to 
their task as Abuja’s historians. 

ischoldf From personal conversation with M. Shu’aibu, whom I had the good 
ablish-f fortune to meet in Katsina in 1959, I gather that M. Hassan and himself at 
ler was¥ Abuja adopted much the same field procedure as I had used at Zaria. With 
the Emir of Abuja’s approval, they called in those old men who were 
f Zaria} specially conversant with the affairs of Abuja. Through detailed discussion 
ptions, 5 Hassan, Sarkin Ruwa, Abuja & Shu’aibu, Mukaddamin Makaranta, Bida, (1952). 
nd the (1) ‘Makau, Sarkin Zazzau na Habe.’ (2) “Tarihi da Al’adun Habe na Abuja, Gaskiya 
fferent Corporation, Zaria.’ (Subsequently published in translation as A Chronicle of Abuja, 
nt is a trans. F. Heath, Ibadan University Press.) 


5 Taylor, F. W. and Webb, A. G. G. (1932), Labarun Al’adun Hausawa da zantatukansu 
mental f (Oxford). 
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with these elders, they developed a clear and detailed account of Abuja’s 
government and history. 

I first compared this account of Abuja with the data I had collected on 
Fulani Zaria, taking Zaria 1865, as the point of comparison. By then the 
Fulani government had assumed its final form. I found many common 
elements in the governments of Abuja and Fulani Zaria at 1865; but I also 
saw that even these common elements occupied different positions and 
functioned differently in the two systems. I then examined the first Fulani 
administration as established by Mallam Musa. When Musa’s administra- 
tion was set beside the Abuja system, many new correspondences of 
structure and function were found. This suggested that Musa had adopted 
many Hausa institutions of government, but that these had undergone 
change after his death. At the same time Musa had modified the original 
Hausa government of Zaria in various ways to suit his political needs and 
Islamic commitments. On Musa’s death, a process of continuing change 
developed, and by 1865 the Fulani of Zaria had a different governmental 
system based on the competition of four dynasties for the throne. On 
discovering this, I assembled my field texts describing the persistence, 
abolition or change of Hausa political institutions at Fulani Zazzau, and | 
also collated those texts which specified the Fulani or British innovations. | 
then found that with very few exceptions, all specific Fulani revisions of the 
Hausa governmental model represented by Abuja were detailed in my 
notes. Since the Abuja Hausa had ruled Zaria until c. 1804 and the 
government of Fulani Zazzau differed from Abuja’s by features reducible 
to historical events, I inferred that the Abuja government was a replica of 
the pre-Fulani government of Zaria, and that the Fulani conquerors had 
originally used this Hausa model as the basis of their administration. 
Subsequent developments would thus be reducible to historical events in 
Fulani Zazzau. Accordingly I set out to examine the conditions of this 
development in Fulani Zaria, using the Abuja governmental model as the 
original form. Thus, the account of Abuja supplied by Mallams Hassan 
and Shu’aibu served as an external check on my inquiries at Zaria. The 
correspondence between these data from Abuja and mine on Mallam 
Musa’s administration at Zaria was an unexpected validation of my 
methods and results; it also opened new problems for analysis. 


FURTHER USE OF THE METHOD 
After working on these materials for some time, I finally brought them 
to order. It seemed that I could detect some regularities within the process 
of governmental change. I tried to formulate these regularities as precisely 
as I could. The next step was to test them. For this I had to return to 
Northern Nigeria and make parallel studies of political history in other 
Muslim Emirates. These inquiries were just as much a test of my field 
methods as of the theories derived therefrom. 
By the courtesy of the Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research, 
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I was enabled to revisit Nigeria in 1958-9 to pursue these studies. To 
provide a rigorous test, I decided to study the history of Sokoto, Kano, 
Katsina, Daura, Maradi, and Bornu emirates. I included the Kanuri state 
of Bornu in the survey, partly because it had exercised suzerainty over 
Hausaland before the Fulani conquest, partly because it had also changed 
its rulers about the time that the Fulani set up their empire, and partly 
because of its relatively abundant literature. 

The basic assumption of this recent survey was that the field methods 
developed at Zaria would serve to provide me with equally abundant and 
reliable data from each emirate selected for study, even though I should 
have little previous knowledge of these states, and rather less than two 
months in each. A second assumption was that even after a further eight 
or nine years, I should still find enough local savants with detailed know- 
ledge of their emirate’s history to allow me to pursue the inquiry rapidly. 
However rash these assumptions seemed, they were fully justified by events. 
The materials collected at Sokoto, Katsina, Daura, Kano and Bornu equal 
those obtained at Zaria in precision, range and depth. The increased scope 
of this second inquiry also had its own rewards. 

The reliability and efficiency of these historical field methods, at least 
among the Muhammadan emirates of Northern Nigeria, was demonstrated 
in the second, more ambitious study. This experience encourages me to 
hope that such methods may be useful in other societies also, once adapta- 
tions are made for cultural differences, for research interests and for the 
structure of the field situation. With due modifications, it may thus be 
possible to develop useful histories of other non-Western states, in Africa 
or elsewhere. Data yielded by systematic inquiries differ clearly from 
popular traditions and narrative. 
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MENELIK AND THE FOUNDATION OF ADDIS ABABA 


By RICHARD PANKHURST 


Appis ABABA, today the most populous city on the eastern side of 
Africa between Cairo and Johannesburg, was founded by the Emperor 
Menelik II in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The event, 
which was important in modern Ethiopian history as a landmark in the 
reorganization and modernization of the State, is not without interest in 
the wider perspective of the African continent where it provides a unique 
example of rapid urban growth in an area not under European control. 
Whereas in such areas the capital was the result of an attempt to create a 
European type of city in a colonial environment, Addis Ababa represented 
an attempt by an African ruler to forge something new in his country’s 
history by grafting modern institutions on a traditional living organism. 


* * * * * 


Traditionally the capitals of Ethiopia had been far from permanent. 
After-the abandonment of the ancient and long-established northern city 
of Aksum, probably in the tenth or eleventh century A.D., the rulers of the 
country had lived in numerous other capitals though many of them 
returned to Aksum for their coronation. Foreign observers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries emphasized that the sovereigns spent much of 
their time on campaign, seldom remaining long in any one place. Thus the 
Florentine trader, Andrea Corsali, reporting to Duke Lorenzo dei Medici 
in 1517, stated that Lebna Dengel (1508-40), the Ethiopian ruler of that 
time, marched from place to place with ‘innumerable people’, his army 
being so large that it could not remain in one spot for more than four 
months nor return to the same camp in less than ten years because of the 
resultant shortage of food.1 Francisco Alvares, a priest who visited the 
country with the first Portuguese diplomatic mission from 1520 to 1526, 
drew a similar picture, declaring that the number of people who 
accompanied the court from one encampment to another was ‘scarcely 
credible’ and resembled ‘a procession of Corpus Domini in a great city’.? 
A century later, after the terrible invasion of Ahmed Graii had forced the 
Emperor’s headquarters northward, the Portuguese Jesuit, Manoel de 
Almeida, described the Emperor’s camp as the ‘royal city and capital of 
the empire’ and said that it deserved the name of city because of the 
multitude of its inhabitants; he added that during the previous thirteen 
or fourteen years, the Emperor had lived in five or six different places in 


1 Historiale Description de l’ Ethiopie, 1558, 25. 
? Alvarez, F., Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia during the years 1520-27, 
1881, 217-18. 
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each of which he had stayed two, three or four times. These frequent 
changes of residence which were facilitated by the low cost of house 
building, were due to the exigencies of war, first against one enemy and 
then another, and to the need for a constant supply of firewood. Sites were 
always chosen for their abundance of timber, but as there was no scientific 
method in cutting down the forests these were usually denuded within a 
few years, camp then having to be moved to other forest areas.? 
Notwithstanding these obstacles to the growth of urban life which were 
still operative in the nineteenth century, a number of capitals were in fact 
established at one time or another. The chronicle of the Emperor 
Galawdewos (1540-59), for example, states that this ruler established a 
fixed capital, thereby abandoning the custom of earlier rulers who travelled 
from camp to camp ‘until their last resting place’.4 In the following 
century the Emperor Fasiladas set up his residence at Gondar (1636). 
Though in the next thirty-one years of his reign there were only five 
during which he did not set off on campaigns he always returned to the 
city which in consequence acquired the character of a permanent capital, 
until the nineteenth century.> Numerous castles and public buildings were 
erected by Fasiladas and his successors, the total number of houses towards 
the end of the eighteenth century being estimated by the Scottish traveller, 
James Bruce of Kinnaird, at 10,000; this would suggest a population of 
perhaps 60,000 or 70,o0o—far greater than that of any other town in the 


area.® 
cs * * * * 


In the nineteenth century Menelik, while still only King of Shoa, was 
imbued with a burning ambition to rebuild the greatness of Ethiopia, 
which had declined in the later Gondar period; he determined to found 
a capital on one of the sites occupied by his ancestors in the days before 
Grafi’s invasion and the subsequent advance of the Gallas had thrust the 
capital northwards to Begemder. Almost half a century earlier, in 1843, 
his grandfather, Sahle Sellassie, had discovered a ruined church ten 
minutes’ ride to the west of Filwoha (the site of present-day Addis Ababa) 
and had conceived a similar idea, but after discussing the matter with his 
priests had returned to his capital at Ankober.” In 1878-9 Menelik decided 
on Lebna Dengel’s old capital which, according to one tradition, had been 
situated at Entoto, i.e. about eight kilometres to the north of Filwoha. 
His chronicler, Guebre Sellassie, subsequently attempted to base his master’s 
decision on prophecy, declaring that a monk had found on the island in 
Lake Zwai, farther to the south, a manuscript touching on the history of 


® Beckingham, C. F. and Huntingford, G. W. B., Some Records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646, 
1954, 82-83. 

* Conzelman, W. E., Chronique de Galawdewos (Claudius), roi d’Ethiopie, 1895, 149-50. 

5 Perruchon, J., Le Régne de Fasilidas, Revue Sémitique, 1897-8, passim. 

® Bruce, J., Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile in the years 1768-1773, 1790, 11, 380. 

? Lefebvre, T., Petit, A., Quartin-Dillon and Vignaud, Voyage en Abyssinie exécuté 
pendant les années 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842 et 1843, 1845-6, 11, 240. 
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Lebna Dengel; in this it was recorded that Saint Raguel had declared that 
Lebna Dengel’s successor, Menelik, must build a city at Entoto and 
construct churches there in honour of St Mary, St Raguel and St Urael. 
Since, however, the site of old Entoto could not immediately be located 
Menelik contented himself with camping somewhere in the area and chose 
aspot near Mount Wuchacha, a dozen or so kilometres to the south-west 
of the former settlement. A few years later, in 1881, the ruins of an old 
city believed to have been built by the Emperor Dawit (1381-1410) were 
discovered some fifteen kilometres to the north-east, at a place called 
Sululta. Menelik at once visited the spot, which, Guebre Sellassie says, lay 
covered with brushwood and was the resort of wild animals. After 
inspecting the ruins he exclaimed, ‘God has caused us to find the remains 
of the Emperor Dawit’s city of Entoto. Since this discovery has been 
made in our time it is incumbent on us to resurrect this city.’ He thereupon 
established his camp in the area and gave orders to begin rebuilding 
Entoto which thus became his capital and the place he returned to rest in 
after his various campaigns.® 

Other considerations are said to have played their part in the selection of 
the site. The Italian explorer, Gustavo Bianchi, observed that in those 
troubled times the old camp near Wuchacha was exposed to attack from 
the Gallas, while his compatriot, Dr Lincoln de Castro, later agreed that 
this was an important factor in determining the move to Entoto. Maurice 
de Coppet, some time French minister to Ethiopia, further pointed out that 
Entoto being the watershed of the Blue Nile and Awash basins had quick 
and easy access to most parts of central Ethiopia.® 

Entoto, like most other Ethiopian centres of administration of that 
period, was essentially a military town and was established on almost 
exactly the same pattern as the traditional Ethiopian army camp. 
Immediately around the sovereign’s residence clustered the smaller 
establishments of his principal generals or men of state, all of whom 
received land at their master’s pleasure, in return for service in peace or 
war. The considerable size of the army together with its train gave the 
city a large population from the outset: the English traveller, Herbert 
Vivian, later estimated that it must have been at least 50,000.19 There were, 
however, few permanent buildings,!! except for the palace and the 
churches of St Mary and St Raguel; these, significantly enough, were 
built by Ethiopian craftsmen from the old city of Gondar which was 
renowned for its architects and craftsmen.!2 The only departures from 
tradition were in methods of transportation: five or six ox-carts, constructed 
according to the specifications of a German missionary, John Mayer, were 

8 Guebre Sellassie, Chronique du Régne de Menelik II, 1930-2, 11, 162-3, 171 et passim. 

® Bianchi, G., Alla Terra dei Galla, 1884, 228; de Castro, L., Nella Terra dei Negus, 
1915, 1, 328; Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 171n. 

10 Vivian, H., Abyssinia, 1901, 173-4. 


1 Keller, C., Alfred Ilg, 1918, 39. 
12 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 72-73, 209-10; Soleillet, P., Voyages en Ethiopie, 1886, 304. 
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used for carrying timber, and a number of wheelbarrows for carrying stone 
to build the palace and churches.1* 

No sooner had the city been established than it became obvious that it 
location was in many ways unsatisfactory. Situated on a mountain range 
some 2800 metres high, it was poorly supplied with wood and water and 
was very cold and windy ; from the south, moreover, it could only be reached 
after an exhausting climb. ‘Wood’, the explorer Borelli exclaimed, ‘is 
rare. ... Entoto’s reputation for an intemperate climate is well justified.’ 
‘Exposed to the winds, difficult of access and without drinkable water; 
Charles Michel confirms, ‘the mountain of Entoto was an impossible 
capital.’15 






* * * * * 


The inconvenience of Entoto necessitated a move southwards to lower, 
warmer and more fertile land. Already at the founding of the city Ras 
Makonnen, the father of the present Emperor Haile Sellassie, had occupied 
the southernmost quarter which was somewhat less exposed than the rest 
of the town.!® Menelik and his consort, Taitu, were soon attracted even 
farther south to the hot springs of Filwoha where, as we have seen, Sahle 
Sellassie had earlier contemplated establishing his camp. Guebre Sellassie, 
who remarks that the houses of Entoto, though well constructed, were 
very cold, relates that after the rainy season of 1886 the Emperor and 
Empress descended into the area of the warm springs for a second time 
with their retinue which was housed in numerous tents. Once again having 
resort to a story of prophecy, he says that Taitu, after admiring the beauty 
of the scenery from the door of her tent, asked her husband to give her 
land there upon which to erect a house. ‘Begin by building a house,’ he 
replied; ‘after that I will give you a country.’ ‘Where shall I build my 
house?’ she inquired. ‘In this spot,’ he responded, ‘which my father 
(i.e. ancestor), Sahle Sellassie, surrounded with a fence: go there and begin 
your house. Once,’ he continued, ‘in this very place Sahle Sellassie, like 
the prophet Mikias, made the following prophecy. One day as he sat 
under that great tree not far from Mewat [Maz heywot, or “‘ water of life”’, a 
reference to the hot springs] mead was brought to him while he was playing 
chess as was his custom. Suddenly he said, ‘‘O land, today you are full of 
Gallas, but the day will come when my grandson will build here a house 
and’make of you a city”’.’ ‘It was’, the chronicle declares, ‘the will of God’: 
that very week Taitu decided to construct the house; her intendant received 
orders to start at once; the work began and not long afterwards a ‘ beautiful 
edifice’ was erected.1” 

In the following year, 1887, again according to the chronicle, Taitu 


13 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 211 and n. 

14 Borelli, J., Ethiopie méridionale, n.d., 100-1. 
15 Michel, C., Mission de Bonchamps, 1900, 105. 
16 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 232n. 

17 Ibid. 230, 232-3. 
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once more left Entoto and installed herself in her new house above the hot 
springs. Then the building of the town began. All the chiefs were allotted 
sections of land in the traditional manner around the royal compound and 
began individually to build their own dwellings. Somewhat later and, 
according to de Coppet, several months before Menelik’s coronation as 
Emperor on 3 November 1889, construction began on what Guebre 
Sellassie calls ‘ magnificent works worthy of being government buildings’.1® 

The evidence of contemporary foreign observers, however, tends to 
indicate that the development of the city was somewhat slower and in a 
sense later than the official version suggests. The diary of Jules Borelli, 
for example, contains a number of interesting allusions to the movement 
of Menelik’s court in 1887 which show that the new site was only slowly 
gaining favour. On 22 June he declares his intention of visiting Menelik, 
who is apparently at Filwoha. On 13 October he reports that the sovereign 
had again left Entoto for the springs, but on the following day he discovered 
that Menelik and all his retinue except the Abuna, or head of the Church, 
had returned to Entoto. On 28 and 30 October he relates that he had met 
several members of the court at the springs. On 3 November he mentions 
that it was rumoured that Menelik was again returning to Entoto from the 
springs. Finally, on the fol ~wing day, his entry contains reference to the 
existence of two royal resid ..ces, one at Entoto and the other at Filwoha. 
‘Menelik’, he goes on, ‘has decided that Filwoha, shall henceforth bear 
the name of Addis Ababa’ (or ‘New Flower’). Borelli’s comment is 
sceptical in the extreme: he remarks that Taitu’s ‘fantasy’, as he calls it, 
will soon pass. ‘The sovereign, he adds, had first gone to Filwoha several 
years earlier to enjoy the hot springs; he had then abandoned them, and 
only returned there now on Taitu’s account.?® 

Menelik’s Georgian physician, Dr Mérab, who subsequently lived for 
many years in the Ethiopian capital, also discusses the establishment of 
the city. Observing that Taitu may have found consolation in naming the 
place as she had never had a child of her own to christen, he suggests that 
the name Addis Ababa, or New Flower, had been chosen on account of the 
numerous flowering mimosa trees growing in the area. He cites an early 
European resident, Leon Chefneux, as stating that the main distribution 
of land and the erection of the first stone house did not take place until 1891. 
In support of this view he observed that he had questioned many Ethiopians 
of the older generation about the founding of the town and that ‘no one 
gave so early an origin’ as 1887.9 

If, as has already been suggested, the Ethiopian capital is considered as 
the place where the sovereign resided, it was not securely established at 
Addis Ababa until late 1890 or early 1891. This may be seen in Menelik’s 
diplomatic correspondence with the Italians: he wrote to King Umberto 


18 Tbid. 241, 249. 
19 Borelli, op. cit. 155, 210, 257-62 et passim. 
20 Mérab (Docteur), Impressions d’ Ethiopie, 1921-9, 11, 119-20. 
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from Entoto on 6 July 1888, from Addis Ababa on 20 February 1889, from 
Entoto on 27 September 1890, and from Addis Ababa on g and 11 Februang 
1891, by which time the change of capital had irreversibly taken place." 


Addis Ababa differed from Entoto and other earlier capitals in that 
Menelik made far greater use of foreign skill in its construction. Impressed 
by the need to import technicians from abroad, he had arranged with ; 
Swiss trader in Aden as early as 1877 to procure young European technicians 
who would be employed as government engineers and instructors to 
Ethiopian workers. In the following year three Swiss engineers arrived in 
Shoa, one of whom, Alfred Ilg, was destined to play a notable part in the 
modernization of the country.” Early in 1894 Menelik arranged with him, 
as the chronicle says, ‘to bring the waters of high Entoto to the Palace by 
means of acanal’.*? His biographer, Conrad Keller, claims that the idea was 
actually Ilg’s. He says that when the palace was first erected it had no 
water supply and that Ilg therefore proposed that water be brought from 
a neighbouring hill by a system of pipes. He adds that at the court many 
people thought this impossible, arguing that water could be brought to the 
bottom of the hill, on which the palace stood, but never uphill again; it 
was further suggested that the project must be a financial swindle. Menelik, 
on the other hand, was always interested in new inventions; the Italian 
physician, Lincoln de Castro, subsequently remarked in jest that if a 
builder of castles in the air came to the sovereign with a plan to erect an 
escalator from the earth to the moon Menelik would instruct him to make 
it if only to see whether it could be done. Ilg was therefore told to proceed, 
and the pipes were in due course laid according to plan. There was, 
however, one untoward incident. The water when turned on refused to 
flow. Ilg was obliged to go along the pipe tapping to find the fault; at 
length he discovered that at one place it had been stopped up with cotton 
seeds, apparently, Keller suggests, by a European ‘friend’ who had often 
visited his house. After the removal of the offending seeds the water 
flowed as required, the scheme being regarded as near-miraculous.*4 The 
impression caused by this invention is confirmed by the official chronicle 
which devotes much space to the subject. It relates that a reservoir was 
dug and coated with lime, sand and cement so that the water was never 
muddy, that the equipment was brought from the country of the Ferenges 
(or Franks, i.e. Europe) at a cost of 7000 Maria Theresa dollars (£700), 
and that pipes were placed end to end from the reservoir to the palace 
compound where another cement-coated reservoir was dug to receive it, 
washing and drinking water being kept separate. 


21 Rossetti, C., Storia Diplomatica dell ’Etiopia, 1910, passim. 
22 Le Roux, H., Ménélik et nous, 1902, 79, 223. 

23 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 341. 

24 Keller, op. cit. 41-42; de Castro, op. cit. 1, 162. 
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The clothes of Atse (Emperor) Menelik, those of Etegue (Empress) Taitu and 
those of their favourites and guards [we are told], were washed in special laun- 
dries. From that time onward people were no longer seen going to the river to 
wash their clothes.”® 


Immediately after his remarkable victory over the Italians on 1 March 
1896 the Emperor began further construction work at the palace. By this 
time he had imported a number of Indian and Arab craftsmen who worked 
under the orders of an Indian called Haji Kawas’of Peshawur who also 
undertook commercial transactions for the Emperor.*® A. B. Wylde, 
some time British Vice-Consul for the Red Sea who visited the Ethiopian 
capital in 1896 on behalf of the Manchester Guardian, reported that the 
craftsmen from Aden were ‘getting much higher wages than they could 
procure there. They told me that they were also receiving rations from the 
king, and that they were saving nearly all their pay. The blocks of stone 
they were dressing were intended for the construction of the king’s private 
dwelling, and this work and road-building were the first examples of what 
the present ruler was doing to improve his surroundings.’*”? Wheelbarrows, 
Vivian tells us, were also used for construction work as at Entoto, but 
Menelik’s workmen were so 


conservative [that] they only made use of them when they were under their 
master’s eye. Directly they were left to their own devices, they hastened to 
their accustomed method of carrying things on their head.?® 


The greater part of the 1865 Italian prisoners captured at Adowa were 
brought to Shoa where many of them were put to work at road-building.”® 
Wylde, who reports that he had seen them 


hard at work blasting the rock and improving the road [adds]: I had a long talk 
to a good many of the prisoners, and they were treated as well as they could 
expect to be . . . the small wage they earned making the roads allowed them to 
add to the rations that were served out to them by orders of the king. 


Some of the poorer soldiers, he added, had taken unto themselves 
Ethiopian women and 


wanted to stay in the country against the wish of their officers. [This was not 
surprising, he thought, as] they were living in a fertile country with a splendid 
climate, and perhaps with much better prospects of getting on, than in some 
squalid priest-ridden town in Italy.*° 


Though Arabs, Greeks and Armenians had traditionally been the traders 
of Ethiopia, the city’s commerce was at first largely in the hands of French 
merchants, some of whom, like Savouré, had been attracted to Ethiopia in 


25 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 341-2. 

26 Gleichen (Count), With the Mission to Menelik, 1897, 248-9; Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 
Il, 465-6. 

27 Wylde, A. B., Modern Abyssinia, 1901, 417. 28 Vivian, op. cit. 175-6. 

2° Berkeley, G. F-H., The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik, 1902, 346; 
Wylde, op. cit. 397, 400, 402-3. 3° Tbid. 405. 
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the eighteen-eighties by the good profits to be obtained in the sale of arms 
to Menelik.*! The strengthening of Anglo—Ethiopian relations after the 
war with Italy was followed, however, by an influx of Indian traders who 
arrived in December 1899 through the good offices of the British 
representative, Colonel Harrington. They at once flooded the market 
with cotton cloth, spices, perfumes and other goods and achieved immediate 
success for a number of reasons. Firstly, they were accustomed to a much 
lower standard of living and were consequently willing to operate on a 
small profit margin. 


An Indian [Vivian comments], can travel about with one servant and a minimum 
of personal baggage, whereas a French merchant travels like a prince, with a 
great retinue and every conceivable luxury. 


Secondly, they imported goods from nearer markets, mainly from Aden 
or Bombay, and therefore had smaller transport costs. Thirdly, in many 
cases they had previous experience of African or Middle Eastern trade and 
hence could form a better understanding of the potential demand of the 
indigenous population. Their lower prices and greater attention to the 
wants of the consumer were well rewarded, for the bulk of the population, 
Michel says, soon preferred their shops to those of the Europeans.** 


* * * * * 


The general shortage of supplies from which earlier settlements had 
suffered and which had often necessitated a move from one capital to 
another soon manifested itself in Addis Ababa. The wood situation was 
by far the worst. The extensive building of houses and palisades and the 
immense consumption of firewood for heating and cooking rapidly exhausted 
local supplies. 


For two or three days before reaching the capital [Vivian recalls], we had to do 
without wood in camp, for there was scarcely a tree to be seen. Every shrub that 
could possibly be used for firing has been cleared. . . . Such is the scarcity of fuel 
all about here that the peasants are in the habit of collecting cow’s dung and 
making it into round flat cakes which they sell for a fair price.** 


The city’s supply of wood had soon to be brought over relatively long 
distances, particularly from the area of Mount Managasha almost twenty 
kilometres to the west where extensive forests were being progressively 
denuded.*4 Supplies of wood, the British envoy Thomas Hohler records, 


had to be transported a considerable distance. Once a forest was destroyed [he 
says], there was little hope of its growing again, for the cattle would be put to 
graze, and in the dry weather the Abyssinians would set the undergrowth on fire 
in order to have more food for their beasts, or to clear the land for cultivation.*® 

31 Starkie, E., Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia, 1937, passim; Michel, op. cit. 522; Powell- 
Cotton, P. H. G., A Sporting Trip through Abyssinia, 1902, 112. 

32 Michel, op. cit. 523-4; Powell-Cotton, op. cit. 118; Vivian, op. cit. 178-9. 

33 Vivian, op. cit. 137. 

34 Le Roux, op. cit. 272. 85 Hohler, T., Diplomatic Petrei, 1942, 124. 
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The shortage of wood was so great that it was thought by foreign 
observers that Menelik would soon be obliged to abandon the capital which 
would then fade into insignificance like Entoto before it. 


Some nine years ago [wrote Vivian in 1900], Menelik’s capital was at Entoto, a 
couple of hours’ ride up the hill behind Addis Ababa. Now only two churches 
and a few brown ruins remain of a town which must have comprised fifty thou- 
sand souls. The reason of its abandonment was that all the wood had been 
exhausted for building and fuel. The Abyssinians are most improvident in the 
matter of wood, cutting down forests in a haphazard way and never troubling to 
replant. The consequences of this are already felt at Addis Ababa; wood is now 
brought thither from a distance of sixteen miles, and it is certain that in a very 
short space of time Menelik will be obliged to shift his capital once more to the 
neighbourhood of fresh woods.** “The ever-increasing distance which separates 
the present settlements from the forests under Mount Managasha [agreed the 
British diplomat Rennell Rodd], will no doubt eventually entail another move.’*” 
‘This immense straggling settlement [declared Wylde], has seen its best days, 
and some new place will be chosen as head-quarters as it is now nearly impossible 
to procure firewood for the wants of the inhabitants. . . . As long as a large stand- 
ing-army at headquarters is kept up, this settlement is doomed.’** 


Apparent confirmation for these fears occurred in 1900-1 when Menelik 
gave orders for the construction of a palace at Mietta, some forty kilometres 
to the west of the city and much nearer to the forest area.°® The new site 
was significantly given by the Empress the name of Addis Alem, or ‘New 
World’, and the Italians were so convinced that the capital would in fact 
be moved that they at once transferred their legation there.*° 

Nevertheless, as Dr Lincoln de Castro, who was attached to that legation, 
afterwards observed, the roots of Addis Ababa were by then too strong.*! 
The general development of the empire, which is outside the scope of this 
article, was rendering the Emperor’s position more secure, thus enabling 
him to govern the country administratively without taking to the field. The 
forces of inertia, added to the advice of the foreign representatives at his 
court,#? and according to de Castro, the discovery of coal near Debra 
Berhan to the north of the city, caused Menelik to decide against making 
the new town his capital.4? Guebre Sellassie relates that during the rainy 
season of 1902 the Emperor left Addis Ababa for Addis Alem because of 
the weather, but on arriving there ordered that the building which was 
being erected for the use of the court should be converted into a church. 
“The kingdom of heaven’, he is said to have declared, ‘is worth more than 
the kingdom on earth.’** By thus offering to heaven the building fashioned 
as the chronicler says in a new style never before seen in Ethiopia, Menelik 
retained Addis Ababa as the capital of his kingdom on earth. 


36 Vivian, op. cit. 173-4. 


37 Rodd, R., Social and Diplomatic Memoirs, 11, 148-9. 38 Wylde, op. cit. 423. 
3® Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 486. 40 De Castro, op. cit. 1, 243. 
“1 Ibid. 1, 243. 42 Mérab, op. cit. 11, 207. 43 De Castro, I, 170. 


44 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 11, 486, 496; De Castro, op. cit. 1, 244. 
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Having decided against abandoning the city the Emperor at once took 
steps to improve the supply position. Immediately after the rains of 1902 
he gave orders for the construction of a road from Addis Alem to the 
capital which the chronicle likens to those of the Ferenges, or Franks, 
observing that it made it possible for adequate quantities of wood and other 
commodities to be brought to the capital.45 The construction work, 
according to de Castro, was carried out with the aid of foreign craftsmen, 
mainly Italians whose usefulness at this time in such fields was officially 
recognized by Menelik in a decree issued on 1 March 1904, the eighth 
anniversary of their defeat at Adowa.*® 

Fully conscious of the need for afforestation and wood conservation as a 
prerequisite for large permanent settlements he also gave orders in 1904 
for the replanting of trees, and began with quick-growing imported 
turpentine trees. In the following year he imported four or five types of 
eucalyptus tree from Australia, the first of which, according to Dr Mérab, 
were planted by two Frenchmen, MM. Chefneux and Mondon Vidailhet.*” 
These trees were an immediate success. Dr Mérab, writing a few years 
later, records that they grew with great rapidity, reaching a height of 
over twelve metres after five years and fifteen to twenty metres after 
twelve years.48 Long before these first trees had reached these heights 
extensive planting was under way. In‘ 1906 Hohler reported: ‘Of late 
years . .. many gum trees have been planted in the town.’4® Many owners 
of several hectares, Mérab confirms, had covered the whole of their land 
with eucalyptus in the hope of selling the wood for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, while some Europeans of his acquaintance had planted as many 
as two, three or four thousand seedlings; numerous houses and roads were 
becoming surrounded by forests of these trees. Addis Ababa, the ‘New 
Flower’ which Wylde a decade earlier had described as nearly treeless, 
could now be re-named the ‘Town of Eucalyptus Trees’.5° Thus in the 
first decade of the twentieth century the age-old problem of timber and 
firewood was solved. 

Shortages of food and water were also steadily overcome in this period, 
partly by the improvement of communications and partly by an increase in 
production stimulated by the growth in demand and the gradual extension 
of the market economy. The road-building by Italian prisoners, to which 
reference has already been made, was followed by the Emperor’s decision 
in 1906-7 to build a number of bridges in the vicinity of the capital: 
Guebre Sellassie says that his master, reflecting on the inconvenience 
caused by streams and rivers in the rainy season, imported them ‘from the 
country of the Ferenges’ and paid them a salary for their work.5! The 
farmers of the surrounding countryside were thus brought in much closer 
contact with the metropolis and became increasingly aware of the advantages 


45 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 11, 499. 46 De Castro, op. cit. 1, 171-2, 177, 225. 
47 Mérab, op. cit. I, 241; I, 195. 48 Tbid. 11, 178. 
49 Hohler, op. cit. 124. 50 Wylde, op. cit. 416; Mérab, op. cit. 11, 177-8. 


51 Guebre Sellassie, 11, 526-7 and n. 
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to be obtained from the sale of cash crops,5* as indeed had the farmers 
around Gondar during its heyday two centuries earlier.**> The incentive 
to produce was further intensified by two royal decrees: in January 1891 
Menelik established the right to hereditary ownership in land between 
Wait and the river Awash, and in 1903-4 he gave orders for the restitution 
of much of the land which had been taken from Galla tribesmen during the 
previous period of fighting.°* Large numbers of inhabitants from the 
entire countryside around the capital flocked to the city in increasing 
numbers, particularly for the main market on Saturday.*® 

The water supply was improved by the digging of wells and the con- 
struction of reservoirs (notably-in the Gulale area to the north-west of the 
town). The need for such work became very apparent as a result of the 
drought between April and June, 1910, when two-thirds of the wells 
dried up.*® 

Efforts were also made to lintit the numbers of soldiers quartered in the 
capital and to provide them with more efficient supplies. Count Gleichen, 
who visited the country the year after the battle of Adowa, relates that the 
Emperor had ‘ordered a certain proportion of each Ras’s army’ to act as 
garrisons in the various provinces, thus reducing the number of soldiers 
battened on the capital.5” No less important was a proclamation issued in 
October 1892 introducing a tithe on all agricultural production in Shoa, 
for the upkeep of the army.*® In these ways the huge numbers of soldiers 
which had traditionally formed a large proportion of the population of the 
capital were reduced to a minimum and machinery was created for them 
to receive regular provisions without either the need for payment or the 
necessity for the usual looting and confiscation. 


* * * * * 


The fact that Addis Ababa was the residence of the Emperor, the seat 
of his court and the headquarters of his army meant that it had from the 
beginning a very considerable population by Ethiopian and East African 
standards. Towards the end of the nineteenth century Prince Henri of 
Orleans estimated that Menelik’s retinue and personnel, that is to say his 
suite, chamberlains, servants, escort and artisans numbered no fewer than 
15,000 persons.5® Foreign observers were often amazed by the large 
numbers of people, mainly composed of courtiers, soldiers and other 
dependents, who attended the great banquets at the palace. Rennell Rodd 
writes of 2000, Soleillet 3000, Powell-Cotton 4000, and Montadon 5000; 

52 Wylde, op. cit. 413-14. 

58 Pankhurst, R. K. P., An Introduction to the Economic History of Ethiopia, 1961, passim. 

54 Guebre Sellassie, 1, 209, 301-2, 359. 

55 Wylde, op. cit. 494. 

56 Merab, op. cit. 1, 117-18. 

57 Gleichen, op. cit. 190-1. 

58 Guebre Sellassie, 1, 324-5 and n.; Keller, op. cit. 91; Mahteme Sellassie, ‘The Land 
System in Ethiopia’, Ethiopia Observer, 1, no. 9, 295. 

59 Orleans, Henri d’, Une visite a l’Empereur Ménélick, 1898, 118. 
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Vivian mentions 10,000, Hohler 20,000 in four or five sessions of some 
6000 at a time, and Mérab 10,000, 12,000 or even 20,000. °° 

The arrival of provincial governors and their retinues, often accompanied 
by fairly large-sized armies, led to a periodical swelling of the population, 
Thus Lieutenant Collat reporting in 1902 stated that an important chief 
might come to the capital with as many as 100,000 or 150,000 men, while 
about a decade later Mérab suggests that it was still not uncommon for a 
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chief to bring 30,000 or 50,000 men with him.*! Mér. 
Construction work of various kinds, such as the building of houses andgempha: 
of whi 


palisades, and the clearing of roads, led to a considerable demand for 
labour and produced a further influx of population, particularly from thefof nob: 
southern provinces where the traditional distaste for manual labour was Amhar 
less marked. Members of the Gurage tribe living over 100 kilometres lands | 
from the capital seem to have arrived for this work from the very beginning thirdly 
J. G. Vanderheym, who visited the city in 1894, reports that it was already§{to his « 
customary for these industrious people to leave their country after the 
harvest to seek employment as labourers in the capital. These migrants 
grew in numbers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
were largely housed in temporary dwellings.®* A certain number of 
prisoners of war from other parts were also brought to the city as slaves, 
mainly as a result of Menelik’s expeditions to the south. Venderheym 
states that although 96,000 prisoners were said to have been taken during 
the Walamo campaign of 1894, the figure of 20,000 was perhaps more 
correct. Le Roux, a usually well-informed observer, confirms this 
estimate, stating that the Emperor brought to the capital no fewer than 
20,000 people from Walamo whom he fed at his own expense while they§ The 
dug ditches and erected palisades.** By about 1910, however, the slave§{ railway 
population was estimated at only 5000 Walamos as against 15,000 Shangellas§iif the fi 
and Beni Shanguls.*5 of the 

The floating population was further increased by large numbers offresiden 
peasants, particularly Gallas, who came from the surrounding countryside § due co 
to sell their produce at the ever-growing market of the city. estimat 

Addis Ababa became a boom city, according to Mérab, after the battle§ The 
of Adowa in 1896; Wylde, who visited it in that and the following year format: 
suggests that it had grown considerably in a matter of only eighteen§Emper 
months.®* Population estimates for the early twentieth century, though § the est: 


60 Rodd, op. cit. 11, 157; Soleillet, 107; Powell-Cotton, op. cit. 131; Montadon, G., Au been 0} 
pays Ghimirra, 1913, 46; Vivian, op. cit. 195; Hohler, op. cit. 130; Mérab, op. cit. 1, tracts 1 
159, 134. Vide Pankhurst, R. K. P., ‘The Independence of Ethiopia and her Import of 
arms in the Nineteenth Century’, Présence Africaine, Vol. 4/5 no. 32/33. land, a 

61 Duchesne-Fournet, J., Mission en Ethiopie, 1908, 1, 50; Mérab, op. cit. 11, 113. soverei 

62 Vanderheym, J.G., Une expedition avec le Negus Menelik, 1896, 153; Cohen, M., Rapport charact 
sur une mission linguistique en Abyssinie, 1912, 41, 45; Montadon, op. cit. 64; de Castro, 
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f some§ only tentative, tend to confirm this impression of rapid growth. Thus 
Lieutenant Collat estimated the city’s permanent population at 40,000 or 
\panied ff 50,000 in 1902, the American envoy, Robert P. Skinner, at a minimum of 
ulation, 50,000 in 1903, Mérab at 60,000 in 1908 or 1909, and Montadon at 70,000 
1t chieffin 1910.67 These figures, it should be emphasized, refer only to the 
1, while resident population, which, as we have seen, was periodically swollen by 
yn for athe influx of armies perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 strong. 

Mérab, the only observer to examine the growth of the city in any detail, 
ses andgemphasizes that it resulted from migrations of three different kinds, each 
ind forfjof which was responsible for about a third of the total population: firstly, 
om thefof nobles, courtiers and soldiers from the provinces of the north—Shoa, 
ur wasf Amhara, Gojam and Tigre; secondly, of servants and slaves from the 
ymetres lands of the Shangellas, Beni Shanguls, Walamos and Gurages; and 
inning, thirdly, of the Galla peasants from the neighbouring countryside. According 
already§jto his estimates the population could be broken down as follows :°* 
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le they The city, he believed, was growing so fast that with the arrival of the 
e slave railway from Jibuti the population would reach the 100,000 mark, especially 
nqellas§ if the floating population were included; after a few years of the operation 
of the line it would attain 100,000 permanent and 50,000 temporary 
ers offfresidents, and could be expected to double in less than twenty years, in 
tryside§ due course reaching half a million inhabitants, the figure which is in fact 
estimated at the time of writing. 
- battle’ ~The growth and stabilization of the city was accompanied by a trans- 
1g year § formation of land ownership. Land at the outset had been allocated by the 
ghteen§ Emperor to his chiefs and followers according to the traditional practice in 
though § the establishment of an army camp which in the olden days had frequently 
_ G., Aufbeen on the move: the leading men of State were thus assigned extensive 
- cit. 1 I tracts while smaller plots were issued to royal servants and others. Such 
nport o! , ar . 
land, as was so frequently the case in Ethiopia, was made available at the 
sovereign’s pleasure and was therefore of temporary tenure. The permanent 
— character of the city, as reflected in the laying down of roads and the 
‘Terection of relatively costly buildings, necessitated a stabler type of 
67 Duchesne-Fournet, op. cit. 1, 50; Skinner, R. P., Abyssinia of Today, 1906, 87; 
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ownership which developed imperceptibly. Land grants came to be con- 
sidered permanent, the old type of ownership in which the military 
commanders disposed between them of most of the land, being perpetuated. 
The English traveller Charles Rey states that this was formally recognized 
by the Regent, Ras Tessema, after Menelik’s paralysis in 1908 when it was 
feared that his successor might wish to dispossess existing holders.® 
Land values, particularly in the centre of the town, were rising fast. 
According to Mérab a square metre in the vicinity of the market was 
worth between a quarter of a Maria Theresa dollar and a dollar in 1908, 
while a couple of decades later an Armenian trader, Garabed Ebeyan, 
estimated that such land was worth five to eight dollars per square metre.” 

Addis Ababa, however, remained what might be called a ‘rural city’. 
Measuring some seven by eight kilometres in Mérab’s day it was a quarter 
the size of Paris, but had only a thirtieth of its population.7! It was com- 
posed of houses scattered amid eucalyptus groves, often clustered into 
villages, themselves separated from one another by belts of trees. The city 
was therefore only gradually confronted with the problems of urban life. 
Fuel and building materials were close at hand and would spring up again 
as fast as needed, for the eucalyptus trees could be harvested at frequent 
intervals. Cows, sheep, chickens and other livestock could be kept within 
the city to supplement in-coming food supplies. Sanitation and the 
disposal of waste were simple matters when a hole could be dug in the 
vicinity of house, or existing hollows used, without inconvenience to 
neighbours. The hyenas, who roamed freely over the town at night, 
entering by way of the river valleys, could be relied upon to scavenge 
efficiently free of charge, and were assisted in this work by the numerous 
pi-dogs. The ample tropical rainfall helped to wash down accumulated 
refuse at least twice a year and kept the forest city green and fresh. Moreover 
the main rivers were seldom dry so that there was rarely a total absence of 
water; the launderers could ply their trade along the river banks in all 
seasons. 


* * * * * 


The establishment of Addis Ababa was followed by an important era 
of modernization, as well as by a steady increase in the foreign population. 
Several good roads were in existence by the early years of the century. 
In 4903 the American envoy Skinner déscribed a good road constructed 
by French engineers leading down from the palace, and an ‘excellent’ 
macadamized road which extended as far as the British legation. He wrote 
with enthusiasm of the ‘smooth and well-built roads with which Menelik 
is introducing modern civilisation’.’* In the following year, according to 
Merab, the Emperor imported the first steam-roller, which was thereafter 


69 Rey, C., In the Country of the Blue Nile, 1927, 183-4. 
70 Mérab, op. cit. 111, 611. 71 Tbid. mm, 114. 
72 Skinner, op. cit. 80, 87, 77. 
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constantly at work.” Clifford Hallé, describing the situation a few years 
later, wrote of ‘huge bodies of men at work on the roads’, of the ‘traction 
engine or steam-roller’ that crushed the stones, and of the ‘excellent’ 
macadamized road which it produced.”4 

The city’s first bridge was built, Mérab tells us, by Russian engineers 
after one of their compatriots had been drowned while swimming across 
the Kabana river. The next to be built was the famous bridge of Ras 
Makonnen which stands to this day.7> The chronicle of Guebre Sellassie 
relates that before the bridge building of 1906—7, judges had refused to call 
guarantors or witnesses during the rains because of the difficulty of their 
crossing the swollen waters, many litigants being in fact carried away while 
trying to swim across.7® It had been quite common, Dr Mérab confirms, 
for two or three Europeans and a score or so Ethiopians to be drowned 
every year in the capital.?’ 

The reforming Emperor meanwhile was engaged in introducing a series 
of new institutions, all of which made their mark on the town. The first 
hospital was established by the Russian Red Cross in 1897, immediately 
after the war with the Italians, and continued in operation until 1906.7® 
The telephone line from Addis Ababa to Harar was constructed by French 
engineers in 1897 and from Addis Ababa to Asmara by Italian engineers 
in 1902-4, a central telegraph office being established by French agents in 
1906.7° A mint was set up by an Austrian engineer in 1903-4.°° 

Menelik, the ruler of almost the only stronghold of African independence, 
was thus employing foreigners of many nationalities in the development of 
his capital and Empire. Addis Ababa, which according to Skinner had 
only two hundred foreign inhabitants in 1903 had according to Mérab over 
a thousand a little over half a decade later.®4 


* * * * * 


The Addis Ababa of Menelik’s day lacked many of the characteristics of 
a twentieth-century capital: there was still no municipal organization, and 
the newly established institutions in the fields of communications, finance, 
health, education, etc., were all only beginning to affect the traditional 
structure of Ethiopian life. Nevertheless, the establishment of the capital 
marked a turning-point in Ethiopian history. It laid the foundations for 
the development of a modern state. 


73 Mérab, op. cit. 11, 133. 

74 Hallé, C., To Menelek in a Motor Car, 1913, 246, 260; vide also Montadon, op. cit. 37. 
75 Mérab, op. cit. 11, 183-4. 

76 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 11, 525-7. 

77 Mérab, op. cit. 11, 133-4. 

78 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 11, 454 and n.; Vivian, op. cit. 186. 

79 Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 1, 485 ; Vivian, op. cit. 129-30; Powell-Cotton, op. cit. 81-83. 
8° Guebre Sellassie, op. cit. 11, 508. 

81 Skinner, op. cit. 85; Mérab, op. cit. 11, 104-5. 
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EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
SOUTHERN SUDAN 


By RoBEerT COLLINS and RICHARD HERZOG 


DuRING the first decade of the Anglo—-Egyptian occupation of the Sudan, 
the newly formed Condominium Government had slowly established its 
rule in the Southern Sudan. A way to the south was first cleared through 
the sudd-choked channels of the Bahr al-Jabal and the Bahr al-Ghazal 
Rivers, and administrators and troops soon followed to secure the control 
of the Upper Nile Valley for Britain and Egypt against the pretensions of 
other European powers. In 1898 Britain successfully rejected the claims 
of France to the Upper Nile, but it was not until 1906 that the British 
Government was able to eliminate the third competitor for control of the 
Southern Sudan—the Congo Free State. From 1902 to 1906 desultory 
negotiations were carried on between the British Foreign Office and the 
representatives of Leopold II, King of the Belgians and Sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, enlivened only by provocative incidents precipitated by 
Leopold’s agents in the Southern Sudan. Both parties had valid legal and 
moral claims to the Upper Nile which were supported by the arms of the 
Force Publique on the one hand and Egyptian and Sudanese troops on the 
other. Finally in 1906 the dispute was amicably settled. By the Anglo— 
Congolese Agreement of that year, Leopold gave up his claims to the 
Southern Sudan in return for certain commercial concessions, guaranteed 
interest on a railway loan, and the retention of the Lado Enclave for the 
duration of his reign.1 On 17 December 1909, Leopold II died. Within 
a month the Belgian Minister in London informed the British authorities 
that the Belgian Government was prepared to consummate the Anglo- 
Congolese Agreement of 1906. A joint commission was duly appointed to 
effect the transfer and on 16 June 1910, the Lado Enclave was officially 
handed over to the Sudan Government authorities. The Southern Sudan, 
territorially speaking, was at last completely within the jurisdiction of the 
Sudan Government and the task of consolidating the administration of the 
south could now begin. 

During the twelve years between Kitchener’s victory on the plains of 
BKarari in 1898 and the taking over of the Lado Enclave in 1910, the Sudan 
Government had devoted its energies in the south to frustrating French 
and Congolese ambitions on the Upper Nile. But this preoccupation with 
mFrench and, particularly, Congolese pretensions did not preclude the 
| extension of Anglo-Egyptian administration to the inhabitants of the 


1See Collins, R. O., ‘Anglo-Congolese Negotiations, 1900-1906’, Zaire, xII, nos. 5 
and 6. 
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Southern Sudan. Indeed it was during these years that the British 
administrators sought to control the multitude of diverse, warlike tribes 
who, proud of their independence, were reluctant to give up their anarchical 
freedom in return for good government. In bringing order to the Southern 
Sudan the British administrator faced a host of complex problems which 
defied solution and taxed the common sense and patience of even the most 
optimistic and enthusiastic of the government officials. The territory over 
which the Sudan Government exercised legal jurisdiction was in fact far 
from being under any kind of control. It was a wild and turbulent land 
where warfare and violence, springing from the way of life of the tribal 
peoples, were deep-rooted and traditional. 

The principal causes of warfare and violence within and among the 
tribes of the Southern Sudan were cattle, women, and the unrestrained 
power of the individual tribal chiefs. Among many of the tribes of the 
Southern Sudan, and in particular the Nilotes, the basis of all legal, social, 
and economic transactions was cattle. The desire for and concern with 
cattle transcends any mere material interest, and the Nilote ‘is never so 
happy as when watching, tending, and talking cattle’.? But cattle, unlike 
a currency (even of spearheads), are difficult to guard, and that such a 
commodity was the most important asset in the land made stealing frequent 
and the attendant violence inevitable. Moreover, in a land of swamp and 
forest, grazing land was in short supply particularly during the rainy 
season. This shortage naturally heightened the tension among the tribes.® 
Often sickness or exhausted soil would necessitate movement to new land.‘ 
And conflict often resulted. 

Next to cattle, women were the principal cause of violence. All chiefs 
and many of their more prosperous tribesmen kept a number of wives. 
Violations of harems occurred frequently within tribes, and intertribal raids 
usually involved the stealing of women as well as cattle. The women 
themselves often contributed to the difficulties by running away from their 
proper spouse to some other for, as one British officer put it, a ‘change of 
air’.® For all involved, ghastly punishments, reprisals, and even open 
warfare were time and again the ultimate results of such episodes. 

Still another aspect of chaos arose from the power that individual chiefs 
could acquire under the tribal system. In many tribes the powers of the 
chief were definitely restricted and restrained, but in others an able and 
unscrupulous individual could grasp undivided power subject to no system 
of compulsory consultation. Strengthened by the use of ritual functions 
and supernatural sanctions, a leader could inspire blind devotion and 
undeviating loyalty among the superstitious and sorcery-minded peoples 
of the Southern Sudan. Thus the peace of a whole district often depended 


2 Seligman, C. G. and B. Z., Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan (London, 1932), 137. 

3 Sudan Intelligence Report (hereafter abbreviated as SIR), no. 166, Appendix G, 
‘Report on Quarrel between the Rizaigat Arabs and the Lolle River Dinkas’. 

4 SIR, 178, App. A, ‘Extracts from Meridi Intelligence Report’. 

5 SIR, 165, App. E, ‘Meridi Intelligence Report’. 
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upon the vagaries of a single, primitive personality. In 1910 a British 
officer wrote: 


The most important achievement of the patrol has been the capture of Sheikh 
Ashwol, whose influence over his large following and consistent hostility to the 
Government have been a constant menace to the peace of the district. Ashwol 
was the paramount chief of the Loitch, Akot, Kwek, and Galek sections of the 
Atwot Dinkas, and his ability to defeat any efforts on the part of the Government 
troops was implicitly believed in.® 


Furthermore, the tribesmen possessed long memories. Feuds and tribal 
and intertribal disputes went on for years, and many cases brought to the 
District Commissioner to settle involved the ancestors of the people 
presently concerned. Such practices contributed to a pattern of intertribal 
warfare which invariably began as a minor incident and snowballed to 
wide-scale violence involving thousands of tribesmen. A typical example 
was a series of violent incidents which took place in Mongalla and Upper 
Nile Provinces. A great Nuer chief, Diu, invaded the country around Luang 
Deng to avenge the murder of his mother by a Dinka. During the march 
he cut through the Dinka tribes, drove them off, and occupied their 
country. The Ol and the Angai Dinkas, who had taken refuge in the Twi 
Dinka country to the south, were determined to recapture the large numbers 
of cattle taken from them by the Nuers. But the Dinkas, ‘beaten in open 
fight, did their best to recover the cattle by stealth’ and not by outright 
warfare. For several years the Dinkas tried by guile and deception to 
recover their cattle, but it was not until the death of Chief Diu that they 
grew bolder and openly attacked the Nuer. The Dinka leader, Machar 
Deng, was so skilful at such activities that Diu’s son and successor, Machar 
Diu, ‘stung to madness by his continual losses’, retaliated in October 1906 
with a fierce raid which drove the Dinkas out of their northernmost point, 
Faijing, and forced them south to Kongor. From that time open hostilities 
became practically continuous. Machar Deng, the Dinka chief, never 
relaxed his ‘energetic cattle lifting’, and Machar Diu, the Nuer leader, 
replied with violent forays and full-scale attacks. During all this time, the 
Nuers were complaining to the Mongalla authorities of ‘unprovoked raids’, 
while the Dinkas countered with similar grievances. Both Nuer and Dinka 
saw themselves in the right: ‘Machar Deng was recovering Dinka property 
seized by Diu, Machar Diu was defending cattle seized by his father in fair 
fight and therefore, in his opinion, lawful property’. The key to the 
British settlement, which took place in April 1909, was the removal of such 
rationales. All cases between Nuers and Dinkas prior to 1908 were cancelled. 
‘On all present we impressed the necessity of forgetting old feuds, which 
would not be considered any more by the Government.’? Thus was the 

® SIR, 189. 


7 SIR, 177, App. C, ‘Report on the Administrative Boundaries Between the Twi Dinkas 
and the Nuers’. 
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anarchic spiral of violence brought to a halt, temporarily at least, in the 
lands east of the Bahr al-Jabal. 

With so many original causes of violence and with the tendency for 
violence, once begun, to become self-sustaining, it was little wonder that 
fighting with lethal weapons became the tribal pastime of the Southern 
Sudanese. That the violence at times occurred wholly for its own sake, not 
even in the interest of tribal politics, was demonstrated by Chief Alikori 
of the Beris in September 1906. Chief Alikori lived east of Mongalla Post 
and sent his respects to the government. He announced that he would be 
pleased to receive a visit from the government in the dry weather but 
advised the officials at Mongalla that ‘whoever visited him should have 
sufficient escort, as otherwise he might have some difficulty in restraining 
his young bloods’.® 

In addition to the recurring and ingrained violence throughout the 
Southern Sudan, the British had to deal with a problem quite typical of a 
new administration—the delineation of borders and the location of the 
border area peoples. The principal difficulty centred in Zandeland, along 
the Congo—Nile watershed which formed the frontier between the Belgian 
Congo and the Sudan. Not only did the British administrators doubt the 
accuracy of the Belgian delineation of the watershed, but frequently the 
Zande chiefs straddling the boundary skilfully played one government off 
against the other. For instance Hokwa, a Zande chief living in Sudan 
territory, complained that Babwandara, a Zande chief residing in the Congo 
Free State, and his men were raiding some of his villages. In fact some of 
Hokwa’s people were living in Babwandara’s territory in the Congo Free 
State. Although warned to do so, Hokwa refused to move his people north 
of the watershed, and it was not until July 1908 that a meeting was called 
of all the chiefs concerned in order to settle this matter.® 


Their respective frontiers were explained to them. They were ordered to warn 
their respective people that if at the end of a fortnight’s time they were not in 
their proper district, they would pass to the sheikh of the district in which they 
elected to remain. No native was to be forced to move against his will, and no 
objections were to be raised as to their taking property and belongings with them 
on moving.?° 


The settlement appears to have worked well, for in December 1908 it 
was reported that there were no longer any complaints about Babwandara 
and his people.?4 

The success of such border settlements rested principally on the relations 
between the respective Belgian and British officers on either side of the 
frontier. Fortunately for the success of administration in both the Congo 
and the Southern Sudan, but frequently in contradistinction to official 

8 SIR, 146. 

® SIR, 168, App. F., ‘ Bahr-el-Ghazal Province Monthly Diary’, and SIR, 169, App. A, 


‘Monthly Intelligence Report, Bahr el-Ghazal Province’. 
10 SIR, 170, App. B. 11 SIR, 173. 
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positions, the relations between British and Belgian administrators were, 
on the whole, cordial. In May 1906 it was reported that ‘whenever Belgian 
and British officers meet in the disputed territory, the greatest courtesy and 
friendliness is displayed’.12 The following year, the officer at Maridi Post 
reported: ‘I am personally on the best of terms with all the Belgian 
officers.’1* Elsewhere relations, both official as well as private, were equally 
amicable and this co-operation was strengthened by such incidents as a 
British officer performing an urgent operation on a Belgian soldier.1* The 
main contact between British and Belgian officers came as a result of local 
violations of the frontier. In October 1910 the authorities on each side of 
the watershed took appropriate steps to prevent Chief M’Vuto, son of 
N’Doruma, from attempting to exercise his authority over former tribes- 
men living in what had become Belgian territory.1° A more common 
type of frontier violation was caused by the individual who, after com- 
mitting some offence, crossed the border to avoid punishment. Command- 
ing officers on both sides would promptly arrange for the return of such 
fugitives.16 In August 1909, the Central Government of the Congo at 
Boma had ordered chefs de poste to refuse to return runaways from countries 
with whom treaties of extradition did not exist and instead to refer the 
incident to the Central Government.!” In practice, however, the decree had 
little effect and did not disturb a custom born of necessity and mutual 
dependence. As one British officer laconically remarked: ‘The decree 
would not interfere with any existing private arrangements between the 
officials of the two governments.’1® 

Naturally enough in a country that managed to resist order in such 
manifold ways, the British administrators met a wide range of attitudes 
towards government in general and their administration in particular. 
Many of the tribes had a wholly unreasoning fear of government and its 
white representatives. Thus, a patrol sent through the Mandari country 
between Tombe and the Tapari River reported that 


The inhabitants of these villages are a very wild lot and know nothing of govern- 
ment as yet. Whenever one came to a village, unless I had been able to send on 
ahead and let them know my mission was a peaceful one, all the inhabitants took 
to the bush, and it was then most difficult to get them to return.1® 


In most cases the attitude of the tribes towards the government depended 
on the personal relationship between the District Commissioner and the 
tribesmen. To the peoples of the Southern Sudan the local administrative 
official was the government. Certainly the success or failure of the 
administration rested on the need for personal affirmations of rule an 

friendship on the part of the government officers. The need and desire 0 
the tribesmen for personal rule by the local government representative ca 


12 SIR, 140. 
13 ‘Meridi Intelligence Report, March—Feb., 1907’, Intelligence I/5/52. 
14 Ibid. 15 SIR, 195. 16 SIR, 153. 


17 SIR, 188. 18 SIR, 186. 1 SIR, 177 
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be cited in countless incidents. One such case was that of Chief M’Vuto, 
who wrote to a government official in December 1907 to ask ‘if the Govern- 
ment were displeased with him, as no inspector had been sent to see him 
lately’.2° Chief Bagataka also inquired for the same reason, and the list of 
such examples could be extended indefinitely. Clearly the recurring 
problem of unvisited tribes was an unfortunate and inimical result to an 
expanding administration with limited resources of men and money. 
Frequently the Anglo—-Egyptian administration in the Southern Sudan 
was regarded with hostility when by chance or ignorance it was associated 
with the more oppressive régimes which had ruled the south during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. A typical instance occurred on a 
march from Rikita to Maridi near the Ibba River. Chief Binza, a Zande 
sultan, sent a message to the government patrol telling it not to proceed to 
his village. The head of the patrol, Bimbashi Ensor, a British medical 
officer, ignored the warning and subsequently arrived at the village. The 
chief stoutly denied having sent the message, to which Ensor commented: 


A sheikh like Binza is of course very ignorant of the intentions of the present 
government, and the proceedings of the old ‘Turkish’ Government were not 
such as to make the Zandeh in love with any strangers from the north, and in 
these unexplored districts the people only very dimly, if at all, recognize the 
difference between the methods of the two Governments.”4 


Certainly it was an ambiguous understanding of the ‘difference in 
methods’ which caused, in May 1905, a chief to come into Wau and ask 
the government for twelve sacks of dura. The request was refused as ‘it 
was only made in order to endeavour to impress the Government that he 
was not worth plundering. The Dinkas find it very difficult to believe that 
this is not our ultimate object in staying here.’*? Many tribes while not 
actually hostile to the government were reluctant to co-operate because 
they were not convinced of its permanence. Labour difficulties in Mongalla 
Province early in 1904, for example, were attributed to the fact that during 
the previous twelve months, six different officers had appeared, each as 
would-be governors. A willingness to work and an adequate labour supply 
would be forthcoming ‘when the Baris and others realize that a British 
officer. will stay with them’.** Similar difficulties were encountered in the 
southern Bahr al-Ghazal where the rotation of troops would be interpreted 
by the people as a government withdrawal. When the Congolese forces were 


ta withdrawn from the Southern Sudan it was noted that the 
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20 SIR, 163, App. B, ‘Bahr el-Ghazal Province Monthly Diary’. 

21 SIR, 163, App. C, ‘Report on a March from Rikita Post to Meridi’. 

22 ‘Bahr el-Ghazal Monthly Diary’, May, 1905, Int. VIII/2/9. 

23 Matthews to Wingate, 12 Apr. 1904, Int., VIII/2/12; SIR, 163, App. D, ‘ Notes on 
Dinkas in Eastern Bahr el-Ghazal’. 
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district. The natives now fully realize how they stand, which it was quite im- 
possible for them to do so long as the Belgian posts were occupied.*4 


Many tribes, of course, were friendly to the government, but their motives 
were byno means uniform. The slave tribes of the southern Bahr al-Ghazal, 
grateful for their liberation from the Zande sultan Yambio, settled in the 
vicinity of the Maridi Post and became ‘intelligent, hard-working and loyal 
servants to the Government’.2° Similar unsubtle purposes convinced the 
Jurs of the eastern district of the Bahr al-Ghazal, who were pressed between 
the powerful Dinka to the north and east and the war-like Zande to the 
south and west, to be attentive and amenable to the demands of the 
administration.2* This desire for protection was undoubtedly the most 
important single factor in the ready acceptance of government by the 
tribes. In February 1908 a situation, unusual by western standards, arose 
when five Nuer chiefs requested that the District Commissioner of the 
Zaraf Valley should tax them that year. 


The reason is that the Dinkas twit the Nuers with not being under Government 
protection, and point to their immunity for taxation as a proof; the Dinkas say 
that our quasi-friendly patrols are only undertaken with a view to locating the 
wealth of the Nuer cattle, when an organized Government raid will follow. 
Whatever the Nuers may believe, they would undoubtedly feel more secure if 
put on an equal footing with the other tribes. . . .?” 


Such strange occurrences were not really unusual in the Southern Sudan. 
Here British civil servants and military men sought to administer order 
through a strange amalgam of power, understanding, common sense, 
humanitarianism, and a knowledge of the strange and diverse peoples which 
they governed. In the midst of maddening inconsistency, where gifts 
would be welcomed by one tribe as a sign of friendship and scorned by 
another as a sign of fear, certain techniques of administration seem to have 
been repeatedly employed in dealing with the people. 

The government officials before extending their administration to a tribe 
would first attempt to gain as much information as possible about the 
people before making the initial government visit. To this end they sought 
out escaped prisoners of the tribe or members of a near-by tribe friendly to 
the government. Invariably it was found that military strength was a 
necessary condition for negotiation, and frequently when an official found 
himself practically without escort, it was simply better to withdraw until 
he could return with negotiable strength. As there was in fact a continuous 
shortage of troops, a considerable amount of deception became necessary. 
When arguing against certain measures proposed to deal with a rumoured 
attack on a government post in the southern Bahr al-Ghazal, a British 
officer wrote: 


24 SIR, 157, App. B, ‘Meridi and Yambio Intelligence Reports’. 

25 SIR, 201, App. B, ‘ Report on Tribes and Customs in the Southern Bahr el-Ghazal’. 
36 SIR, 163. 

27 SIR, 163, App. A, ‘Report on Tour in the Nuer Country’. 
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As our occupation of these posts at considerable distances apart, with compara- 
tively so few troops, is in great measure a game of bluff, and any action on our 
part which would be attributed to fear by the natives is to be avoided, although 
of course no precautionary measures should be neglected.** 


Such bluff could be enhanced by a certain stance and style of action. 
As usual, the British officials kept a certain distance between themselves 
and the indigenous people, and this aloofness undoubtedly contributed to 
the respect shown towards the Sudan Government administrators. The 
bad manners and lack of deference which the Belgians allowed from the 
natives drew British comment, and on one occasion it was noted with 
incredulity that ‘the sultans actually dine with them (the Belgians) at 
table’.29 

In addition to detachment the British officials were not loath to employ 
a tough line of approach. When Borton Bey first wanted to visit Anok, 
‘King of the Aliab Dinka’, he was told of a route through the swamp which 
would provide a way to the heretofore inaccessible chief. The officer sent 
for Chief Akaja 


and told him he was to take me by this route to Anok. He strongly denied that 
there was any such route. On my saying that if there was not, he and his people 


would start next day to cut one under my supervision, he suddenly remembered 
_" 


A similar tone was used to achieve the proper effect in the interests of 
a dura-growing scheme in Mongalla Province. According to arrangements, 
dura had been issued to selected chiefs on the following conditions: after 
the harvest each man was to repay twice the amount received, if the year 
was favourable, and was to sell any over his own requirements to the 
government official at a fair price. When first agreed, the arrangement 
had been very popular, but four months later when the time came to do 
the extra work of preparing more ground, most of the chiefs were 
‘grumbling at it saying that birds eat dura while growing’. The British 
officer concerned was able to convince the people to clear the extra ground 
and plant the seed by pointing out ‘to these malcontents that I am well 
aware that birds eat dura, but that I have also known of Governments 
eating cattle and sheep when dura is not forthcoming’.*? 

When such techniques did not get the desired results, other more 
involved means of manipulation were available. The British attempted at 
times to ‘educate’ indigenous rulers toa desired point of view. For example, 
Chief Musa Hamid of the Western District of the Bahr al-Ghazal had been 
arrested for inciting his men to murder an African soldier. ‘It was decided 
that he would be reinstated but he was to be detained at Khartoum for at 


28 SIR, 169, App. A, ‘Bahr el-Ghazal Monthly Intelligence Report’. 

29 SIR, 195; SIR, 183, App. B, ‘Extract from a Report on a Visit to Yakubaku in 
Connection with the Sheikh Mabeuge Episode’. 

30 *Mongalla Intelligence Report, May, 1904’, Int., VIII/2/12. 

31 ‘Mongalla Intelligence Report, March, 1904’, Int., VIII/2/12. 
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least six months to see more civilized methods of administration.’*? More 
often an erring chief was simply deposed and another ruler appointed in 
his place.** This technique, however, was to prove inimical to the general 
framework of British policy which was ‘to support the sultans and sheikhs 
in their dealings with their own subjects—allowing them to administer 
according to their tribal customs as far as possible but under certain 
reservations’.*4 The deposition and replacement of the tribal leaders 
seriously undermined the authority of the chiefs on which the whole basis 
of British policy rested. It was a contradiction almost implicit in Indirect 
Rule and one which the British administration in the Southern Sudan 
never succeeded in overcoming. 

Although the administration did not in general interfere with tribal 
customs, certain practices simply could not remain under British rule. 
Among these was slavery, which in the Southern Sudan centred in the 
northern and western parts of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Daym az-Zubayr, for 
example, ‘had been drawn upon for slaves during so many years by so 
many people, that the country round had practically run dry of anybody 
worth . ~aling’.35 Throughout all of the western Bahr al-Ghazil there were 
Arabs whose principal livelihood was slaves. Such a situation was perhaps 
inevitable when custom saw nothing wrong in the practice, and when 
slavery was clearly ‘the only trade which has any money in it in these parts, 
except perhaps ivory’.%6 

The policy of the government towards slavery attempted to ensure that 
the elimination of slaves would not disrupt the whole fabric of society, even 
if a gradual reduction meant that many would still live out their lives as 
slaves. The policy of the Sudan Government asserted that: 


all slavery in the Sudan should in due course come to a natural end. Its aim 
therefore has been to do nothing that will delay the natural ending of slavery, 
but it was not desirable and would not have been fair to other classes of the 
people of the Sudan to take active steps to produce that result in too short a time. 
This natural end will be brought about by the decision of the government that no 
person born after the reoccupation of the country in 1898 is otherwise than free 
and by the recognition of the principle that no master has the right to retain 
Sudanese servants against their will.*” 


Steps were soon taken after the reconquest to ensure the end of the 
traffic in slaves. In 1899 both the importing and the exporting of slaves was 
made illegal, and anti-slavery posts were established in the Blue Nile 
Province although for financial reasons none were erected in the western 
Bahr al-Ghazal for some years.** On the western border of the Sudan both 

$2 SIR, 161. 

38 SIR, 168, App. F, ‘Bahr el-Ghazal Monthly Intelligence Report’. 

34 “Report on Yambio District, Dec., 1910’, Mongalla, I/5/32. 

35 SIR, 161, App. F, ‘Notes on the Advisability of Starting a Slavery Department Post 
in the North West Bahr el-Ghazal’. 

36 Tbid. 87 ‘Circular Memorandum on Slavery, May 6, 1925’, Int., II/43/365. 

38 SIR, 162. 
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the French and the British administrations began issuing passports in 1910 
with the object in view to end the slave caravans which plied between the 
two territories.°® Yet inexplicably the Slavery Repression Department, 
which was in charge of slavery and the slave trade, was hindered by an 
absurdly inadequate legal position. If a caravan was stopped by members 
of the Department but found to possess no slaves, the Department 
members involved were personally liable for illegal detainment.*° The 
nature of the job required far broader powers for the inspectors to meet 
with any kind of success. As one Department member noted: 


Spending a few days in towns like Ragaa, Kossinga, or Kafia Kingi, it is impossible 
to tell if there are many slaves there, as all the grass tukls have walls made of 
grass and wood around them, and nobody knows what is inside. The only way to 
really find out would be in case of a fire.“ 


Certain indigenous practices were, of course, to be stamped out 
immediately. Mutilation as a form of punishment was in this category, as 
was the famous bengye. As practised by the non-Zande tribes, bengye 
meant that a suspect would drink the ground-up seeds of the toppa tree. 
If innocent, he supposedly vomited with no ill-effects. If guilty, he died. 
Accused persons were often anxious to drink the mixture as a means of 
proving their innocence, frequently with unfortunate results. The Sudan 
Government and its officials were unyielding and unambiguous in the 
prohibition of the use of bengye. 


There are several men in Meridi prison now undergoing long sentences for being 
present when this toppa was given and death ensued: I found it convenient to 
try them for ‘abetting suicide’, which is what it really amounted to, as the 
people who drank it and died had themselves prepared the concoction, and drank 
it of their own free will.4? 


In a very real sense, this policy of prohibiting certain tribal practices 
tended to upset the order which the administration was trying to bring to 
the Southern Sudan. Specifically, the presence of government with its 
inevitable restrictions undermined in many ways the authority of the 
tribal chiefs, yet these chiefs were an integral and vital part of the govern- 
ment’s system of administration. In June 1908, for example, it was noted 
that the great Zande sultan, Mangi, did not seem to exert any longer an 
effective authority over his people. This decline was due in large part ‘to 
the fact that he cannot put people ruthlessly to death as he did formerly’.* 
Not only were the humanitarian requirements inhibiting to the powers of a 
chief, but so was the attainment of the government’s basic goal—the 

39 SIR, 198. 

40 “Memorandum as to the Position of the Slavery Department in the Sudan, July 13, 
1904’, Int., II/43/365. 

41 SIR, 161, App. F, ‘ Notes on the Advisability of Starting a Slavery Department Post 
in the North West Bahr el-Ghazal’. 

42 SIR, 201, App. B, ‘Report on Tribes and Customs in the Southern Bahr el-Ghazal’. 

43 SIR, 169, App. A, ‘Bahr el-Ghazal Province Monthly Intelligence Report’. 
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cessation of intertribal warfare. By 1908 it had become clear in some areagresults. 1 
that ‘in consequence of continued peace there is a tendency for tribes toBeir tribe 
split, as the necessity of one strong leader is no longer apparent to thqpatrol fail 
people’.*4 and the | 
Furthermore the government’s practice of making and breaking chiefythat an ef 
abetted this decline in the power of the tribal chief. Chiefs were oftenZither th 
appointed whose power was really artificial, as with the Zande Chief Okufraids con 
who, when appointed, had ‘openly stated that his following was so smallfApril 191 
that he could not maintain his position if the troops were withdrawn’ {numbers 
Within a few months poor Oku was ‘continually running away and leavingjseeing th: 
his people in the lurch’—clearly not helping the cause of administration byjthese dey 
native authorities.4° Indeed the very idea of an appointed chief placed thefprotectio: 
individual involved in an uncomfortable, even ambiguous, dual role. Oftenfexpeditio 
such a ruler had difficulty in realizing that ‘however much the governmentfraiding c 
must insist on obedience, he is regarded as and expected to show himself, The R: 
a big man amongst his own people’.*® For a variety of reasons, thereforeJwarfare | 
the attempts of the government to rule through friendly chiefs developed|counter-1 
in practice serious inconsistencies which formed a recurring subject forftribute w 
administrative concern. Bahr al- 
Beside the elimination of certain inhuman practices, little was really}probably 
expected from the Southern Sudanese. Taxes were, of course, levied, butfnew fact 
the assessments were light and payment could be in kind.*” Certain chiefsjRizayqat 
were responsible for keeping roads and rest houses within their territory inJwhich th 
usable condition. In exchange for these nominal obligations the govern-Jdue to th 
ment would, among other things, hear judicial cases. This in itself was afin gainin 
major task for the administration, for the Southern Sudanese were a litigious| May 190 
people whose two principal preoccupations, cattle and women, ultimately|some fig 
led to an unbelievable number of cases involving one or the other or bothfhas been 
Even where a case was first heard by a chief, the right of appeal to thefRizayqat 
District Commissioner was always open. On frequent occasions the chiefs vention ° 
themselves sent the more important and invariably more complex cases tofroute fre 
the government officials. On every visit to the tribes large numbers offwilling t 
cases were always on the docket awaiting consideration. a meetin 
The really primary goal, necessary to all other forms of administration,Jhad beer 
was the achievement of peace among the tribes. At times precautionary} Dar Fir 
advice on self-defence was all the government could provide, and this was} In spite 
seldom heeded.*® In other instances, tribes were relocated in areas where] Dinkas « 
they could be easily protected by some government post, or a new post wasfthe gen 
formed in a hitherto unprotected area.*® The punitive patrol was, of course,{ Sudan. 
frequently employed, yet this device often failed to bring about the desired} Progr 


44 SIR, 167, App. E, ‘Report on Tagale Merkaz’. becomin 
“5 SIR, 138, App. B, ‘Report on a March, Tonj to Yambio, by Miralai Sutherland Bey’. 4 vast | 











46 SIR, 192. ‘ 50 SIR, 
47 Two bullocks for every 100 head of cattle, SIR, 175. 51 SIR, 
48 “Mongalla Intelligence Report, Jan., 1904’, Int., VIII.2.12. 54 SIR, 


49 SIR, 164, App. D, ‘Raid on Jebel Gowe’, SIR, 208. Dinkas’. 
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> areagresults. For instance, in June 1908 a strong patrol was sent against the 
bes taBeir tribe who lived east of Bor near the River Veveno. Although the 
to thdpatrol failed to capture the Beir Chief, Lom, over 1000 cattle were taken 
and the Beir villages burned to the ground.®® The British had believed 
chiefgthat an effective blow against Lom would result in the desired tractability. 
oftenf£ither the attack or the reasoning was inadequate, however, for the Beir 
f Okufraids continued. In the sixteen months between December 1909 and 
smallfApril 1910, the Beirs killed 101 Dinkas, wounded sixty, and captured large 
‘awn’Inumbers of cattle. In November 1gr1o British officials were again fore- 
-avinglseeing that ‘it will be necessary sooner or later to take some steps to prevent 
on byfthese depredations on tribes who look to the Sudan Government for 
2d thelprotection and who pay taxes’; and it was not until a strong punitive 
Oftenfexpedition was sent against the Beirs in the winter of 1911-12 that their 
imentfraiding ceased.*! . 
mself} The Rizayqat Arab-Dinka feud provided another instance of intertribal 
eforejwarfare unmitigated by the advent of administration. The raids and 
lopedjcounter-raids between the Rizayqat and the Dinka dated from an old 
ct forftribute which the Dinkas paid the Arabs when in the neighbourhood of the 
Bahr al-‘Arab during the dry season.®? Although refusal to pay was 
reallyfprobably the original cause, violence was constantly re-kindled by some 
1, butinew factor. In June 1908, for example, fighting commenced when the 
chiefsfRizayqat attempted to cheat the Dinkas regarding a hunting agreement 
ory injwhich they had made and refused to deliver ivory to the Dinkas which was 
vern-Jdue to them under the agreement.5? The government for its part was slow 
was afin gaining control over the Dinkas on the Lol River, and it was only after 
gious| May 1908, ‘owing to a tour made by Bimbashi Greenwood when he stopped 
atelyfsome fighting and settled an old quarrel, that the mamur of Chak Chak 
both.jJhas been able to get in touch with their Sheikhs’.5* Action against the 
o thefRizayqat Arabs was similarly slow, as the government feared that inter- 
hiefsf vention would precipitate their shaykh, Miisa Madibbi, closing the trade 
ses tofroute from Nahiid to Shakka and Raga.5> Miisa Madibbi himself was 
rs offwilling to settle matters and wrote to the government repeatedly requesting 
a meeting for that purpose.5* By 1909, however, his control over his people 
ation, fhad been weakened by his flight before the forces of ‘Ali Dinar, Sultan of 
onary} Dar Fir, and the fighting between the Rizayqat and the Dinkas continued. 
s was{In spite of efforts by the government hostility between the Arabs and the 
vherej Dinkas on the Bahr al-‘Arab continued for many years—a microcosm of 
t wasfthe general feelings of enmity between the Northern and Southern 
urse,f Sudan. 
siredj Progress in intertribal peace was in the Southern Sudan slow in 
becoming a reality. The government, operating with limited resources in 
Bey’.Ja vast land, simply could not cope with the innumerable incidents of 


50 SIR, 167; SIR, 169, App. C, ‘Instructions to the Officer Commanding Beir Patrol’. 

51 SIR, 196. 52 SIR, 200. 53 SIR, 167. 

54 SIR, 166, App. G, ‘Report on Quarrel Between Rizayqat Arabs and Lolle River 
Dinkas’. 55 SIR, 170. 56 SIR, 175; SIR, 176. 
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intertribal friction. Many times a native chief, true to his promises to keepfre Sudan 
the peace, would not immediately retaliate for a raid made upon his village, flow priva 
but too frequently government inaction would soon force the chief tofranted un 
defend himself according to the old ways of tribal relations.” In spite off The mo: 
the limitation imposed on the administration by insufficient funds and lackffthe Sout 
of personnel, the inability of the Sudan Government to bring intertribalfiver trans, 
peace to the Southern Sudan must be counted as a major failure of its§aly serve 
administration and one which prevented for too long the development offfe continu 
other aspects of the land and its people. ongolese 

In spite of the obstacles placed in the way of economic and socialfrom Mab 
development by the continual chaos and violence in the Southern Sudan,foute wou 
there were efforts by these early administrators to develop the productivef/pon the 
capacities of the south. Various officers started small experiments with suchfrogress 1 
crops as cotton and maize, and the Department of Woods and Forestsuilt a mc 
occasionally attempted salutary reforms such as the orders against burning ut the se: 
grass in the forests issued in October 1903.58 Yet the various agriculturalfhe Bahr a 
activities undertaken from 1900 till 1910 were essentially independentfh spite o! 
projects started by individual administrators and appear to have had§l-Ghazal- 
virtually no impact on the Southern Sudan as a whole. between C 

Trade was carried on more extensively but in an equally haphazard mployed 
manner as agriculture. The government itself engaged in barter with theffor use by 
people, although British trade goods were not of a particularly goodfippopota 
quality, and they refused, unlike the Belgians, to trade guns and powder.**fmost conc 
Consistent attempts were made to introduce currency into general use, and fhe South 
in Mongalla the wood-cutters for the Nile steamers were induced to accept ft was kna 
money payments. They began gradually to purchase government goods, pif the dis 
and it was ‘hoped they will have a civilizing effect as well as acquainting ilood of a 
them with the currency’.®° In the White Nile Province, the people hadfwater, apy 
been urged to collect and sell their extensive gum crops in order to payfange fro 
their taxes in money rather than in kind.*! To the south, a similar develop-fards. T: 
ment took place among the Baris of Mongalla Province. Borton Bey had Grass anc 
introduced bananas from Gondokoro, and the Baris discovered that the fites used 
fruit flourished on their islands in the Nile. By October 1908, the tribes- fonly be dt 
men were bringing in large bunches for sale and paying their tax injwere nott 
currency.®? But these were isolated examples at best and in general the fto advise ' 
government did nothing to further economic development. In December fhanks of r 
1907 a British officer observed that ‘no great advance can be made in the fhalted fo: 
colony without more private enterprise and capital—neither of which [deterrent 
appear to be forthcoming’.** He spoke at a time when, ‘apart from roads fcoming ir 
and railways, very little money has been spent by the Government’.® farrier. / 
Unable to provide the needed investment itself from the limited revenue, | ,; SIR, 2 
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keepfne Sudan Government appeared, with a certain justification, reluctant to 
llage, flow private capital to enter, and consequently no private concessions were 
ef tofranted until 1911.®° 
ite off The most important single factor in the administration and development 
1 lack§fthe Southern Sudan was the construction of transport facilities. Although 
tribalfiver transport was cheap and provided a main artery to the north, it could 
of itsgnly serve the riverine areas, and even so the Nile and its tributaries had to 
nt offfe continually cleared of the sudd. In 1907, in accordance with the Anglo— 
ongolese Agreement of 1906, a Nile-Congo Railway survey was conducted 
socialfrom Mahagi to Rajjaf. Unfortunately the estimates showed that the 
idan,foute would be expensive to construct and derive only limited profits.*® 
ctivefJ/pon the death of Leopold II in 1909 the scheme was quietly dropped. 
suchfrogress in motor transport was similarly uncertain. The Belgians had 
restspuilt a motor road between Rajjaf and Aba on the Congo—Nile Divide, 
ning put the service was unpredictable and the road expensive to maintain. In 
tural fhe Bahr al-Ghazal motor lorries were tried but without great success, and 
dent fn spite of the broadly favourable outlook, motor transport in the Bahr 

had §l-Ghazal was slow to develop. In February 1g10 a motor lorry was at work 

between Gadain (south of Mashra‘ ar-Riqq) and Wau, but carts had to be 

zard#mployed during the rainy season when the road was not sufficiently dry 
1 the for use by motor vehicles, and traffic and game, particularly elephants and 
good fippopotami, churned the road surface into an impassable quagmire.*? The 
ler.°*Imost concerted and extensive non-military efforts of the government in 
, andthe Southern Sudan were against the sleeping sickness. By December 1907 
cept ft was known that the tsetse fly (Glossina palpalis) was not only the carrier 
0ds, of the disease but that it was potent only for a few hours after sucking the 
iting flood of an infected person.®® The fly was found only in deep shade near 
hadfwater, appearing most active in the early and late parts of the day. Its 
payfange from such a site was variously estimated at from twenty to 300 
lop- ards. The government immediately took measures to combat the fly. 
had {Grass and scrub were cleared for a distance of thirty yards from all water 
- the ites used for drinking and washing; orders were issued that water could 
bes- fonly be drawn between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. and that river banks 
x infwere not to be frequented except during these hours: all chiefs were warned 
the fto advise their people of the danger of remaining in shady places along the 
aber banks of rivers and pools; and troops and carriers were on no account to be 
the fhalted for a rest within 200 yards of any stream or pool.®® The best 
hich fdeterrent to the disease, of course, was to prevent people already sick from 
yads coming into a healthy area since only infected blood could make the fly a 
t’.64 farrier. Accordingly, many schemes were employed not only to eliminate 
AUC, TF 6s SIR, 208. 66 SIR, 152; SIR, 153. 

6? SIR, 187; SIR, 155, App. D, ‘Report on the Communications and the Possibilities 
of Motor Traction in the Bahr el-Ghazal’. 

88 SIR, 159, App. A, ‘ Report on the Occupation of Ganzia Instead of Meridi and Ques- 


tions of Sleeping Sickness’. 
69 SIR, 161, App. D, ‘ Report of the Sudan Sleeping Sickness Commission, 1906-1907’. 
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the fly, but to restrict the unnecessary movements of the tribesmen from 
one region to another. The Belgians, once the Congo Free State had 
become a colony, attempted to prevent diseased persons from entering the 
Lado Enclave from other parts of the Congo. An examining station was 
set up at Ibamba in October 1909 and others were planned at Loka and at 
Yakoma on the Ubangi.”° The safety of the land north of the Enclave 
would indeed be dependent upon the efficacy of such stations, for fly was 
found by December 1907 to be present in about eleven places on the Congo- 
Sudan frontier between Maridi and Yambio.”! It was several years, how. 
ever, before the administration actually began policing the border in an 
attempt to prevent infected persons from entering the Sudan. 

Although effective administration proceeded slowly in the southerm 
Bahr al-Ghazal, in the western district of the province the government 
erected examining posts and quarantine camps for sleeping sickness on the 
three main roads from the French Congo to the Sudan. Many of the water- 
courses were cleared of brush and the chiefs were warned not to harbour 
refugees who had entered the country by devious routes to by-pass the 
examining stations. The chiefs were frightened enough of the disease to 
be co-operative, and one of the two cases discovered in 1910 among Africans 
recently arrived from the French Congo had been sent in by a local chief 
to a government examining station.”? Such co-operation was typical when 
regarding sleeping sickness prevention in particular and health matters in 
general, and there is no doubt that in such matters the government con- 
sistently received better co-operation and more appreciation than in any 
other activity.”* As with all things in the early days of British administra- 
tion in the Sudan, strange twists occurred in the struggle against the 
sleeping sickness. Thus in 1907 Captain Ensor, investigating for the Sudan 
Sleeping Sickness Commission, examined as many persons as possible, 
including those he would meet on the roads. Such examinations included 
checking glands of the neck, as their swelling was a symptom of the disease. 
Ensor reported that the people did not appear to object in the least to such 
an examination and 


look upon it merely as a foolish whim on my part or perhaps they consider it to 
be a ‘Turkish’ form of salutation, as on one occasion a native after being thus 
examined by me wished to return the compliment by passing his hand down 
my own cervical regions.”4 


Yet except for the border regions in the southern Bahr al-Ghazal the 
efforts of the few British, Egyptian, and Syrian medical officers in 


70 SIR, 183, App. II, ‘Distribution of Tsetse Fly and Sleeping Sickness in the Lado 
Enclave and the System of Surveillance Adopted by the Belgian Authorities in the Lado 
and Congo’. 
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72 SIR, 197, App. A, ‘Sudan Sleeping Sickness Commission Report on the State of 
the Western Bahr el-Ghazal’. 

78 SIR, 163, App. B, Ensor to Hill, 17 Dec., 1907. 
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fromfo-operation with the administration and the tribes managed to keep the 
e hadfisleeping sickness under control in the Southern Sudan at exactly the time 
ig thelit was sweeping in epidemic form through the adjacent territories of the 
n wasg(ongo and French Equatorial Africa. 

ind ati Such success, however, was not a frequent occurrence in the Southern 
1ClavefSudan, which in the main had changed little during the first decade of 
y wasinglo-Egyptian administration. To be sure intertribal warfare had been 
ngo-freduced but it had not been eliminated. Little if any economic development 
how-fhad taken place and even the improvement of the transport facilities was 
in anfnot impressive. Crippled by lack of funds and personnel, and primarily 
concerned with removing the Congolese, the Sudan Government itself 
thernfippeared content to ignore the Southern Sudanese and to allow its 
mentfrepresentatives in the south to govern them with little direction or 
mn thefencouragement from Khartoum. What overall policy the administration 
vater-Bhad devised was at best vague, ill-defined, and self-contradictory on the 
rbourfone hand and simply not conducive to the multi-sided development of 
S thefthe area on the other. Such criticisms, however, should not detract from the 
ise tofunflagging efforts of the individual British administrators in the Southern 
‘icansfSudan who with loyalty and devotion to the people they ruled tried, in 
chieffithese early days, to introduce government to a wild and belligerent people. 
when§ Many were struck down by disease; others were sent home exhausted in 
ers ingmind and body; and several were murdered by hostile tribesmen and 
con-fkilled by wild beasts. To the work of these men the Republic of the Sudan 
1 anyfitoday owes an imperishable debt of gratitude for laying the first foundations 
istra-Bof civilization in its southern provinces. 
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RADIOCARBON DATES FOR SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 


(from c. 1000 B.c.)—I 


In the belief that the results of this system of absolute dating are of considerable 
interest to historians and others concerned with the pre-colonial history of Africa, 
the Journal of African History has decided to publish from time to time lists of 
dates since c. 1000 B.C. which are being established for sub-Saharan Africa by the 
Radiocarbon (Carbon 14) method. (A description of this technique will be found 
in Professor F. E. Zeuner’s Dating the Past.) The Rhodes-Livingstone Museum 
has kindly agreed to compile these lists for the fFournal, and would be most 
grateful if those possessing relevant results could send a note of them to the 
Director, the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, P.O. Box 124, Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia. The attention of readers is also drawn to the new dates for 
Southern Rhodesia published in the appendix to Mr Roger Summers’s article 
in this number of the Fournal. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA 


CHANNELLED WARE 


1. Lusu near Sesheke, Zambesi Valley, Northern Rhodesia 

Chicago—C839—2139 + 150 years = 186 + 150 B.C. 
The carbon date from this site comes from a charred log in association with 
Wilton debitage. Immediately above this horizon Channelled Ware sherds were 
found. One can therefore say that Channelled Ware sherds are later than 186 B.c. 
at this locality. 


2. Machili, Barotseland, Zambesi Valley. 

Chicago—C829—1854 + 200 years = 99 A.D.+ 212 A.D. 
This date comes from a depth of c. 3 feet in a stratigraphical check pit in Kalahari 
sand at Situmpa Forest station, Machili. This land surface includes sherds of 
Channelled Ware pottery. This is one of the earliest Iron Age dates yet recorded 
from sub-Saharan Africa. 


See Libby, W. F., 1954b, ‘Chicago Radiocarbon Dates V’, Science, cxx, 141. 
1955, ‘Radiocarbon Dating’, 2nd edn., Univ. Chicago Press, 138-9. 


KALAMBO FALLS NEAR ABERCORN 

Lamont L-395B. 1080 + 180 A.D. 
Found at a depth of 5 feet within a 12-foot aggradation with the same pottery 
from top to bottom. The C14 date is probably a reasonably accurate estimate 
for the middle phases of Channelled Ware occupation at Kalambo. 


See Olson, E. A. and Broecker, W. S., 1959, ‘Lamont Natural Radiocarbon 
Measurements V’, Amer. 7. Sct., Radiocarbon Supplement 1, 60. 
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ZIMBABWE, FORT VICTORIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
First series of dates 

I Chicago—C613. 1361 + 120 years = 591 + 120 A.D. 

II Chicago—Cg17. 1252 +92 years = 702 + 92 A.D. 
(London—GLig. 1240 + 80 years.) 


These samples came from a portion of wooden lintel supporting the roof of a 
drain in the wall of the temple. The beam was made from Spirostachys africana 
Sond (ubande wood), a form of tree that has a poisonous sap while living. It is 
considered possible that the builders of the temple used the wood when it was 
dead, having collected it from an earlier Stamped Ware midden. This would 
explain the date, which is somewhat earlier than was expected. The second 
series of dates, which have been processed, are being published separately by 
Summers in the Journal. 


See Libby, W. F., 1952, ‘Chicago Radiocarbon Dates III’, Science, cxvi, 680. 
1955, Radiocarbon Dating, 2nd edn., Univ. Chicago Press, 136. 
Summers, R. F. H., 1955, “The Dating of the Zimbabwe Ruins’, Antiquity, 
CXIV, 107-II, 1955. 


MAPUNGUBWE AND BAMBANDYANALO, NORTHERN TRANSVAAL 
Three dates are available: 


Mapungubwe 
Yale—Y135-9. 530+ 60 years = 1370 + 60 A.D. 
Yale—Y135-14. 570+ 60 years = 1410 + 60 A.D. 
Y135-9 was taken from a depth of 3 feet . 
Y135-14 came from a hut at a depth of 5 feet ebeatiene 


Bambandyanalo 

Yale—Y135-17. g00+65 years = 1055 +65 years. 
This charcoal was associated with beast burial no. 6, at site K2 near Bambandyanalo 
Hill. Depth 5-5 feet. Discussion of this sample and those from Mapungubwe 
can be found in Galloway (op. cit.). 


See Deevey, E. S., et al., 1959, “Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements IV’, 
Amer. F. Sci., Radiocarbon Supplement I, 1959, 169. 

Galloway, A., 1959, The Skeletal Remains of Bambandyanalo, Witwatersrand 
Univ. Press, 1960, xi. 

Gardner, G. A., 1955, ‘Mapungubwe 1935-1940’, S. Afr. Archaeol. Bull.’, x, 
73-77) 1955: 


GRANITESIDE, SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Yale—Y722. 670+ 100 years = 1289 + 100 A.D. 


Charcoal scraped from inside pits in an Iron Age cemetery at Graniteside. The 
pots are of Bantu type, and occur in large numbers associated with individual 
burials, beads, metal, and stone artifacts. The skeletal remains are believed to 
. be non-Bantu, and an older date might therefore have been anticipated, although 
the C14 date seems reasonable. Full publication is awaited. 
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See Deevey, E. S., et al., 1960, ‘Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements V’, 
Amer. F. Sci., Radiocarbon Supplement 11, 1960, 58. 


EAST AFRICA 


LANET II, KENYA 

Yale—Y570. 375 +100 years = 1584+ 100 A.D. 
This sample came from a hearth under a ground surface developed on deposits 
of former Lake Nakuru and buried by an artificial earthwork at Lanet, Nakuru. 
Cultural remains associated with charcoal on the overlying solid surface include 
Lanet culture decorated pottery, which is related to the Hyrax Hill, NE Village, 
Neolithic assemblage. 


See Deevey, E. S., 1960, ‘Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements V’, Amer. 
F. Sci., Radiocarbon Supplement 11, 1960, 58. 

Posnansky, M., “The Neolithic cultures of East Africa: Pan Afr. Congress on 
Prehistory’, Proc., 4th, 1959, Leopoldville. In the Press. 


Nyoro RIvER CAVE, KENYA 

Yale—Yog1. 2920 + 80 years = 1063 + 80 B.c. 
Charcoal from several graves at the Neolithic cemetery in the cave. Leakey 
suggests that the archaeological content of the cave post-dates the peak of the 
Nakuran wet phase. These burials and their associated culture represent the 
Njoro variant of the Stone Bowl Culture. 


See Deevey, E. S., et al., 1957, ‘Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements III’, 
Science, 1957, CXXVI, 908-19. 
Leakey, L. S. B., 1956, Annual Report of the Coryndon Museum, Nairobi, 1956, 28. 


WEST AFRICA 


Nok FiGuRINE CULTURE—NOK, NIGERIA 

Yale—Y474. 1750-+50=207-+50 A.D. 

Yale—Y 142-4. 2875 +70=918 +70 B.C. 

Yale—Y475. 4060 + 140 =2103 + 140 B.C. 
Of these three dates, Fagg regards the date Y142-4 (918 B.c.) as the most likely 
reading. It confirms the belief that the Nok figurine culture began within the 
Nakuran moist phase and brackets the date of the culture between 2100 B.c. and 
the early years of the Christian era. All three samples are from the youngest 
alluvial body of the 1956 excavation. 


See Deevey, E. S., et al., 1957, ‘Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements III’, 
Science, 1957, CXXVI, 908-19. 

Bond, G., 1956, Proc. Inter. W. African Conference, Ibadan, 1949, Nigerian 
Museum, Lagos, 1956. 

Fagg, B., 1957, Proc. 2nd Conference on African History, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, 1957. 
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The Ethiopians : an Introduction to Country and People. By E>DwARD ULLENDORFF, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. ix +232, illus., map. 30s. 
Ethiopia. By Jean Doressz. London: Elek Books, 1960. Pp. 239, illus., maps. 


355. 


Peu de chose en commun 4a ces deux livres, que rapproche la coincidence de 
leur publication en langue anglaise (l’un ouvrage original, l’autre traduit du 
francais), sinon la localisation du sujet traité et le fait que l’un et l’autre, sans 
étre des livres d’histoire, empruntent, pour l’un bonne part et pour l’autre la 
quasi-totalité de leur substance, a la discipline historique. 

L’un et l’autre auteur précisent qu’ils s’adressent non pas au public savant, 
mais au grand public. Louable dessein, d’autant plus que, comme le dit excelle- 
ment M. Ullendorff, ‘there is no dearth of books on Ethiopia: a few were 
written by some of the finest scholars in this branch of studies, while others were 
compiled by people who spent a few days or weeks in the country and returned 
as ‘‘experts”’. There appears to exist little half-way between these two extremes’ 
(p. vii). 


Mais écrire pour le grand public ne donne pas plus de facilité qu’écrire pour 


les spécialistes. Au contraire, l’auteur doit s’astreindre 4 une rigueur scientifique | 


d’autant plus grande que le lecteur n’est pas en mesure de contrdéler l’exactitude 
de ce qu’il lit. De ce point de vue on peut reprocher 4 M. Doresse (ou a son 
éditeur?) absence de toute référence précise, absence que ne pallie nullement 
une bibliographie sommaire, et 4 M. Ullendorff d’avoir tendance 4 présenter 
certaines questions comme définitivement tranchées alors qu’on en discute 
encore. Nous y reviendrons. 

Mais cessons ce paralléle que rien ne justifie vraiment, et qu’on peut trouver 
irritant. S’il fallait absolument situer ces deux ouvrages l’un par rapport a 
l’autre, je dirais que mes préférences vont a lillustration de celui de M. Doresse, 
et au texte de celui de M. Ullendorff. C’est que, comme on le voit 4 son édition 
francaise originale (Au pays de la reine de Saba. L’ Ethiopie antique et Moderne. 
Paris, A. Guillot, 1956), le livre de M. Doresse est avant tout un album d’images, 
richement présenté. L’illustration est abondante, de qualité, et le plus souvent 
‘bien choisie. 

M. Doresse poursuivait en Egypte les recherches sur les Coptes qui l’ont fait 
connaitre lorsque, pour des raisons obscures, il fut brusquement envoyé en 
Ethiopie pour s’y consacrer 4 l’archéologie de ce pays. Deux ans plus tard, pour 
des motifs non moins obscurs, et non moins brutalement, |’administration qui 
l’avait en quelque sorte ‘parachuté’ en Ethiopie le renvoyait définitivement en 
France. Résultat de ces péripéties également surprenantes, M. Doresse rapportait 
une magnifique collection de photographies, qui font honneur 4 son talent, et 
avait 4 son actif la mise en route d’une exploration archéologique systématique, 
couronnée notamment par la récupération du petit trésor de Maqalé (v. pp. 49 
et suiv.). 

Le livre dont nous rendons compte est en fait une histoire de l’Ethiopie, écrite 
alertement, et comme en survolant, pour mettre en valeur l’acquis de ce séjour 
de deux ans. 
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L’exposé commence avec la rencontre de Salomon et de la reine de Saba, et 
arréte au 2 Novembre 1955, date a laquelle l’Ethiopie commémora ‘twenty-five 
years of one of the greatest reigns in her history’ (p. 204). Suivent deux chapitres 
" idventices (‘Churches—Monasteries—Manuscripts’, pp. 205-11, et ‘The way 

bf the people’, pp. 222-32), tres sommaires. 

‘| Ce travail est, et ne pouvait étre, qu’une compilation, ot un apport personnel 
lie auteur ne se fait sentir qu’a propos de certaines questions d’archéologie, ou 
je [es rapports de l’Ethiopie avec I’Eglise copte. Pour le reste, quelque soin que 
jy auteur ait mis a rédiger son livre et 4 élargir son information, on ne sort guére 
des sentiers battus. 

On releéve de menues erreurs ou insuffisances: le port de ‘Batse’ (p. g1) est 
plus connu sous le nom de Massaoua; |’épouse galla de Yasu II se nommait 
Wobit, et non ‘Wabi’ (p. 192); les Ethiopiens écrivent et prononcent Waldebba, 
et non ‘ Woldebba’ (p. 223); enfin il faut écrire Conti Rossini (sans trait d’union) 
le nom du célébre historien. Voici plus grave: c’est une grossiére erreur, et 
lepuis longtemps dénoncée, que d’interpréter les cérémonies de |’Epiphanie 
comme un renouvellement du baptéme chrétien (p. 221); aucun empereur 
’ Ethiopie n’a jamais porté le titre de ‘Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah’, 
mais la devise royale signifie ‘I] a vaincu, le lion de la tribu de Juda’ (p. 13); 
'Esat (p. 92) ne doit pas étre traduit ‘The Monster’ mais ‘The Fire’. Il aurait 
allu indiquer (ibid.) que le sobriquet de Gudit n’est vraisemblablement qu’un 
jeu de mot sur Yodit, ‘Judith’. 

Il y a de la légéreté a affirmer sans nuances que chez les populations anciennes 
e l Ethiopie ‘authority had always been vested in the woman’ (p. 23), et encore 
lus a dire qu’actuellement ‘the woman is regarded as head of the house’ (p. 230). 

C’est se laisser emporter par les mots que d’écrire que les immigrants 
sudarabiques ont importé en Ethiopie, parmi d’autres ‘gifts beyond price’ la 
religion (p. 21), surtout si c’est pour ajouter ensuite: ‘Wherever the newcomers 
settled, their temples replaced the old cults associated with the worship of trees 
and water, the serpeat-king, and an assortment of sacred totems. What was the 
nature of their religion? We know nothing of it save for a few monuments and 

votive inscriptions’ etc. 

‘| N’est-ce pas faire la part belle 4 l’imagination que d’évoquer ‘the chariots 
, that clattered through the streets and squares of ancient Aksum’ (p. 31)? On 
fimerait une référence précise. 

Sur les monnaies axoumites ‘the princes are depicted wearing . . . a kind of 
round bonnet or cap which pulls down over the nape of the neck and which may 
epresent a helmet of leather or some kind of metal’ (p. 61) — pourquoi aller 
; khercher si loin quand la description convient parfaitement a la couronne royale 
Ethiopie, telle que la portait par exemple l’empereur Hayla Sellasyé lors de 
on couronnement, avec sa coiffe et son espéce de couvre-nuque d’étoffe ? 

M. Doresse s’étonne (p. 84) de l’absence de monnaies aux noms d’Abraha 
bu d’Asbeha: ignore-t-il qu’Asbeha n’est autre que Kaleb? Non, il dit p. 86: 
Ella Asbeha, one of the titles of King Kaleb’; ignore-t-il qu’Abraha n’a jamais 
régné 4 Aksum? II dit en tout cas (ibid.) ‘Kaleb appointed... Abreha. . . to act 
; viceroy’ en Arabie. 

Compte-tenu de l’existence du récit de James Bruce, il aurait été possible de 
mieux expliciter le jeu des forces politiques a Gondar lors de l’ascension du Ras 
Mikael Suhul (ch. X). Quant 4 l’anecdote sur le choix du champ de bataille de 
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Sarbakwusa (p. 194), en relisant Bruce un peu plus soigneusement (IV, p. 129}pat ‘the C 
on aurait évité d’écrire ‘a place chosen by Ras Mikael almost certainly on accounqpont on n 
of an ancient prophecy . . . which stated that a Ras of Begameder would one dayjransporte 
defeat and kill a king at this spot. . .. However, possibly, because this apocalyptic] Les vill 
hour had not yet arrived, Ras Mikael was vanquished. . . .’ On aurait vu que I¢maisons’ ( 
Ras Mikael n’était pas distrait au point d’oublier que le roi, futur vaincu, étaitj2 their he 
de son cété, ni qu’il était Ras du Tigré et non du Begameder, dont les chefs] “Le sié 
traditionnels le combattaient précisément. . . . plateau tig 

Le chapitre XI, sur Théodore II, laisse aussi 4 désirer. Si l’on est heureugment for | 
de ne pas y trouver les sottises habituelles sur le parvenu, le fils de la marchandefapitale es 
de kuso, on regrette de ne pas y voir marquer davantage la rupture avec laj On lit a 
monarchie traditionnelle, de ne pas y trouver mention des rivalités et des intriguegftansform 
des missionnaires catholiques et protestants, qui eurent pour résultat l’expéditionis fronti 
Napier et la chute de Théodore; pas question non plus de I’Inde anglaise, sansfemarkabl 
qui pourtant les choses n’auraient pas été ce qu’elles furent. Soudan. . 

L’ouvrage de M. Doresse n’a pas gagné a étre traduit en anglais. On peutfoyaume ¢ 
lire, dans le texte francais (p. 24): ‘Sur une population autochtone primitive, en} Il est fa 
partie de race noire, dont ne subsistent plus aujourd’hui que quelques lambeaux, King’ (Pp. : 
vinrent s’établir— nous enseigne-t-on — des invasions couchitiques importantespomment 
apparentées a la méme souche que les anciens Egyptiens ou les Européens. Elles} Que de 
pénétrent en masse dans le pays, ow elles constituent encore maintenant quelqueslahari’ | 
groupes reconnaissables, comme les Bilén ou, surtout, les divers Agao.’ Voilajp. 120, ‘ 
qui n’est pas sans hardiesse, outre que, comme chacun sait, les Bilén sontfSalmat’ | 
précisément des Agaw. Mais voici la traduction: ‘The early indigenous popula-JAu7e; p. 
tion was partly black and has few survivals today. We are told that there weref Geshena 
subsequent waves of invaders of some consequence; they are said to have con- Malako-" 
nexions with the same stock as the ancient Egyptians and possibly the Europeans.JGran’ au 
They swarmed all over the country and are still recognizable in such groups ys 8 Mar 
the Bilen and, more especially, the Agaw tribes’ (p. 20). mieux: D 

Quand I’auteur, oubliant qu’Adal et Afar (qui reviennent également pp. 115 
et 123) désignent la méme population, plus connue sous le nom arabe de Danakil 
(sing. Dankali), a le malheur de parler des ‘déserts de 1’Afar et de l’Adal otf Ilyan 
Danakil et Somali . . . s’'apprétaient 4 des agressions inattendues’ (pp. 86-87), lefarguer d’ 
lecteur anglais apprend que ‘fresh Moslem tribes . . . were gathering in the desert}passés su1 
regions of Afar, Adal, Danakil and Somali...’ (pp. 122-3). Cepend 

Mais il y a pire. Les miniatures du Moyen Age qui, pour I’auteur ‘évoquentf!’un trait 
quelque tapisserie moderne’ (p. 80), deviennent ‘reminiscent of certain modern}ujets: I. 
upholstery’ (p. 117). Passons sur l’anachronisme, mais c’est de ‘some modern}people (py 
tapestry’ qu’il s’agit, quelque chose de plus récent que celle de Bayeux. the churc! 

‘Gabra-Manfas-Qeddus, “Servant of the Holy Spirit”, according to Abbo’f§. Art an 
(p. 119) est censé traduire: ‘Gabra-Manfas-Qeddous — Serviteur de 1’Esprit]Ethiopia | 
Saint — dit Abbo’ (p. 84); on attendait quelque chose comme nicknamed Abbo.| Les chi 

Selon M. Doresse (p. 107) ‘les derniers métropolites coptes . . . faisaient{par consé 
horreur & ceux qui étaient en méme temps témoins de la dignité . . . des Péresjde méme 
romains’; c’est devenu (p. 157): ‘the latest Coptic Metropolitan bishops . . . raisedjtrouve da 











their hands in horror at anyone who ventured to criticize the Roman fathers... .’| Tous c 
‘The Church of St Anthony which contains some paintings of a distinctive}pas dans . 
charm’ (p. 179) est censé¢ traduire :‘l’église de Saint-Antoine dont les peintures...]| De tou 


offrent un charme si particulier’ (p. 113). C’est contained qu’il aurait fallu dire,|plus mais 
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. 129)par ‘the Church of St Anthony’ est la méme église que ‘the Church of Antonius’ 
scountont on nous dit (p. 189) que Marcel Griaule a enlevé les peintures pour les 
ne daysransporter a Paris. 
ilyptiq] Les villages ‘bralés aprés que les habitants aient été enfermés dans leurs 
que I@maisons’ (pp. 134-5), ce n’est pas: ‘after the inhabitants had shut themselves up 
, étaitja their houses’ (p. 199); after the inhabitants had been shut up. 
chefs] ‘Le siége du pouvoir s’était, avec lui, transporté temporairement sur le 
plateau tigréen, a Macallé’ (p. 137) est devenu: ‘He removed the seat of govern- 

ureuxment for a time to Makalle’ (p. 202); or, durant tout le régne de Jean IV, la 
handefapitale est restée Maqalé. 
vec laj On lit avec surprise que Menelik II ‘within some twenty years succeeded in 
riguesftansforming and enlarging Ethiopia in a most remarkable way, pushing forward 
ditionfis frontiers to Gedaref, Khartoum, and Lake Victoria’ (p. 202). ‘Most 
, sansyemarkable’, en effet, pensera sans doute le Gouvernement de la République du 
Soudan. M. Doresse avait écrit que Menelik ‘concevait les frontiéres’ de son 
1 peutfoyaume en ces divers lieux (p. 138). 
ve, en} Il est faux que le magdas soit ‘accessible only to high church officials and the 
yeaux,fking’ (p. 208); M. Doresse parlait plus justement de diacres et de prétres (p. 146): 
tantespomment dirait-on la messe sans cela? 

Elles} Que de noms déformés! p. 21, ‘Guaragué’ au lieu de Gurage; p. 28 ‘Deqqi- 
elquesMahari’ pour Degga-Mahari; p. 55, ‘Nefas-Mawakia’ pour Nefas-Mawcha; 
Voila. 120, ‘Fekare’ pour Fekkare; p. 121, ‘Baheyla’ pour Ba-Hayla; p. 122, 
. sont{Salmat’ pour Tsallamt ou Sallamt; p. 128, ‘Shambera-Kuere’ pour Shembra- 
»pula-Kure; p. 149 et autres, ‘Gunda-Gundet’ pour Gunda-Gunde; p. 155 et autres, 
: weref Geshena’ pour Geshen; p. 160 et autres, ‘Guogora’ pour Gorgora; p. 182, 
> con-| Malako-Tawit’ pour Malakotawit; p. 193, ‘Wazera’ pour Wayzero. Et encore, 
peans.j Gran’ au lieu de Graf (p. 128); ‘Argobbo’ pour Argobba (p. 115); ‘Mangashe’ 
ups asspour Mangasha (p. 202); ‘Ragwal’ pour Ragwel (p. 203); ‘Dessi’ pour Desse ou 
mieux: Dasye (p. 226). 
). 115 * * # 
anakil 
lal of Il y a moins 4 dire du livre de M. Ullendorff, spécialiste reconnu, qui peut se 
87), leftarguer d’avoir consacré vingt ans de sa vie aux études éthiopiennes, dont cinq 
desertfpassés sur le terrain, et qui a accés direct aux sources indigénes. 

Cependant, le plan de cet ouvrage le rend plus agréable 4 consulter qu’a lire 
quent{?’'un trait (ce qui peut étre un avantage). Les chapitres successifs ont pour 
odernfsujets: 1. Exploration and study (pp. 1-22); 2. The country (pp. 23-30); 3. The 
odernjpeople (pp. 31-46); 4. The past: an outline of history (pp. 47-96); 5. Religion and 

the church (pp. 97-115); 6. Languages (pp. 116-135); 7. Literature (pp. 136-57); 
Abbo’ps. Art and Music (pp. 158-73); 9. Daily life and customs (pp. 174-89); 10. 
Esprit]Ethiopia today (pp. 190-206). 

Abbo.| Les chapitres 4, 5 et 7 (et partiellement le 8°) suivent la méme chronologie et 
saient}par conséquent comportent certaines redites, qu’il était difficile d’éviter. Il en va 
Péresjde méme, pour d’autres raisons, entre les chapitres 3 et 6. L’explication s’en 
raisedjtrouve dans le plan adopteé. 

_,..’] Tous ces chapitres n’intéressent pas directement l’historien, mais il n’en est 
nctive}pas dans lequel il ne pourra glaner, pour son plus grand profit. 

es...) De tous, le chapitre sur la vie quotidienne (actuelle) est celui qui semble le 
| dire,Jplus maigre. Il est pourtant assez nourri et, pour en dire davantage, il aurait 
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fallu faire un travail de recherche assez considérable, tant les éléments sont § ®t: ™ 
dispersés, et le travail de synthése 4 peine commencé. C’est surtout dans ce judaise 
chapitre qu’on voit que l’expérience personnelle de M. Ullendorff se situe — 44° ™ 
davantage au Tigré et en Erythrée (p. ex. pour les saisons, p. 27; la présence de Falachs 
dattiers, p. 28; habitation, p. 175; la pierre servant de table, p. 176; l’enda, § *® d 
p- 185): j’y ai beaucoup appris de ce cété, mais il y aurait 4 nuancer pour ce qui les Fale 
concerne les Amhara. M. Ullendorff me semble ne citer nulle part le livre de — P#S du 


Walker, The Abyssinian at Home. Dans sa description du mobilier (p. 177) il merely 


n’est pas question des armes et harnais. Et pourtant!... Le wat (ibid.) peut implant 
étre fait aussi avec de la viande de chévre ou de mouton (j’ajoute qu’on ne mange § Ut © 
jamais de veau). L’injera est cuite dans une sorte de four rustique (p. 178). de vue 
L’auteur ne se souvient pas (p. 182) avoir jamais assisté 4 une querelle publique Le cl 
ou a une scéne peu convenable: ce privilége fera sourire tous ses lecteurs p * “lair 
éthiopiens. Non que cela soit monnaie courante, mais enfin, pourquoi les de la fo 
Ethiopiens feraient-ils exception? = 
Le chapitre sur les langues intéresse ’historien dans la mesure oi il touche a f P*tticu 

la pénétration des Sémites en Ethiopie (point traité aussi pp. 50 et suiv. et p. 60), p Contrib 
L’auteur s’en tient aux conclusions de sa thése, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, § S°US M 
Il ne me semble pas qu’elles aient regu une approbation unanime. Dans ces J ww, 
conditions, le lecteur n’a-t-il pas le droit de connaitre aussi l’autre point de vu? f° 89 
entre ce 


Des comptes rendus ont paru dans Africa (1956), Annales d’Ethiopie (1957), 
Archivum Linguisticum (1955), Bibliotheca Orientalis (1956), BSOAS (1955), royale | 
FRAS (1956), Le Muséon (1955), Rooznik Orientalistyczny (1957), Word (1956), ™*2't f 





et jen oublie sans doute quelques uns. Zenab ( 

Tant que des recherches sérieuses, et en particulier sur le terrain, n’auront pas N — s 
été effectuées, on ne pourra exclure l’hypothése de la pluralité des voies de} Rossini 
pénétration des immigrants sémites en Afrique Orientale—et ce d’autant moins} _ AU Pe 
que, comme le souligne M. Ullendorff (p. 50), ’Arabie du Sud ne constituait § ¥tope 
pas un empire unifié. retour, 

Dans son chapitre sur la religion (et aussi pp. 52 et suiv., ov il renvoie 4 son 2°" P# 


article du Fournal of Semitic Studies) M. Ullendorff fait, 4 mon avis, la part trop fF ™°" 4V 
belle aux influences juives. J’ai peine a croire que la tradition selon laquelle Le ¢ 


l’Arche d’Alliance se trouve 4 Aksoum soit antérieure a la christianisation def is 
Ethiopie (p. 100). Pourle lecteur non spécialiste, il aurait fallu souligner combien f Odeon, 
la circoncision (et aussi l’excision) est répandue dans toute l'Afrique (p. 103). York, . 
Le fait que les Coptes pratiquent la circoncision vers six ou huit ans n’est-il pas Univer: 
da a une influence musulmane (ibid.)? Pourquoi, 4 propos du sistre (p. 172), docume 
penser aux Hébreux, mais ne pas mentionner l’usage de cet instrument def Dans 
musique en Egypte? | sur le s 

| Ullendc 


Aprés tout, le christianisme est sorti du judaisme, et en Orient il s’en est 


’ 
éloigné moins qu’ailleurs: aussi ne faut-il pas s’étonner s’il en porte la marque. dont l’e 









De plus, le clergé éthiopien, trés largement coupé du reste de la chrétienté,f la prése 
replié sur lui-méme dans ses couvents isolés, dans son effort de réflexion eth Etats-U 
d’approfondissement, comme chaque fois que se posait un probléme précis, af 3), Pas 
été porté a revenir a la lettre des textes du Nouveau et, a défaut, de l’Ancienf Il ven 
Testaments. : l'enseig 

Venons-en aux Falacha. II n’y a pas de doute, ce sont des Agaw judaisés— Tern 
M. Ullendorff n’admet pas qu’il soit dit que ce sont des juifs (pp. 110-12). S'lp Phabita 
se place au point de vue de l’anthropologie physique (ou de histoire), il n’a pasf des pay 
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tort; mais combien y a-t-il de juifs au monde? II ne restera plus guére que des 
judaisés. S’il se place au point de vue de l’orthodoxie religieuse, de plus savants 
que moi en la matiére ne sont pas de cet avis, surtout quand il s’agit pour les 
Falacha d’une orthodoxie qui s’est constituée postérieurement a leur conversion, 
et en dehors d’eux. De toute maniére, le débat me parait un peu vain. Certes, 
les Falacha ne représentent pas une des douze tribus égarée, ils ne descendent 
pas d’un groupe d’immigrants juifs. Mais dire que ‘their so-called Judaism is 
merely the reflection of those Hebraic and Judaic practices and beliefs which were 
implanted on parts of south-west Arabia’ (pp. 111-12) ne me parait pas exact. En 
tout cas, ici aussi, il aurait fallu présenter plus équitablement les divers points 
de vue en présence. 

Le chapitre sur l’histoire proprement dite est une bonne introduction, solide 
et claire, qui appelle peu de remarques. Cependant lorsqu’il est question (p. 82) 
de la force du lien religieux qui unit les provinces chrétiennes entre elles, j’aurais 
aimé voir indiqué en peu de mots combien le christianisme s’est adapté aux 
particularismes provinciaux, au point que souvent les controverses religieuses ont 
contribué a désunir ies Ethiopiens (comme sous Théodore II, sous Jean IV et 
sous Ménélik IT). 

J’aimerais souligner de mon cété qu’avec Théodore II (p. 83), c’est en somme 
le parti des Kwaregnotch qui revient au pouvoir. Y avait-il des liens de parenté 
entre ce patricien (j’essaie de traduire ainsi le mot balabbat) et l’ancienne maison 
royale de Gondar? Les chroniqueurs sont muets la-dessus. A ce propos, il 
aurait fallu signaler la traduction par M. M. Moreno de la Chronique du Debtera 
Zenab (Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, 2, 1942), et du méme coup les trés intéressants 
Nuovi documenti per la storia d’ Abissinia nel secolo XIX, publiés par C. Conti 
Rossini (R. R. Acc. Lincet, 8, 2, 1947, pp. 357-416). 

Au sujet de l’affaire Rassam (p. 87) il faudrait préciser que les prisonniers 
Européens de Théodore, libérés, furent de nouveau capturés, sur le chemin du 
retour, alors qu’ils étaient sur le point d’atteindre les frontiéres éthiopiennes, et 
non pas ‘shortly before their departure’ (nouvel emprisonnement ordonné, a 


| mon avis, a la suite d’un malentendu). 


Le chapitre sur la musique comporte une bibliographie assez copieuse. 
‘aurais aimé la voir compléter par une discographie (enregistrements allemands 
Pp Pp grap & 


| Odeon, antérieurs a la derniére guerre; éditions d’Ethnic Folkways, de New 


York, ot figurent les disques falacha de W. Leslau; disque de la Collection 
Universelle de Musique Populaire de ! UNESCO, pour lequel j’ai fourni des 
documents kemant, et d’autres que je n’ai pas eu entre les mains). 

Dans le chapitre sur l’Ethiopie actuelle, qui comporte un long développement 


dont l’effort pour la construction de l’Ethiopie moderne n’est pas négligeable, ni 
la présence d’étudiants éthiopiens en France (mais on nous dit qu’il y en a aux 
Etats-Unis, au Canada, en Grande-Bretagne, en Allemagne). De méme (pp. 202- 
3), pas un mot de I’Institut Pasteur. Je ne sais qu’en penser. 

Il aurait fallu aussi dire (p. 200) que l’anglais a remplacé le frangais dans 


Terminons sur quelques remarques de détail: je ne crois pas 4 l’influence de 
lhabitat sur la mentalité des Afar (p. 41), on trouve des mceurs aussi rudes dans 


Ya pas des paysages moins sinistres; on ne peut pas mettre le culte des zar sur le méme 
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plan que celui rendu aux génies (p. 97): le premier ne constitue pas une religion 
a proprement parler (il est regrettable qu’aucun des travaux de Michel Leiris 
ne soit cité); pourquoi désigner le sorgho sous son nom arabe de durra (p. 29) 
au lieu du mashella éthiopien? Enfin — et ceci n’est nullement un reproche a 
M. Ullendorff — mes enquétes de toponymie (confirmées par Lefebvre, Voyage, 
3, P- 104) montrent que le nom indigéne du principal sommet du Semien est 
indiscutablement Dajan [dagin]. Je ne sais ou les auteurs et cartographes du 
début du siécle ont pris ces ‘Dashan’ (p. 24) ou pis encore ‘Ras Dashan’. II est 
grand temps de les éliminer définitivement, d’autant que le risque est grand de 
voir des Ethiopiens sans connaissance de la région le reprendre aux travaux 
Européens, auxquels ils font parfois une trop grande confiance. 

Faut-il m’excuser d’avoir été si long ? Je dirais que le travail de M. Ullendorf en 
valait la peine. Il est actuellement sans équivalent et il n’y a pas de contradiction 
a le recommander au lecteur tout en s’efforcant d’indiquer a l’auteur sur quels 


points une nouvelle édition pourrait étre amendée—dans la mesure ow nos 
connaissances insuffisantes le permettent. 

Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes JOSEPH TUBIANA 
Paris 


PEOPLES OF THE SAHARA 


Tribes of the Sahara. By Lioyp Casot Briccs. Harvard and Oxford University 
Presses, 1960. Pp. xx -++ 295, illus. and maps. $6.00; 32s. 6d. 


Le plus grand et le plus beau désert du monde est plus que jamais 4 l’ordre du 
jour: hommes d’affaires, industriels, stratéges, géopoliticiens, diplomates, e tutti 
quanti le ‘découvrent’ allégrement. Mais les savants, fort heureusement, s’en 
occupent aussi. En tous les cas les livres sur le Sahara continuent a se multiplier: 
on ne saurait que s’en féliciter quand ils sont bons, ce qui est parfois le cas. 

Unexcellent spécialiste américain, anthropologiste — au sens frangais du mot — 
de son métier, Lloyd Cabot Briggs nous avait donné en 1958 un important volume 
The Living Races of the Sahara, auquel j’ai consacré dans le Bulletin del’ I.F.A.N. 
(xx1, série B, n°* 3-4, 1959, pp. 590-8) une copieuse analyse. 

Et voici que le méme auteur nous apporte aujourd’hui ses Tribes of the Sahara. 
C’est un nouveau volume, est-ce un nouveau livre? Justifiant par conséquent un 
nouveau compte rendu? 

En réalité, l’auteur a voulu, nous dit-il, préparer 4 l’usage du grand public 
une ‘general description of the peoples of the Sahara on a whole’ portant sur 
‘their history, environment, and ways of life’ et de lui rendre ‘readily available 
an over-all summary of what is known about the subject’. 

C’est un ambitieux projet, car le Sahara est grand et la littérature qui le concerne 
redoutablement dispersée. 

Le Sahara de l’auteur est d’ailleurs volontairement limité 4 ce qui se trouve a 
l’Ouest de l’Egypte. 

En fait, il s’agit avant tout d’une édition abrégée du premier volume, allégée 


1 Papers Peabody Mus. Archaeol. Ethnol., Harvard Univ., xxvutt, n° 2, 1958, pp. 217, 
74 figs., dont 69 en pl. h.t., 1 pl. front. col. 
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de tout ce qui pouvait paraitre trop technique, comme de tout l’appareil documen- 
taire (notes et références). On retrouvera, textuellement, dans Living Races of 
the Sahara a peu prés tout ce qui se trouve dans les Tribes of the Sahara. 

L’idée était excellente d’offrir au lecteur anglo-saxon un ouvrage d’ensemble, 
facile 4 lire, sur les populations sahariennes. Et il n’arrive pas tous les jours qu’un 
livre général de ce type puisse s’appuyer sur une édition im extenso du méme 
texte, ou le curieux pourra aller chercher, s’il le désire, plus de détails. 

Sans avoir l’intention de recopier mon compte rendu des Living Races of the 
Sahara, publié trop tard d’ailleurs pour que |’auteur ait pu tenir compte dans 
son nouveau livre d’un certain nombre de renseignements complémentaires 
fournis par mon analyse, il pourra arriver que des remarques formulées 4 propos 
du premier livre le soient 4 nouveau 4 propos du second. 

Le plan est simple. Aprés deux chapitres généraux, ‘Landscape and natural 
resources’ et ‘The background of the past’, l’un et l’autre nécessairement 
sommaires et oi le lecteur moyen eit peut-étre souhaité quelques illustrations, on 
passe 4 la description des populations: sédentaires— Némadi et Imragen (avec 
quelques mots sur le nomadisme) — Touareg —'Téda — Arabes — Maures; puis 
vient un chapitre sur la pathologie et l’on termine par ‘ Retrospect and prophecy’. 

Pour les descriptions ethniques, l’auteur a procédé de fagon résolument 
anthologique, en choisissant dans chaque grande catégorie le groupe particulier 
sur lequel sa documentation se trouvait la plus adéquate. C’est ainsi qu’il prend, 
pour les Touareg ceux du Hoggar, pour les Téda ceux du Tibesti, pour les 
Chaamba ceux de Metlili et pour les Maures les Oulad Tidrarin. 

La description gagne sans doute en précision, mais le lecteur ne devra jamais 
perdre de vue que ce qui est vrai d’un groupe déterminé ou d’une tribu ne le 
sera pas nécessairement a une plus grande échelle. Par exemple, le lecteur 
distrait— surtout s’il habite 4 Melbourne ou dans l’Ohio— pourra penser que 
les Maures dans leur ensemble ont tous, comme les Oulad Tidrarin du Nord du 
Sahara espagnol décrits par J. C. Baroja, des moutons 4 laine, des araires et des 
silos. On edt sans doute évité toute ambiguité en intitulant le chapitre: ‘Un 
exemple de Maures: les Oulad Tidrarin’. 

Peut-étre regrettera-t-on qu’un peu plus d’importance n’ait pas été donnée 
au cadre géographique et, en particulier, aux bases d’une division du Sahara en 
grandes régions naturelles. D’autant plus que ces groupes ethniques que |’on 
sappréte a décrire, occupent, dans l’espace, des territoires dont les limites 
actuelles s’expliquent en partie par l’histoire, bien entendu, mais aussi par les 
conditions naturelles. Peut-étre edt-il été possible, sans alourdir l’ouvrage a 
lexcés et sans cesser de le destiner au public, de rappeler les deux notions, que 
je crois fécondes, d’une division du Sahara 1° en compartiments ‘verticaux’, 
celle que suit la distribution des divers harnachements méharistes, d’ailleurs, 
2° en ‘versants’ d’un toit 4 double pente, nord et sud, cété blé et cété mil. 
Prenons le compartiment maure, par exemple. Comment expliquer, sans le 
recours aux conditions naturelles qui ont fait de tous temps du Sahara atlantique 
un désert atténué, ot subsistent encore par endroits quelques antilopes 
soudanaises, l’extréme perméabilité méridienne de ce ‘fuseau’, l’histoire des 
relations du Maroc avec ses marches sahariennes, les expéditions chérifiennes, 
les investitures d’émirs jusque dans le sud de l’actuelle Mauritanie, les recours au 
Sultan en face de la menace européenne; etc? 

Une autre constatation importante qui se dégage de la géographie saharienne 
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est la nécessaire dépendance ot semblent s’étre toujours trouvés les Sahariens a 
l’égard des pays riverains, producteurs de céréales ou de tissus: on vit au Sahara, 
on ne vit pas, ou seulement trés partiellement, du Sahara, ou seules les marges 
steppiques, et déja extra-sahariennes, peuvent permettre de vivre ‘ala bushman’, 
de cueillette et de ramassage. On dépendra donc, dans une large mesure, des 
rivages, et 4 cet égard les Touareg sont peut-étre aussi ‘soudanais’ que les 
Rgibat sont ‘marocains’. 

Je passe maintenant 4 un certain nombre de petits détails, que je signale 
d’ailleurs un peu par acquit de conscience et pour témoigner de 1’extréme 
intérét que j’ai pris a la lecture de cet excellent ouvrage. 

La carte n° 1, empruntée a Meigs (1954), aurait pu se voir cependant corrigée: 
la distance Ouadane-Chinguetti est figurée comme égale a celle de Chinguetti 
a Tichit, or il s’agit respectivement de 95 et... 375 Km. 

Quant 4 la carte n° 2, le fait que mon nom ait été cité parmi ses sources, ne 
saurait m’empécher de remarquer que le mot Ahenet se trouve déplacé de 
quelques centaines de kilometresvers le SW. (sans doute parce que certaines cartes 
portent Tanezrouft-n-Ahenet), que Kaouar écrit doit étre écrit verticalement, 
car c’est une ligne méridienne et qu’au lieu de Magteir (écrit Magteir) le nom 
d’Adrar etit sans doute été plus utile ; celui de Tagant manque d’ailleurs également. 

En ce qui touche les mines de sel, rappelons que la premiére mention d’Idjil 
parait étre, non du VI° mais du XV° siecle, et que le mot ‘Tisempt’ edt mérité 
une explication, car de quelle saline s’agit-il? Evidemment d’Amadror, qui est 
la plus céleébre du Sahara central, mais elle n’est pas tout a fait au Nord de 
Tamanrasset; Teguidda-n-Tisemt est dans |’Air. Les Maures parleraient du 
chameau comme d’un ‘navire’ (markoob) (p. 16): en fait markub, pl. marakib 
désigne simplement une monture et markab, pl. marakib un véhicule (bateau 
inclus peut-étre), en fait tout ce sur quoi on peut ‘monter’; les Maures parlent 
trés souvent des chameaux de selle comme des marakib, ‘les montures’ et emploient 
plutét, pour ‘bateau’, le mot gareb. 

Le réle du chameau (p. 17) dans la pénétration des nomades au Sahara est 
évident: la question a été reprise récemment, du point de vue de |’Afrique 
romaine, par E. Demongeot, ‘Le chameau et |’Afrique du Nord romaine’, 
Annales, 15, n° 2, mars-avril 1960, pp. 209-47. Bon paragraphe (p. 28) sur la 
physiologie du chameau, au sujet de laquelle nos connaissances ont été entiére- 
ment renouvelées par les récents travaux de K. Schmidt-Nielsen, résumés par 
L. C. Briggs. 

Les considérations sur les figurations rupestres et les obstacles qui s’opposent 
a leur exploitation chronologique sont heureuses. Bien sir qu’il faut étre trés 
prudent. En ce qui touche le ‘deuxieme obstacle’ (représentation d’objets 
existant sur place ou figurés de mémoire), il faut évidemment tenir compte du 
sujet: un bateau 4 vapeur ne saurait étre qu’exotique, mais tous ces beeufs, 
toutes ces girafes, ces éléphants, etc., peuvent-ils n’avoir pas fait partie de la 
vision habituelle de l’artiste? Méme pour les chars, il y en a, 4 mon avis, trop 
pour qu’il ne puisse s’agir que de souvenirs. 


Tout a fait d’accord sur les contacts des Sahariens avec l’Europe méridionale et} 
le Proche-Orient: mais quid du ‘Far East’ (p. 40)? La, je ne vois vraiment pasf 


trop sur qui l’on peut se fonder pour l’affirmer. Ces contacts Sahara — extérieur 
n’ont d’ailleurs peut-étre pas été aussi négligés que ne le signale |’auteur, 


surtout sil’on tient compte des auteurs ayant mentionné des ‘transits’ d’influences f 
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méditerranéennes ou ‘syrtiques’ comme eit dit Frobenius vers le Soudan. Par 
contre, en ce qui concerne le fait (p. 41) que ‘one or two Roman military 
expeditions are known to have crossed the Sahara to the Sudan’, le verdict 
demeure, dans |’état actuel de nos connaissances: ‘not proven’. A cet égard, 
l’article de J. Désanges, ‘Le triomphe de Cornelius Balbus’ (19 av. J.-C.), 
Rev. Afr., Cl, 1957, ne saurait étre ignoré. 

Quant a |’affirmation que (p. 43) ‘the first European who is known to have 
crossed the Sahara in post-Roman times was a Frenchman from Toulouse .. .’, 
elle doit étre éclairée par le travail de F. Galabert (‘Le Toulousain Anselme 
Ysalguier est-il allé au Niger au XV° siécle?’, Mém. Acad. Sc. Inscr. et Belles 
Lettres, Toulouse (2), XI, 1933) qui met trés sérieusement en doute, hélas, la 
réalité méme de la si romanesque histoire d’Anselme Ysalguier. D ailleurs 
méme si ce dernier avait été a Gao au début du XV° siécle, aurait-il été le premier 
Européen a atteindre le Soudan? On ne doit oublier a ce sujet ni le voyage (avant 
1280?) mentionné par Ramon Lull (Blanquerna, cap. 88 et 1, repr. R. Hennig, 
Terrae Incognitae, 2° éd., III, 1953, pp. 109-10), ni I’Italien qui aurait été a 
Tombouctou au XIV° siécle (Oskar Peschel et Sofus Ruge, Geschichte der 
Entdeckungen, Miinchen, 1878, p. 190). Benedetto Dei a-t-il ‘set up shop as a 
dealer of cloth’ 4 Tombouctou en 1470 (p. 45)? Rien ne le prouve. Le rapporte 
de B. Dei tient d’ailleurs en deux courtes phrases et dans la seconde il dit 
simplement avoir constaté l’existence 4 Tombouctou d’un commerce de draps, 
serges et étoffes cételées, mais nullement y avoir ouvert boutique. 

P. 45 encore, El Bekri est compté, avec Ibn Battuta et Ibn Khaldoun au 
nombre des grands voyageurs. A notre connaissance, ni El Bekri ni Ibn Khaldoun 
ne semblent avoir voyagé ‘for years over tremendous distances’ du moins au 
Sahara, ou El Bekri ne parait pas avoir pénétré et dont Ibn Khaldoun ne devait 
jamais connaitre que la partie septentrionale; seul Ibn Battouta lui, a traversé le 
désert. 

Remarques judicieuses sur l’influence de la découverte de l’Amérique et de 
l'intervention marocaine au Soudan sur le trafic caravanier de l’or (p. 46). La 
thése de R. Mauny, actuellement sous presse (Tableau géographique de l’Ouest 
africain au Moyen-Age d’aprés les sources écrites, la tradition et l’archéologie) 
traitera la question de l’or soudanais avec tout le détail désirable. 

Sur la carte n° 3, linguistique, on regrette un peu de ne pas voir indiqué 
lilot berbérophone ‘znaga’, bien qu’il se trouve un peu au-dela des limites 
adoptées par l’auteur pour le Sahara; ici encore la frontiére du Sahara espagnol 
est, par endroits, inexacte, ainsi que celle qui sépare le Tchad de la Libye 
(puisque les accords Laval—Mussolini ne sont jamais entrés en vigueur); le mot 
«Moors» semble limité au Sahara espagnol au lieu de s’étaler largement de 
Tarfaya 4 Tombouctou. 

La classification des villes (pp. 73-74) insiste, semble-t-il, sur les fonctions; 
les villes sahariennes différent aussi par leur caractére intrinséque. J’ai insisté 


| moi-méme, autrefois sur les différences qui séparaient 4 cet égard les villes 


maures du type Chinguetti — Tichit de Oualata, par exemple, a certains égards 
(architecture, mobilier, etc.) beaucoup plus ‘urbaine’: Chinguetti ou Tichit sont 
des campements en pierre, Oualata est une ville. Tindouf, dont ne parle pas, 
je crois, L. C. Briggs est tout autre chose qu’un ksar saharien banal; c’est, et la 
chose avait été notée trés justement par les premiers officiers l’ayant visité, une 
petite ville marocaine. 
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Les notes sur les esclaves (pp. 93-95) ont le mérite, devenu rare, d’appeler les 
choses par leur nom, sans recourir aux euphémismes officiels. La question de 
l’esclavage saharien demeure ouverte et posera t6t ou tard, 4 la Mauritanie en 
particulier, ot elle a déja attiré l’attention d’observateurs étrangers,? de 
sérieux problémes. L’esclavage est un fait social et juridique dont il vaudrait 
mieux constater ouvertement |’existence (a travers 4 peu prés tout le Sahara) 
que d’affecter d’en ignorer l’existence, alors que, sur place, chacun sait 4 quoi 
s’en tenir et qu’en 1959 un Lord anglais achetait, prés de Tombouctou, un jeune 
noir pour 25.000 francs C.F.A. 

La question de l’extension passée des Touareg sahariens vers ]’OQuest est trés 
intéressante. Je ne sais trop si l’on peut affirmer que les Touareg Hoggar eux- 
mémes ont contrélé le pays ‘as far west as Ouadane’, mais il n’est pas douteux 
que leur aire s’est, dans cette direction, fortement rétrécie au cours des derniers 
siécles. A la fin du XIX° siécle les Touareg se prétendaient encore ‘patrons’ 
des Kel Araouan et des Kel Taoudenni (H. Bissuel, Les Touareg de l’ Ouest, 1888, 
p. 17; cf. aussi H. Barth, Reisen . . . v, 1858, carte, signalant que l’Azaouad paie 
tribut au Hoggar) et l’incroyable expédition d’Eziouel, en 1906 (Th. Monod, 
Majabata al-Koubra, Mém. I.F.A.N., n° 62, 1958, pp. 279-89) renouait peut-étre 
avec de trés anciennes traditions, du temps du Sahara berbére des Sanhajas, 
Lemtounas, etc. 

L’économie touareg reposait sur cinq piliers (p. 143): un central, l’élevage 
nomade, quatre d’angle: redevances agricoles—commerce— protections et péages 
— pillage. Aujourd’hui, ‘with the coming of European domination the last two 
pillars were kicked away, the third buckled and bent to a mere fraction of its 
former height and the roof fell in along three sides and parts of the fourth’: les 
Touareg, ‘remarkably well adapted to conditions in their chosen homeland’ se 
trouvent ‘in worse economic shape today than they have ever been before’, 
’édifice menace ruine, il est ‘obviously doomed’ et ces gens, incapables de 
procéder aux adaptations nécessaires (lesquelles ?) ‘have at last signed their name 
to the ever lengthening list of vanishing peoples .. ..’ 

Mais une espéce animale exterminée, un peuple de moins, une culture originale 
et ‘fonctionnelle’ abolie pour toujours, un style de vie — et qui pourrait bien en 
valoir d’autres! — disparu, d’irremplagables particularités humaines perdues, une 
couleur de moins sur la palette, un instrument de moins a l’orchestre . . ., qui se 
résignerait de gaieté de coeur 4 un semblable appauvrissement du patrimoine 
planétaire ? 

La question de l’origine du voile des Touareg (pp. 151-5) est de celles qui 
risquent de ne jamais trouver de solution. On peut toutefois rappeler que si, 
actuellement, si pour les non Touareg ‘being veiled or not seems to have no 
serious ceremonial implications for any of them except the Tuareg’ (p. 153), ce 
caractére particulier du voile a eu, dans le passé, une extension beaucoup plus 
grande. Car la notion que les “Tuareg men hide their mouths because they 
think it shameful to expose either end of the digestion tract’ (p. 153) se retrouve 
jusqu’a l’Atlantique, chez les Azenégues dont A. da ‘a’ da Mosto nous dit (dans 
la pittoresque traduction de Temporal, éd. de 1830, 11, p. 361): ‘. . . on doit la 
[bouche] tenir cachée, comme ils le disent, sans aucunement la montrer; tellement 


2 The slaves of Mauritania (pp. 25-27) in T. Fox-Pitt, ‘Report on an investigation in 
Morocco in October and November 1956’, The Anti-Slavery Reporter, ser. v1, U1, n? 1, 
Febr. 1957. 
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quils viennent a la comparer 4 la moins honnéte des parties honteuses, dont 
par leurs raisons ces deux parties (pour étre les plus viles qui soient sur la personne) 
se doivent tenir couvertes...’. Il est vrai qu’on pourrait tout aussi bien conclure 
que les “Touareg’ s’étendaient jusqu’a |’Atlantique, ce que fait explicitement 
E. W. Bovill, Caravans of the old Sahara, 1933, p. 26: “The Sanhadja, Zanziga, 
Targa and Lemta were all Tuareg’. 

L’indication qu’une langue ‘practically pure Berber’ se maintient ‘here and 
there’ parmi des groupes maraboutiques dont le nombre s’accroit 4 mesure qu’on 
s'avance vers le Sud (pp. 213-14) surprendra; en Mauritanie et sans doute dans 
une trés large part au moins du Sahara espagnol, les seuls berbérophones actuels 
sont ceux de l’ilot znaga du Trarza, alors qu’au XV°-XVI° siécle on parlait 
encore ‘Azenégue’ sur la céte d’Arguin. 

En lisant le chapitre sur les Maures, dont la source majeure est l’ouvrage de 
J. C. Baroja, Estudios Saharianos (1955), on ne devra jamais oublier qu’il s’agit 
des Oulad Tidrarin, qui habitent le Nord du Sahara espagnol et nullement des 
Maures en général; sinon on risquerait de conclure que ceux-ci connaissent le 
mouton 4 laine (p. 222), l’araire et les silos (p. 226). 

Quand l’auteur nous indique (p. 226) que ‘the chief source of salt is at Idjil’ 
avec env. 600 tonnes pour 1950, que faut-il entendre? Et s’il s’agit de l’ensemble 
du pays maure, est-ce exact, puisque Taoudeni produirait, nous dit l’auteur 
lui-méme (p. 15), env. 2510 tonnes? 

Les Maures du Sud (‘Southern Moors’) aux tentes de peau (p. 228) seraient 
plutét lés Maures du Sud-Est puisqu’il s’agit des Bérabiches de |’Azaouad. 
Quant a la ceinture des hommes (p. 229), elle eit exigé quelques explications, 
car il ne s’agit pas, l’auteur le spécifie, de la tyzkrit, la ceinture de cuir du sazwal. 
Pour se serrer la taille par-dessus la derrd, ce qu’on fait pour un travail (puisage 
p. ex.), ou pour le voyage, on peut utiliser le tissu de téte, /’hawli ou une 
ceinture de cuir (mahzme), mais celle-ci, de plus en plus fréquente sans doute, 
avec sa boucle a ardillon me parait un objet d’importation récent, dont le 
ceinturon militaire aura sans doute fourni le modeéle. 

Les Sahariens de |’Ouest ont été, eux aussi, trés longtemps vétus de peau: 
au XVIII® siécle encore G. Glas signale (The history of the Discovery and 
Conquest of the Canary Islands . . . 1764, p. 362) avoir vu amener de la céte 
saharienne un garcon d’environ 11 ans et une fille d’environ g ans: ‘they were 
both dressed in antelopes’ skins’. Et d’ailleurs J. Riley (1817) parle encore de 
vétements de peau de chévre (cité par L. C. Briggs, p. 229). 

L’auteur se demande s’il y a encore des Juifs parmi les Maures (p. 233). La 
réponse est sans hésitation: non. Dans le ‘fuseau’ saharien occidental les Juifs 
les plus méridionaux sont encore dans le Sud Marocain. Et les Juifs nomades 
qui semblent avoir existé (G. S. Colin, ‘Des Juifs nomades retrouvés dans le 
Sahara marocain au XVI° siécle’, Mélanges ... David Lopes et Pierre de Cénival, 
1945, pp. 53-66) ont totalement disparu. ; 

Il y a tout de méme un certain inconvénient 4 parler sans cesse de ‘the Moors’ 
quand il s’agit avant tout, ou seulement, des Oulad Tidrarin. P. 234 on nous 
dit que ‘the Moors have Negro slaves just as do the Tuareg, but they have 
relatively few of them’: peut-on l’affirmer pour l’ensemble des pays maures, ou 
cela n’est-il vrai que d’une partie de ces derniers? Les statistiques, dans ce 
domaine particuliérement pudiques, ne nous le disent pas. 

L’auteur nous dit (p. 263) que les Romains ont re¢u ‘the bulk of their Negro 
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slaves, ivory, wild animals, and other African luxuries either by sea directly from 
West Africa or from the eastern Sudan via the Valley of the Nile...’. En ce qui 
concerne les relations commerciales maritimes entre la céte occidentale d’ Afrique 
et la Méditerranée dans |’ Antiquité classique, il est bien difficile de rien affirmer, 
en l’absence de toute preuve archéologique. 

L’auteur oppose (pp. 265-6) a la théorie berbére d’un pouvoir ‘républicain’ 
émanant de la communauté, au gouvernement ‘autocratique’ des ‘Arabic- 
speaking nomads’, ‘with authority concentrated in the hands of the hereditary 
head of the family which is most powerful in terms of political prestige, wealth, 
and warlike prowess—all signs of divine favour’. Les choses sont-elles, au 
Sahara, aussi nettement distinctes, aussi tranchées? Et l’auteur ne nous dit-il 
pas lui-méme, a propos des Chaamba que malgré la théorie du pouvoir héréditaire 
le candidat 4 la succession d’un chef ‘must be approved by the clan council of 
elders’ (p. 197), et que le pouvoir chez les Maures ‘follows roughly the same 
basic pattern as that found among the Chaamba’ (p. 217)? En fait, et l’auteur 
le sait bien, théorie et pratique sont souvent deux choses différentes, on le voit 
au Sahara, on le constate tout au long de l’histoire du califat et du développement 
de la théorie constitutionnelle dans I’Islam, et dans d’autres régions du globe 
également. ... 

On lira avec intérét les conclusions d’un ouvrage qui constitue, en somme, un 
peu un procés-verbal de démolition. . . . Le passé s’écroule sous les coups d’un 
Occident quia, ici aussi, céte a céte ses ombres et ses lumiéres et exporte aussi géné- 
reusement le meilleur que le pire. Que réserve l’avenir aux humanités sahariennes 
qui, en tous les cas, avaient su créer des modes de vie adaptés, en équilibre avec 
un milieu difficile? Les verra-t-on achever de perdre leur individualité? Ou 
sous quelque forte poigne encore indéterminée esquisser un regroupement qui 
saurait faire sa part aux exigences de l’économie sans pour autant vider les 4mes 
de ce qui avait alimenté tant de siécles leur raison de vivre et leur fierté? Qui 
oserait, en 1960, en décider? 

La bibliographie (pp. 277-85) n’est pas destinée au spécialiste qui ne devra 
pas étre surpris de son aspect résolument anthologique. Elle peut suffire de 
point de départ au lecteur ordinaire, encore que l’absence du nom des Lecoeur 
(Charles et Marguerite) soit un peu surprenante puisqu’il y a un chapitre entier 
sur les Téda. Il y a quelques inexactitudes de détail. 

Dans l’ensemble, le nouveau livre de L. C. Briggs vient 4 son heure pour 
donner au monde anglo-saxon un traité qui ne tardera pas 4 devenir classique 
et demeurera l’ouvrage de base sur les populations sahariennes. On dira long- 
temps, de Los Angeles 4 Cambridge: /e Briggs, comme on disait déja: le Bovill. 
Mais le spécialiste ne sera pas dispensé pour autant du recours aux publications 
originales qui, pour le Sahara, se multiplient 4 une cadence sans cesse accélérée, 
et dont beaucoup, souvent trop peu connues, ou citées, sont en frangais. 


I.F.A.N., Dakar THEODORE MONOD 
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THE PELICAN PREHISTORIES 


The Prehistory of Southern Africa. By J. DEsMOND CLaRK. London: Penguin 
Books 1959. Pp. 341, illus. and maps. 6s. 

The Stone Age of Northern Africa. By C. B. M. McBurney. London: Penguin 
Books, 1960. Pp. 288, illus. and maps. 6s. 

The Prehistory of East Africa. By Sonta Cote. London: Penguin Books, 1954. 
Pp. 301, illus. and maps. 2s. 6d. 


These three books are the result of serious and consistent work over a long 
period of years, on the part of the authors and of many other workers in the same 
field. They represent the three directions from which African archaeology has 
been approached: the north, as an extension of the Mediterranean world, where 
much of the work has been in the hands of French scholars; the south where a 
distinct school of archaeology has grown up, with its own traditions and termino- 
logy; British East Africa, where, although a number of spectacular discoveries 
have been made by individuals the general picture has remained rather slight. In 
reading them it is as well to bear these points in mind, for each is the product 
of its environment as surely as the early human cultures it describes. 

Anyone who wants to find out something about the archaeology of Africa 
would be well advised to start by reading Dr Clark’s book. The first chapters 
on the geological and climatic background may be a little hard to digest, but after 
that he will find an extremely interesting account of Stone Age Man in Southern 
Africa—to my mind quite the liveliest and most human interpretation of African 
prehistory that has yet appeared. But it is not just a fanciful reconstruction: it 
is solidly based and the descriptions of the stone industries are accurate without 
being tedious. The result is a book which will be of equal value to the interested 
layman and the student of archaeology. As with so many Pelicans this falls down 
to some extent on the illustrations; those that there are, are good but rather 
compressed, and one would like to have more. Dr Clark’s approach is broad and 
cultural, and he makes good use of the rich field of ethnographic and literary 
evidence which Southern Africa provides from the writings of early travellers to 
the living Kalahari Bushmen. This makes it possible for him to carry the book 
on to a level of cultural interpretation perhaps only possible elsewhere in Australia 
and around the Arctic Circle. 

Dr McBurney’s approach is quite different, as indeed are the problems with 
which he is dealing. This book, which is one of the best illustrated Pelicans I 
have ever seen, gives an excellent account of the Stone Age cultures of this 
enormous region which stretches from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, including 
the Atlas Mountains, the Sahara and the Nile Valley. It is no mean task, and the 
result is erudite and polished, as well as being an excellent general account of the 


' region and its problems. Here the sections which will be of greatest interest to 


the general reader are the early ones on the archaeological context and the Saharan 
background, both of which are extremely interesting reading. One great advantage 
of the book is that it could be used as a textbook by anyone going to these regions, 


_ or making a study of them at home, for it has clear, well-illustrated descriptions 


of the sites and stone industries region by region, and period by period. One can 
picture the well-equipped traveller deep in the Sahara coming upon some stone 
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tools beside the caravan route, immediately opening Dr McBurney’s book and 
comparing them to those illustrated there. After a few minutes study he would 
be able to say with conviction ‘Aterian’—and he would probably be right. 

The Prehistory of East Africa is more limited in scope, because the material at 
the author’s disposal, and earlier work in the region, and indeed the region itself, 
are much more limited than either of the other two. This book, however, provides 
a summary of what is known of the archaeology of East Africa, and to some 
extent links the other two major regions. What is needed now is a book covering 
the archaeology of Central Africa, particularly the equatorial Congo basin, but 
it is probable that we shall have to wait some time for this, as very little work 
other than the occasional collection of surface finds has been done there. Such 
finds as have been made are of great interest, suggesting a marked contrast with 
surrounding territories, and a book on this subject is eagerly awaited. However, 
these three books taken together form a notable advance in African archaeological 
writing, making much information that was previously only available to the 
specialist in the back numbers of obscure scientific journals accessible to the 
general reader in a reasonably palatable form. 


Cambridge BRIDGET ALLCHIN 


A HAUSA CHRONICLE 


Geschichte von Zamfara, Sokoto-Provinz, Nordnigeria. By Kurt KREIGER. 
Berlin, Reimer, 1959. Pp. 147, 12 plates, map. 


In 1952-3, Kurt Kreiger visited Northern Nigeria and collected documents for 
this history of the old Hausa state of Zamfara. While there, he spent some time 
at Anka, the present capital of Zamfara and seat of the dynasty, and there he 
obtained copies of two Hausa manuscripts, and oral traditions from two old men. 
From the Provincial files and District notebooks, he gathered unpublished 
information about the histories of various districts of Sokoto, the province in 
which Zamfara lies, together with accounts of their former rulers and fortunes. 
Parallel chronicles from Katsina, Gobir, Kebbi, Kano and Agades have been 
published by Palmer, Urvoy, Tilho, Edgar and others. Mr Kreiger then sought 
to produce a clear and accurate account of Zamfara’s past by collating the data 
from these various sources systematically, and by determining the most reasonable 
alternatives in the many cases where the sources conflict. Given his theme and 
sources, this problem and method were inescapable. 

The chronicler of Hausaland is beset at every step by differences in the sources 
at his disposal. Sometimes these consist of puzzling omissions in parallel records; 
sometimes the same events are attributed to different persons, places, and 
periods. The criteria for selection of particular versions of these ancient records 
are neither reducible to standard forms nor fully consistent. The modern Hausa 
historian is driven in the last resort to select and stress particular versions or to 
develop his own interpretation of events on grounds of superior intelligibility and 
economy. In short, his conclusion is merely another hypothesis, however 
reasoned and scholarly, about the order of past events. 
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As a chronicler, Mr Kreiger avoids analysis or interpretation of Zamfara 
history as rigorously as he can. His chosen task was to provide a chronicle 
based on the most careful and exhaustive collation of the data available. In this 
he has done an excellent job, and has filled an important gap in the history of 
Hausa states. Clearly the Geschichte von Zamfara may join the work of Palmer 
and Urvoy as an important secondary source on Hausa history. It is therefore 
necessary to study it with care. 

Kreiger’s account of Zamfara history leans heavily on the data he collected at 
Anka, and especially on a Hausa manuscript, Tarihin Zamfara, which is cited as 
TZ. When other authorities differ from TZ, Kreiger generally adopts the latter’s 
version. When TZ mentions events which lack corroboration in other chronicles 
where we should expect to find them, Kreiger still gives them credence. When 
TZ differs from other Anka sources, both written and oral, its version is preferred. 
In short, this history of Zamfara follows TZ substantially; and the author’s 
careful correlations of data from Kebbi, Agades, Katsina, Gobir, Kano and areas 
within Sokoto Province are guided by unproven assumptions about the fidelity 
of TZ as a record. 

Kreiger was not shown TZ. The manuscript’s present owner, M. Sule, the 
Anka District Scribe, gave Kreiger a copy of the text without allowing him to see 
the original. Nonetheless, Kreiger asserts that the original was written in 1899. 
Since a careful study of Kreiger’s text shows his evident partiality for the 
narrative of TZ, the value of his narrative largely depends on the authenticity and 
quality of TZ. To examine this as best one can, I have worked carefully through 
the Hausa text of TZ which Kreiger presents, and have several reservations. 

The owner of TZ, M. Sule, was quite a young man in 1953, as his photograph, 
opposite p. 64, shows. After Mr Kreiger had returned to Europe, M. Sule wrote 
to inform him that he had found another manuscript which described the history 
of Zamfara under the rulers who lived at Dutse near Zurmi. The new manuscript 
was said to be long, and should therefore deal with events which are well-known; 
but little information is available about the reigns of the first four rulers of Zamfara, 
with whom TZ does not deal, although M. Sule gave Kreiger oral summaries of 
their reigns. 

More important is the evidence which indicates that the copyist tampered with 
the original while reproducing it for Mr Kreiger. Thus, as Kreiger notes, the 
first migration of Gobir Hausa into Zamfara is set in the reign of Babba, the 
33rd king of Zamfara, in the year A.D. 1734. Clearly this date can form no part 
of the original Hausa text if that was written in 1899. 

Other passages in the Hausa text reproduced by Kreiger as TZ are clearly 
recent interpolations. Thus the script abounds in self-explanations, and in 
other Gregorian dates. For instance, the 37th king Gada is said to have been 
installed in 1748, and the Gobir attack to have been made three years later, watau 
chikin 7751, says TZ (‘that is to say in 1751’, p. 63). On p. 65, the text of TZ 
shows further efforts to be so clear that even Europeans cannot fail to understand, 
a characteristic which is wholly absent from nineteenth-century Hausa manu- 
scripts which addressed themselves to people who were either natives of Hausa 
or fluent in Arabic. The same trait recurs on the next page where the famous 
remark of the Zamfara Queen-Mother that ba ta ga kashin biri ba, is explained as 
follows: ‘that is to say, the meaning of her speech is said to be that she has not 
seen them (the Zamfara forces) defeat the Gobir host’. Perhaps the most obvious 
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instance of such tampering by the copyist is his bracketed explanations of Hausa 
or Arabic terms, for example Usuman dan Fodio’s wa’azu or sermons (= gargadi 
ga bin addinin Allah) p. 95. It is thus evident, that, whatever the status of the 
original unseen manuscript may be, the copy used by Mr Kreiger cannot be 
regarded as exact or authentic. 

This raises the question of the status of the original and unseen manuscript, 
TZ. We are informed that it was written in 1899, but lack evidence on this. Its 
account of the 48th reign, Hasan’s, 1877-96, conflicts with data published by 
Backwell and the Wazirin Sokoto, Junaidu, and with the oral account given by 
Kreiger’s informant, Nagoro of Anka, who was eighty-seven in 1952, and 
witnessed the events he relates (pp. 111-19). Kreiger prefers TZ here also, on 
the curious ground (p. 117) that Nagoro’s story lacks any corroboration apart 
from that provided by the Waziri of Sokoto. I cannot share Kreiger’s faith in TZ, 
even for the period 1877-96, just before the document was compiled. Yet if its 
accuracy is doubtful for this recent period, we cannot credit it more heavily for 
remoter events. Indeed there is ample evidence that this narrative of Zamfara 
origins and early rulers, with its account of wars against Kebbi, Gobir, and 
neighbouring states was put together some time after the Diaspora of the Zamfara 
people, most probably in Anka during the late nineteenth century about the time 
that the Imam Umaru prepared his record. Two branches of the Zamfara ruling 
house at Anka each have their own chronicle; these often conflict, and it is 
possible that these documents play some part in the local competition for power 
under supervision by Sokoto. We cannot therefore credit the narrative of TZ 
with greater reliability than other records available from Anka or other Sudanic 
areas. While Mr Kreiger’s careful collation of these various chronicles is valuable, 
his attempt to co-ordinate their facts and chronology within the framework of 
TZ is not acceptable, precisely because the authenticity and validity of TZ and 
its copy remain in doubt. 


Mona, famaica M. G. SMITH 


AN AFRICAN CONQUEST STATE RECONSTRUCTED 


The Luapula Peoples of Northern Rhodesia—Custom and History in Tribal 
Politics. By IAN CUNNISON. Manchester University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
258, illus. 355. 


This is a book which will be eagerly studied by historians of pre-colonial Africa. 
It is a study of social and political organization among the peoples living on the 
east bank of the Luapula, in what remains of the Eastern Lunda empire of the 
Mwata Kazembes. It is a feature of this area that none of the peoples now living 
there claim to be aboriginals of the valley. The first to enter were lineage groups, 
each stemming from one or other of the group of matrilineal clans which are 
common to a wide area of N.E. Rhodesia, and whose members comprise the 
bulk of the Bemba, Bisa, Lamba, Kaonde, Aushi, Unga, Tabwa, Chishinga and 
southern Lungu tribes. These lineages form the basis of the population of the 
Luapula valley. Their lineage-heads were recognized by later comers as owners 
of the land. Due to their fishing and cassava-growing economy, Luapula 
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villages are relatively permanent institutions, and the abiding nucleus of each is 
composed of members of a common lineage. 

Political institutions above the village level derive, not from the lineages which 
form the basis of the population, but from later conquerors of the area, all of 
whom were connected either directly or indirectly with the main Lunda empire 
of the Mwata Yamvos, with its centre some 400 miles to the west. The first 
conquering group, which subjugated the upper part of the valley around the 
middle of the seventeenth century, were the followers of a fugitive West Lunda 
aristocrat who had been chief of one of the sections of the first Mwata Yamvo’s 
capital. The second conquering group, which subjugated the lower part of the 
valley at a slightly later date, derived from the Bemba aristocracy, which had in 
its turn originated in an emigration from the West Lunda kingdom. The third 
conquering group, armed this time with guns, which subjugated the whole of the 
Luapula valley (and indeed a very much wider area stretching from the Lualaba 
almost to Lake Bangweulu) during the middle years of the eighteenth century, 
was led by a member of the Mwata Yamvo’s own family and was accompanied by 
important aristocrats from the West Lunda court hierarchy. It was this group 
which founded the East Lunda empire of the Mwata Kazembes, with its centre 
in the Luapula valley. 

Professor Cunnison is not concerned in this book to give a detailed history 
of the East Lunda state—although he promises in a footnote a succeeding volume 
on the history, ceremonial and ritual of the kingship. He is concerned rather 
with the political structure of a state in which chieftainship derived from conquest 
and was recognized primarily by the payment of tribute. The conquered mass 
of the population had its rights, and kept the rump of its traditional institutions. 
The incoming conquerors stuck to their specialities of government and defence, 
and demanded in exchange only a monopoly of the articles of long-distance 
trade, and sufficient tribute in kind to keep them in the luxury and leisure which 
they needed if they were to weigh with gravity the historical precedents for every 
act of state, and to weave the webs of marital alliance uniting the aristocratic 
families with the royal house and with each other. That the benefits of such 
government were appreciated by their subjects is demonstrated by the flow of 
voluntary immigrants, which increased whenever troubled times came to the 
surrounding districts. Put in the terms of colonial history, it was rather more 
like a protectorate with a hereditary administration than a colony of settlement. 
Useful subjects could attain to most of the honours of Lundahood, and at the 
fringes of the classes there was intermarriage. 

Improvisation and development there must have been; but Professor 


| Cunnison’s method of analysis is not one best calculated to stress chronological 


order or to illuminate cause and effect. We are told, for example, the clans of the 
mothers of all fourteen Kazembes, but not the relationship of the successive 
Kazembes to each other. It is therefore impossible to arrange them in generations 
and so to achieve an approximate chronology. We have the hint of one economic 
revolution in the remark that it was the Lunda conquerors who introduced 


| cassava, and the hint of one social revolution in the information that it was the 


tenth Kazembe who learned from the Bemba how to build in mud. There are 
passing references to royal tombs and to the sites of former capitals which could, 
one feels, yield valuable evidence on chronology and development. No doubt, much 
more will be revealed in the succeeding volume. But if internal development is 
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important, so also is the blue-print of Lunda kingship and government which 
the immigrants brought with them in their minds, in their regalia, in their 
ceremonial and in their hereditary social status. One hopes that in his next 
volume Professor Cunnison will attempt at least some detailed comparison 
between the two great Lunda states. 

R.O. 


COLONIAL MYTHS, I 


Mythes et Réalités de L’ Impérialisme Colonial Frangais, 1871-1914. By HENRI 
BRUNSCHWIG. Paris, Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. 188. 


As a hunter of the paper tigers that growl round the origins of French imperialism 
in Africa, Professor Brunschwig usually shows fine nerve and a clear eye. 
Needless to say the decrepit, mythological beast of economic imperialism makes 
part of his bag, as does its offspring, the legend that French empire was simply 
the external form of French protectionism. By showing that the protectionists 
were usually strong anti-imperialists, M. Brunschwig has fairly shot this one out 
of hand. And though he has missed some other myths and left them running 
riot among the realities, at least he has had the decency not to destroy one theory 
without putting another in its place. More than a critique, this is a welcome 
attempt at synthesis. For its fresh appraisal of French motives, its wise com- 
parisons with English imperialism, Mythes et Réalités is perhaps the best 
introduction yet. 

There was something unnatural, even superfluous about the gallic empire of 
the nineteenth century. Commercially more often than not, its colonial producers 
competed with, instead of complementing the metropolitan economy; and the 
French had few of the incentives that drove Britons outward. Their interests 
were more narrowly European. No potato famines or improving landlords 
evicted their peasants to colonize abroad. Few of their capitalists or merchants 
depended upon overseas trade; and so up to 1880 the French neither wanted nor 
needed colonies. The few that they had were taken to keep up with the Joneses 
across the Channel and retained as show-cases of conspicuous consumption. But 
in general the people remained Little Francers, the liberal politicians pursued 
the expansion of influence but not of rule. 

What brought them then to take on a sprawling African empire during the 
last quarter of the century? M. Brunschwig’s answer is simply—prestige; a 
passionate resolve to put the idol of greatness which Bismarck had knocked over 
at Sedan back on its pedestal. With their liberalism discredited and their 
nationality insulted, a new imperial spirit impelled them into Africa. 

It is a slightly disappointing ending to a tiger hunt, although there is some 
truth in it. We seem to be back where we started with one of the over-simple, 
conventional explanations—but not quite. To prove his point, Professor 
Brunschwig traces the history of the imperial movement in France after Bodelsen’s 
fashion, but in doing so he destroys the myths that once made this theory 
plausible. If it were true that the German humiliation sent the French scrambling 
for colonies, we would expect to find a strong imperial movement beginning in 
the seventies and imperially minded statesmen publicly acclaimed for acquiring 
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them in the eighties. Most emphatically, M. Brunschwig finds quite the contrary. 
French businessmen still felt no need of colonies. There was no popular clamour 
for them during this period. For all Leroy-Beaulieu’s theorizing, Jules Ferry’s 
adventures in Tonkin and Tunis seemed decidedly inglorious in Paris; he himself 
was not converted to full-blooded imperialism until 1890 and in this he was 
characteristic of French politicians generally. What is more, those who preached 
revanche most vehemently were also the strongest opponents of colonial diversions. 
In France as in Britain, no compelling imperial movement is visible in the decade 
when both Powers were staking out the ground plan of their future African 
empires. The ardent spirit of imperialism came afterwards. It was a phenomenon 
of the nineties, and as M. Brunschwig shows, the French movement began as a 
protest against the Anglo-French African agreements of 1890-1. 

A new appetite for the compensations of empire, therefore, may well explain 
why the French poured men and treasure into Africa from 1890 onward; why 
the French army—always a force in politics—took pride in subjugating its peoples 
and why the nation was ready to fight for the deserts of Fashoda in 1898. But 
imperial ardour does not account for the claiming of these vast regions in the 
previous decade when little enthusiasm for African empire existed. 

The beginnings in reality were largely involuntary, as M. Brunschwig points 
out. They were anything but the expression of a new European will to colonize 
Africa, as the bewildered diffidence of the partitioners shows. Yet to imagine 
that the white invasion of the continent originated exclusively in Leopold’s Congo 
ambitions and petty European rivalries in Africa is a little wide of the mark. 
Rivalries of this kind were of long standing in the form of competition for trade 
and influence, and so the question is why did they become issues of empire in 
the eighties? 

Since convincing reasons are not apparent in Europe they must be looked for 
in Africa, and particularly in north Africa. More likely, the financial and 
political breakdown there of rickety Muslim states, with all its repercussions on 
the European balance of power, set off the scramble. In 1881 it was the bank- 
ruptcy of the Tunisian Bey that brought Franco-Italian rivalry to a head and 
caused the French to stumble into a new colonial responsibility where they had 
intended only an external protectorate. Similarly, it was the collapse of the 
Khedivate and national revolt in Egypt that led the British to blunder a year later 
into an unpremeditated occupation of the Nile. In many ways this event proved 
to be the indispensable new factor which set the other causes of the African 
partition working. One of its consequences was the ending of the Anglo-French 
alliance and Franco—German collaboration to bring about the Berlin West 
African Conference of 1884. More than that, British designs for securing Egypt 
and French plans for forcing them out inspired the greater part of the territorial 
claims in tropical Africa from 1884 to 1898. Judging by chronology, the French 
originally improvised an African empire, not so much to compensate for the 
German victory of 1871 but to undo the affront of Wolseley’s victory at Tel-el- 
Kebir in 1882. Plainly, their arch enemy in Africa was not Germany but Britain; 
and setting out on that campaign, their prestige became involved in another 
struggle with the forces of Islamic revival from the Tunisian hinterlands to the 
Upper Niger. 

If all this is true, the imperial movement in French as in British politics should 
be regarded not as the cause but as the effect of the African scramble. A reaction 
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not only to European rivalries but to Muslim national resistance movements, 
French imperialism of the nineties rationalized the blunders and paper claims of 
the eighties and persuaded the French people to do their duty and turn them into 
good colonies. Had M. Brunschwig extended his hunting ground from Europe to 
Africa, he might have pushed his novel arguments much further. Even so, he has 
done what European historians are rarely bold enough to attempt: he has tested 
social theories against the facts and pointed the way to a thorough-going revision, 


Cambridge RONALD ROBINSON 


COLONIAL MYTHS, II 


Die Anfénge der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik in Ostafrika. By Kurt Bittner. 
Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1959. Pp. vii + 156. Paper DM 9.50; hard cover 
DM 12.50. 


The tenor of this book is characterized by the arrangement of the bibliography: 
the otherwise alphabetically arranged list of authors is preceded by the names of 
Engels, Marx and Lenin. 

The volume is the first in a series of studies edited by Professor Walter Markov 
of the University of Leipzig and devoted to colonial history and the ‘history of 
the national and colonial freedom movement’. The author’s object is to lay open 
problems which he considers to have been misrepresented or passed over in the 
‘traditional’ literature. He has been able to draw on hitherto unpublished files 
of the former Imperial German Government from the Central Archives in 
Potsdam. The period dealt with (1884-90) covers the invasion of the East 
African mainland by the Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Kolonisation under the 
leadership of Karl Peters; Bismarck’s evasive tactics to prevent the Reich from 
becoming involved in this venture; the ineffectiveness and misfortunes of the 
régime set up by the society which led to Peters’s eclipse and the gaining of control 
by German bankers and industrialists; and, finally, the take-over by the Imperial 
Government in the course of the general scramble for Africa. 

The story has been told before by both German and British writers, and 
despite the more ample documentation the general lines of events and characters 
are not essentially different when told in the anti-colonialist Marxist jargon from 
those revealed in earlier studies. 

In much the author leans heavily on previous publications—for instance on 
Coupland’s The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-90 in describing the general 
political constellations in Europe which were responsible for Bismarck’s changing 
attitudes. That Peters was an unscrupulous adventurer was fairly generally 
accepted before 1933; but under Hitler, he was, not surprisingly, turned into a 
national hero, and, as the author rightly remarks, much of German colonial 
literature since 1919 has had an apologetic tendency. It may therefore have been 
desirable to show up afresh to German readers Peters’s true character and to 
re-draw the chain of events. But a less biased presentation in more moderate 
language would have served this purpose better. To see a sequence of historical 
events exclusively as the outcome of the struggle between different social classes 
and groups cannot but give an over-simplified and thus distorted picture. 
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The most interesting passages, also for non-German readers, are those dealing 
with the German domestic political scene and the developments within Germany 
that led to the establishment of German rule in East Africa. The publication of 
the relevant documents from the German archives is also welcome ; unfortunately, 
in view of the author’s prejudices, one cannot be sure of the objectivity of his 
selection. 

The study is overloaded with footnotes which on most pages occupy at least 
as much room as the text; this as well as the terminology used makes rather heavy 
reading. 


London C. LEUBUSCHER 


A RUSSIAN LOOK AT RHODESIA 


Matabele i Mashona u Bor’be Protiv Angliyskoy Kolonizatsii, 1888-1897 
(Matabele and Mashona in their fight against English colonization, 1888-1897). 
By A. B. Davipson. Moscow, 1958. Pp. 183, illus. and maps. 


Apollo B. Davidson is a leading Soviet Africanist who specializes in South 
Africa and the Bantu, teaming up with Professor Potekhin, head of the African 
Institute, who edited the book and wrote a foreword. In it Potekhin says the 
apologists of the Colonial Powers allege that Africa was divided up peacefully 
and gloss over popular resistance which they attribute to inability to understand 
the ‘civilizing mission’ of the white man. The book is a modest attempt to 
illustrate from the history of Southern Rhodesia the heroic resistance put up by 
Africans against colonization by Britain. 

Davidson bases his work on a large number of sources, including many 
respectable Western authorities, listed in an eight-page bibliography. His 
theme is that Britain was guilty of brazen aggression against peace-loving Africans, 
and that the Matabele and Mashona, faced with the dilemma of colonial slavery 
or a fight for freedom, chose the latter and resisted manfully for ten years, waging 
‘what Soviet Africanists consider a just defensive war’. Britain was in fact only 
one of several Colonial Powers which cast covetous eyes on the present Southern 
Rhodesia, and Bulawayo was a centre of imperialist intrigue. Britain, however, 
made skilful use of private initiative in the shape of Cecil Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company in order to disarm the suspicion of her rivals. Davidson 
consequently plays down the part played by Rhodes, for whom he has nothing 
but contempt. 

Davidson says that Britain’s aggression followed the usual pattern: first a 
treaty imposed by trickery, then armed invasion and finally a murderous war. He 
thinks Lobengula’s description of Britain as a chameleon and himself as the fly 
aptly describes Britain’s policy: Britain was behind the deception of Lobengula 
over the Rudd Concession and the chicanery in taking over the concession 
obtained by Lippert; it made use of the incident at Victoria to provoke war with 
the Matabele as soon as its plans were laid. 

As is to be expected, Davidson’s account bears the familiar imprint of a Marxist- 
Leninist analysis, which leads to a certain amount of distortion. In his view the 
Matabele and Mashona were in the stage when tribal society was disintegrating 
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although classes had not yet begun to form. The Matabele were tending towards 
the formation of their own state when the natural process of the development of 
social relations were interrupted by Britain’s aggression. They attached great 
importance to war which enabled them to keep other tribes in subjection. The 
idea that they preyed on their neighbours was, however, put about by the British 
as an excuse for interference and they were already so mixed up with the Mashona 
that it was difficult to distinguish between them. Lobengula was peace-loving 
and the leaders of the Matabele Rising wished to avoid unnecessary bloodshed; 
the behaviour of the insurgents was, without exception, humane, only some of 
the most detested officials and settlers being killed. The Mashona showed 
similar restraint when they rose against the British. 

Davidson ascribes the Matabele Rising and also the Mashona Rising to a 
number of causes, including forced labour and poverty, but above all to dislike of 
a colonial régime, and, in this respect he differs only in emphasis from the 
conclusion reached by Philip Mason in The Birth of a Dilemma : the Conquest and 
Settlement of Rhodesia, to the effect that the Matabele regarded their conquerors 
with distrust, and the Mashona were predisposed to be rid of their new masters, 

In a final chapter Davidson says that the resistance of the Matabele and 
Mashona had repercussions elsewhere, causing unrest in a number of African 
countries. He is confident that it will be an inspiration to the inhabitants of 
Southern Rhodesia to recover the freedom which was wrested from their fathers 
sixty years ago and he expresses the hope that a fuller account of it will be 
written with the help of those of them who still survive to tell the tale. 


A.R.C.B. 


OUR EMPIRE STORY IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Story of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. By A. J. Hanna. London: Faber, 
1960. Pp. 288, illus. and maps. 21s. 


Dr Hanna’s book is the first attempt by an academic historian to cover within a 
small, readable volume the history of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The need 
for such a book is obvious and urgent; it is therefore a thousand pities that the 
present work is marred by a dangerously misleading approach. 

After a brief geographical description of the area, we are given a disastrously 
incomplete account of the tribal background. We are plunged into a description 
of a people who ‘were making no progress towards evolving a civilization of their 
own’, of ‘uncouth’, ‘squalid’, ‘yelling savages’ living in an ‘almost all-inclusive 
reign of barbaric brutality’ with ‘no ideals higher than the pride of bloodshed’. 

The reader is given not the slightest chance to assess the progress and achieve- 
ments of the Bantu iron-age—an age which for the historian of Central Africa is 
surely of comparable importance to that of the coming of the railway and the 
machine-gun. Monomotapa and Zimbabwe are summarily dismissed in two 
paragraphs; Inyanga is not even mentioned and instead we are told that the idea 
of irrigation was ‘far beyond’ the horizon of the peoples of south-central Africa. 
We are thus denied the more balanced perspective made available by archaeology, 
which is an essential preliminary to an understanding of the situation that existed 
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even a hundred years ago, when these achievements were disintegrating under the 
impact of the Matabele and Shangaan invasions, the moment that Dr Hanna 
selects as the appropriate one to commence his story. 

The author also scorns the assistance of anthropologists. The most he is 
willing to concede is that their writings demonstrate that the tribes were ‘a 
differentiated’ rather than ‘an undifferentiated mass of savagery’; though, since 
the most notable difference which he is able to distinguish is that between 
patrilineal and matrilineal tribes, he concludes that the differences have little 
historical significance and is content to present us with his own stereotype. 
Bantu marriage, for example, is disparaged as he finds in it ‘no spiritual element’, 
and he adds the somewhat gratuitous comment that ‘indeed the pagan Bantu 
had no idea whatever of the dignity and sanctity of the human personality’. An 
individual who ignores so completely the findings of the archaeologist and 
anthropologist inevitably flounders uncertainly in his interpretation of both the 
remote and the more modern periods of African history. 

Dr Hanna is more at home with the Victorian missionaries and pioneers, and 
the three chapters dealing with their activities are possibly the most useful in the 
book. Even here, however, particularly when he moves south of the Zambezi 
into an area unmapped by his earlier research, his picture is incomplete. His 
description of Lobengula’s predicament completely lacks the insight of, for 
example, the recent account by Mr Philip Mason, while he seems nearly as 
mystified as the pioneers by the base ingratitude of the Mashona, who rebelled 
after being rescued from the horrors of their previous way of life. He blames the 
witch-doctors, and finds it ‘scarcely credible’ that the Mashona were ‘longing 
for the good old days of Lobengula’s war-parties’ ; yet this is precisely what many 
Mashona asserted (and not merely a single elderly witness as Dr Hanna suggests 
on p. 142)—better a dangerous, fearful freedom than a drab, relentless servitude. 
To them, it seems, the previous horrors of tribal life had been by no means as 
great as they appear to Dr Hanna. 

Modern developments are viewed with the observant, critical eye of an Exeter 
Hall humanitarian, anxious, however, to show his impartiality by warmly approv- 
ing the material, and even more the moral progress introduced by the Europeans. 
Yet despite his anxiety to render a just account, to hold a benevolent, paternal 
balance between European and African interests, he completely fails to bring out 
one of the great underlying themes of the twentieth century in Central Africa— 
the depth and strength of African reactions. 

We are told, for example, that Nyasaland had ‘very little politics, except at the 
tribal level, until the issue of federation arose in 1950’ (p. 216). Despite the work 
of Dr Shepperson (which is strangely omitted from the bibliography), the move- 
ment led by Chilembwe is dismissed as ‘a petty revolt . . . the whole incident was 
even more foolish than criminal’ (p. 242); there is no mention of the crucial part 
played in Nyasaland by the network of Native Associations in the inter-war 
period and particularly at the time of the Bledisloe Commission in 1938, and there 
is merely a passing reference to the formation of the Nyasaland Congress in 1944 
which was a direct result of these previous developments. The railway and 
general strikes in Southern Rhodesia in 1945 and 1948 are omitted and the 
reader is given little idea of the tensions and pressures of African urban and 
industrial life, of which these strikes were a dramatic symptom and which are 
still very far from being resolved. 
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The protest against racial discrimination and European rule was developing 
rapidly throughout the 1940’s, and although the issue of federation later 
strengthened this protest it by no means created it. The roots go far deeper, and 
one cannot help feeling that the author’s failure to describe the early growth and 
background of African unrest is due in no small measure to his inability to 
appreciate the nature of African initiative whether in the remote past or in the 
twentieth century. 

This weakness is all the more regrettable as the narrative moves easily and the 
author has many pertinent points to make. But one fears that the total effect of 
his book will be merely to confirm the historical thought and outlook of those 
Europeans, whom perhaps he himself most wishes to influence and convert to 
more liberal policies. A balanced, concise history of Central Africa has yet to be 
written. 


Khartoum RICHARD GRAY 


RICH AND POOR IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Two Nations: aspects of the development of race relations in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. By RicHarp Gray. London: Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Race Relations, 1960. Pp. xvii + 373. Maps. 42s. 


Richard Gray’s The Two Nations, a study of the development of relations between 
black and white in Central Africa between 1918 and 1953, is the central section 
of a trilogy, the other two volumes of which (Birth of a Dilemma (1958), reviewed 
in the Fournal, 1, 1960, and Year of Decision (1960), reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue) are by Philip Mason, Director of the Institute of Race Relations, with 
whom Mr Gray was for four years associated. Mr Mason has contributed a 
foreword and a chapter on Land Policy to Mr Gray’s book, but otherwise it can 
be judged independently. 

The closing date of Mr Gray’s story—1953, the year of Federation—is 
obvious enough, but at first sight the choice of 1918 as the dividing line between 
his work and Mr Mason’s first volume seems out of place, for it was in 1923-4 
that the settlers gained control in Southern Rhodesia and the Colonial Office 
took over from the British South Africa Co. north of the Zambezi. But Mr Gray’s 
awareness extends beyond the Central African territories themselves; events 
there are viewed against the broader background of Britain’s role in Africa. In 
this context, 1918 is a significant date, for the self-righteous confidence of the 
European colonialisms that had burst out in the 1890’s was destroyed for ever in 
the cataclysm of 1914-18. The few thousand white settlers in the two Rhodesias 
became anachronistic survivals whose position and problems were thought of in 
Britain as little more than debating points for a handful of politicians, publicists 
and civil servants. For Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the doctrine of 
trusteeship was soon proclaimed, but in practice as Mr Gray suggests, this was 
more negative than positive ; under the Colonial Office the two northern territories 
were left to stagnate. But the settlers of Southern Rhodesia were closer to 
reality, and their policy of racial segregation, as embodied in the Land 
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Apportionment Act of 1930, especially since it was free of fundamental dogma 
and because it became coupled with the revolution in native agriculture quietly 
initiated by Mr E. D. Alford (a revolution whose importance was quickly seen 
by Professor Hancock), seems in contemporary terms not only a realistic but 
almost a progressive policy. 

The danger in the situation up to 1939 lay not in Land Apportionment, but 
in the latent implications of the movement of African labour. In Southern 
Rhodesia, the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1934, in which the white artisans 
succeeded in effect in excluding Africans from skilled and semi-skilled employ- 
ment, was an ominous portent, while in the north returning migrant labourers 
inspired an implacable African opposition to any closer association with Southern 
Rhodesia. Mr Gray concludes his survey of the period 1918-39, aptly subtitled 
‘Averted Eyes’, with a most effective examination of the Bledisloe Report on 
amalgamation, a document which still merits attention. As early as 1939, while 
showing in its criticism of trusteeship in the north why federation should be 
thought to be necessary in 1950-3, its sincere appraisal of the solid hostility to 
Southern Rhodesia of the northern Africans forecast why it was so urgent that 
federation should be reconsidered in 1960-1. 

The second half of Mr Gray’s book, dealing with 1939-53, is entitled 
‘Awakenings’. The second war and its consequences made impossible any 
continuation of the casual lack of care for the future involved in both the policy 
of trusteeship and in that of segregation. The problems of Central Africa began 
to require urgent action: there was a new and growing demand for its produce, 
and a political need for a strong Central African bloc. While the phenomenal 
wealth flowing from Northern Rhodesian copper-mining at last made possible 
an economic break-through, the industrial development of Southern Rhodesia 
threw segregation into the melting pot. Rapid urbanization may have helped 
save the reserves from complete destruction by the increasing African population, 
but the development of an urban African proletariat made the whole concept of 
territorial segregation increasingly difficult. Mr Gray makes effective use of the 
Ibbotson and Howland reports to show how miserably degraded was the lot of 
the urban Africans. This was the England of Dickens and of Sybil all over again, 
with wage-rates, housing and nutrition, the neglect of child labour and of the 
aged, almost unbelievable in the twentieth century, and with the terrible additional 
danger that ‘colour seemed to constitute the one obstacle to an escape from 
poverty’. Low wages in the towns were in part a consequence of the poverty of 
the countryside and of the political weight of the white farmers (cf. Colin 
Leys’s European Politics in Southern Rhodesia), and the lack of humanity was in 
part due to the segregationist view that Africans had no rights in the white 
towns. 

Mr Gray leaves his subject with some consideration of the European and 
African responses to this situation. In the well-organized strike of African 
railwaymen in 1945, in the reaction of some Europeans to the wider unrest of 
1948, in Sir Godfrey Huggins’s telling admission that ‘We are witnessing the 
emergence of the proletariat, and in this country it happens to be black’, there 
were rays of hope for the future. But, like Mr Leys, he draws attention to the 
crippling dilemma of politicians like Lord Malvern, or still more Mr Todd, who, 
if they make moves to ameliorate the African lot, risk alienating much of their 


white electorate, and the final impression is a gloomy one, that the time for 
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compromise and co-operation between the races is already past, especially in 
view of the electoral frustration of the African both in Southern Rhodesia and in 
the Federation. 

This is a deeply thought book, which sees people as human beings and not 
through the spectacles of colour, and it is clearly and cogently expressed, with an 
instinctive quickening of tempo in the second half. As with Birth of a Dilemma, 
much more is said about Southern Rhodesia than about the other two territories, 
but this, surely, is appropriate to the subject. It is a pity that it should be marred 
by such inadequate maps. The general map is so vague as to be useless (it even 
omits the railway line between Bulawayo and Gwelo), while the vital map 
‘Communications and Native Lands’ reproduces Map 5 of the Bledisloe Com- 
mission on a scale more appropriate to a postage stamp than to a serious study of 
the history of race relations in Central Africa. J.D.F. 





CONTEMPORARY CENTRAL AFRICAN HISTORY 


Race and Politics: Partnership in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
By Epwarp Ciecc. London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. x + 280, 
maps. 30S. 

The Anatomy of Partnership. Southern Rhodesia and the Central African 
Federation. By T. R. M. Creicuton. London: Faber and Faber, 1960. 
Pp. 258, illus. and maps. 25s. 

A New Deal in Centra: Africa. Edited by Coin Leys and CRANFORD Pratt. 
London: Heinemann, 1960. Pp. xiv + 226. 21s. 

Year of Decision: Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960. By Puit1p Mason. London: 
Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 1960. Pp. x + 282, 
map. 21s. 


With some justification, Mr R. H. S. Crossman has recently castigated the over- 
cautious professional historian who shuns the contemporary scene—‘ As though 
the ability to read a few thousand more secret documents could make up for the 
loss of that personal experience and intuitive understanding which only a con- 
temporary writing about his own times, can possess.’ Yet in the midst of the 
tornado of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the historian may be 
forgiven for feeling that, unlike the authors of these four books who speak 
as voices out of the whirlwind, his proper role is to provide that still small voice 
of calm which is impossible so near, in time and space, to the wild currents of 
contemporary Central Africa. 

In such conditions, these authors, all of them men of integrity and goodwill, 
make noble and intelligent attempts to delineate the forces which have created 
and appear to be destroying the Federation. The historian’s business, however, 
is not only to chart currents but also to record detail. For this latter purpose, 
Mr Crossman’s ‘few thousand more secret documents’ are, alas, indispensable— 
particularly in an episode such as the creation and development of the Federation 
where backstairs intrigue and tortuous diplomacy, those treasuries of detail, have 
been only too evident. 
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Unfortunately, the absence of such documents and the pressures of publication 
and politics in the year of the Constitutional review ensure that, with the exception 
of the surface minutiae of franchises and economic benefits, often wearisomely 
repeated, there is a lack of significant detail in these works. For example, when 
Mr Creighton (p. 101) states that the term ‘Partnership’ occurs only in the 
Preamble to the Federal Constitution and is not, therefore, as binding as the 
Provisions, and that it is ‘no more than an expression of vague goodwill, thrown 
in as an afterthought by a civil servant who was passionately devoted to the idea 
of Federation and anxious to exploit every conceivable apology for it’, one wishes 
to have one’s guess at his name confirmed and to know more about the origins 
and outcome of this civil servant’s passionate devotion. 

Similarly, although all of these books have something to say of African political 
organizations, there is much less detail about these than on European politics. 
This means that the emphasis is on the Rhodesias, particularly Northern Rhodesia, 
which most of the authors agree is the key to the Federation. Here, indeed, 
Mr Clegg’s work has a particular value. Until post-1914 Northern Rhodesia 
can be explored as thoroughly as Mr Lewis Gann has surveyed the period before 
the First World War, Mr Clegg’s centripetal study of the role of Northern 
Rhodesia in the formation of the Federation should fill, pro tem, a gap in British 
Central African historiography. But, although Mr Clegg writes well, especially 
on the growth of the Copperbelt, one wonders how certain his knowledge of 
Rhodesian history is when he reverses Rhodes’s Christian names (p. 23) and lets 
‘Rhodes, John Cecil’ appear again in the index. 

With very few exceptions (Mr Creighton, for example, pp. 121-2, and Mr 
Mason, p. 132), the tendency in these books is, as in so much other writing on 
the background to the Federation, to make race relations in Nyasaland seem 
restrained and free from the white supremacy of the other two territories. There 
is too much emphasis on the ‘Livingstone tradition’. (Incidentally, David 
Livingstone was not a Church of Scotland missionary: Mr Creighton, p. 34.) If 
the roll of African revolts and rumpuses were called in each of the three territories 
since European settlement began, Nyasaland, in terms of sheer numbers of 
disturbances, would probably top the list. And the authentic accent of white 
supremacy has sounded many times in Nyasaland, as when, to give but one 
instance, the Nyasaland Planters’ Association stated in 1927 that its policy was 
‘To make this country safe for white men to live in.’ 

Such statements, both at that time and on the eve of Federation, seemed to 
many Africans, in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, to be a betrayal of Queen 
Victoria’s original treaties with their Chiefs. Thus arose the great treaty myth. 
Mr Mason (p. 95) suspects the validity of this myth but stresses correctly its 
psychological importance. Mr Clegg seeks to provide evidence against the myth 
but can find only the extremely second-hand support of the dubious ‘Jumbe 
treaty’ (p. 184) from Don Taylor’s biography of Sir Roy Welensky. It is left to 
Professor Cranford Pratt (pp. 182-4) to put the whole business into a much- 
needed perspective. Here again is an instance of the limitations of these works of 
contemporary history: because the treaty myth is, by now, a political issue of 
very much less importance than many others in the Federation, Professor Pratt 
is only able to give a few paragraphs to what is surely a fascinating story that 
deserves detailed historical investigation. 

Similarly, the evolution of the idea of amalgamation of the British Central 
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African territories would most certainly be treated in great detail in works which 
were not focused so intensely on the present. Dr Colin Leys’s contributions to 
the book of which he is part-editor are valuable here. But to give this idea the 
perspective it deserves one would have to begin with Rhodes’s original conception 
of a great British Central African State which was to include Katanga; then go 
on to show the narrowing of the conception, with an emphasis on the creation of 
two States, either, as in the 1916 suggestion of the Blantyre missionaries, through 
a combination of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, or by the division of 
Northern Rhodesia between Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia; and conclude 
with the wheel coming full circle. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that these works will undoubtedly have 
documentary value in themselves for the lucky future historians of Federation who 
will have access to the secret documents—those, that is, which have not been 
destroyed by chance or calculation. Not only are they important as the view- 
points of responsible people but they contain, occasionally, personal reminiscences 
which the future historian will not want to miss: Mr Mason’s talk in Salisbury 
in 1956 to the National Affairs Association (p. 71); Mr Creighton’s nostalgic note 
(p. 204) on the Congress leaders he knew in Salisbury; Commander Fox-Pitt’s 
memorandum on his District Commissioner days (Leys, pp. 16-18). And, of 
course, there are the photographs, especially Mr Terrence Spencer’s vigorous 
picture (Creighton, p. 112) of ‘Dr Banda among his people’: the ‘people’, in 
this case, are all ladies. 


Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF MAU MAU 


The Origins and Growth of Mau Mau: an Historical Survey. (‘The Corfield 
Report’), Cmd. 1030 and Kenya Sessional Paper No. 5, 1959-60. Pp. ii + 321, 
map. 


Things have come to a pretty pass when an official history proves to be primarily 
a prosecution brief. Although Mr Corfield does not fail in his criticism of Govern- 
ment and of Europeans in general, there run throughout the Survey (which ‘ does 
not deal with the period of active Mau Mau trouble’) the assumptions 

(i) that the failure of the Kikuyu to adjust themselves fully to the changes 
implicit in European colonization was the primary cause of Mau Mau (p. ii). It 
is surely conceivable that there might have been failure by colonizers also; and, 
if it is true that their ‘main driving force was a passionate belief in a divine 
mission which derived from a society deeply imbued with Christian ideals’ 
(p. 14), the ideal of noblesse oblige, which is essential to that society, should surely 
attribute the greater failure to itself. In the Flame Trees of Thika Mrs Huxley 
gives a very different picture of the motives and actions of her parents’ 
contemporaries; 

(ii) that ‘ Kenyatta and his associates’ were the organizers of Mau Mau. This 
may well be true. But, despite the strength of the presumptive evidence, it has 
yet to be proved; and there is a very strong case indeed for supposing that, 
although Kenyatta may have expected to have to use force in the end, he was a 
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good enough nationalist, and sufficiently endowed with common sense, to realize 
that a purely tribal revolt in 1952 not only would fail but must delay the achieve- 
ment of his ends. On pp. 1f. Mr Corfield twice emphasizes that he was debarred 
by his terms of reference from allocating responsibility. Yet on pp. 28f., before 
any evidence whatever has been adduced, he twice allocates full responsibility to 
Kenyatta. It is difficult not to suspect that the conclusions preceded the evidence, 
so that any of the latter which might be interpreted in his favour is taken to 
illustrate his capacity for deceit; 

(iii) that Mau Mau was a nationalistic revolutionary movement, the evolutionary 
child of Kikuyu political movements from 1920 onwards (p. 7—talics mine). 
Perhaps the great failure of Mau Mau was that—at a time when, by patience, 
the leaders of the Kenya African Union might have produced a great nationalist 
rebellion such as is now in progress—it degenerated into tribal revolt. Although 
there is ample evidence that the origin of the oath goes back to the Young 
Kikuyu Association in 1922 and that (since it was, from the first, directed against 
the facile assumption of Government that the alienation of land was legitimate) 
it was not even then, as Mr Corfield thinks, ‘unobjectionable’, the batunt oath, 
with all its horrors, was the product of a society wholly disorganized by the 
Emergency, when men would go into detention rather than be torn apart by the 
almost equal villainies of the forest gangs and the security forces. Mau Mau 
became no longer a political movement but a deeply religious society, outside 
which there was no future, within which men were wholly bound to destruction. 

(iv) that Kikuyu society can be simply divided into the loyalists and the 
traditionalists. This is the sort of picture which might well be drawn in official 
memoranda by Africans willing to submit them. It is not the picture which they 
would draw among their friends, who know only too well the tensions operating 
in all Africans, drawing some into overt co-operation with British government, 
some into open revolt and the vast majority into uneasy compromises such as the 
independent churches—none of them providing any final solution to the primary 
problems which Mr Corfield sees so well, that Europeans have failed to treat 
Africans as men. In the Kenya of the immediate future, with a dominant 
African majority, the tensions will be two-fold and of an entirely different 
nature: on the one hand between the small minority of Africans, who genuinely 
desire a non-racial society, and the great majority who, once they have obtained 
power, will be simply indifferent to the fate of the minorities; on the other hand 
between those who wish to westernize and those who wish to pursue the myth 
of an African personality. 

The book has a number of identifiable errors—some of which (the tribe of 
Mr J. D. Otiende (p. 61)—Muluyia, not Jaluo; Gatundu Gathuma (pp. 45, 174, 
176) instead of Gatung’u wa Gathuna) could have been checked by asking any 
knowledgeable African to read the proofs: some of which (as many of the details 
about the independent churches and schools and the statistics for Makerere 
College (p. 218)) must be traced to an apparent failure to consult any sources of 
information outside official records. It is necessary to ask at how many other 
points the official records—unfortunately, now, perhaps the only sources of 
information—are wrong not only in fact but in interpretation. This is emphatically 
not a book for the reader who wants history out of the spoon. For the research 
worker, who can obtain access to Mr Corfield’s sources and is prepared to look 
for others, it might be a useful point of departure. But the job ought to be done 
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quickly, before official records are destroyed (or replaced by the equally prejudiced 
records of K.A.N.U.) and the unofficial sources are stopped by death or the 
amnesia which falls on those who are still recovering from horror. 


Makerere College, Kampala F. B. WELBOURN 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN PRACTICE 


The Public Service in New States. By KENNETH YOUNGER. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 113. 12s. 6d. 


This is a study of the run-down of the British Colonial Empire in terms of the 
men and women who served it. For the spectator it has been magnificent drama, 
Eager, angry men have fought for power, gained it, stumbled through inexperience, 
tried again, felt new confidence tingling in their veins and known the intoxication 
of success. At seats of government wiser, anxious men of every race have weighed 
the chances, estimated the odds, worked, as few men have ever worked, to 
launch new nations. In countless British homes abroad men and their wives have 
struggled to resolve more personal dilemmas—the conflict of old loyalties, 
material temptations, devotion to present work, domestic futures, the education 
of their children. 

Mr Younger does not write of these things. It would have been surprising, ina 
book sub-titled ‘A Study in some Trained Manpower Problems’, if he had, but 
they are nevertheless the raw material of his sober, factual and illuminating 
report. Reading it, especially as the violent melodrama of the Congo is being 
played out upon a near-by stage, one is torn between relief that the Home 
Government showed just sufficient foresight to avoid disaster, and exasperation 
that they showed so little. It might have been so much better; it could have 
been triumphant. As it was, they scraped by. 

The British, who are adaptable in such matters, have persuaded themselves 
that the transfer of power has been planned in a measured, statesmanlike way. 
True, the intention has always been there, and Britain deserves much of the praise 
she has earned for dignified and friendly withdrawals from her dependencies, 
But in the last stages she always seems to have misjudged the pace and to have 
been rushed into hurried expedients. Thus, in the dual task of safeguarding her 
overseas civil service in West Africa (the book is substantially about Nigeria) and 
ensuring an orderly transfer of authority, she improved on the popular saying by 
taking four bites at a cherry. The Reorganization of the Colonial Service in 1954 
turned out to mean very little. The first ‘Special List’ scheme of 1956, devised 
with an eye to Nigeria, missed fire because although compensation had achieved 
its object in abating expatriate worries, it had offered an incentive to go instead of 
to stay, and thus the Special List made little positive contribution to the problems 
of Nigeria. A new Special List scheme the following year (‘labyrinthine’ is the 
author’s word for it) put on the brake, but too many men had by then made up 
their minds to go. Only recently, with the fourth bite, have Her Majesty’s 
Government made a step forward in principle by saying (approximately) that the 
British taxpayer will pay the difference between the cost of an expatriate, and the 
cost of a Nigerian, thus creating an atmosphere in which men may work without 
the innuendo that they are a burden on the community or a tiresome, if 
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unavoidable, expense. It has taken the Treasury a generation to give way to 
urgent, reasoned pleas on this point and now, great step forward though it is, it 
is somewhat late to make much difference. The nature of the principle for which 
the Treasury fought to the last ditch has never been quite clear to the layman, who 
would have contributed more willingly to Her Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service 
than to a number of other objects which he is called upon to further. And he 
may be forgiven some irritation when the Home Government proclaims, in tones 
of prophecy, a doctrine which they have for years said was pernicious. All this 
is neither statesmanlike nor measured. 

Not that there was ever a landslide, except in the Sudan. It is true that in 
Malaya, Ghana and Nigeria more men went more quickly than was convenient, 
or than the new Governments would have wished. But the public services 
survived, some career expatriates in Nigeria will stay another five years or so, 
and at the moment of writing it is not expected that more than 30 per cent. of 
the entitled officers will leave within the first year of independence. It is not 
chaos that one is regretting, but a missed opportunity to do better, and to avoid 
the fall in efficiency which is taking place. 

All this is described in the first part of the book. There follows a section 
analysing the skilled manpower position in Nigeria in some detail, with briefer 
studies of Malaya, Ghana and the Sudan. Finally, in Comments and Conclusions, 
the author moves on to more forward-looking topics. Things can never be the 
same again, and although the former dependencies, after an interval for feelings 
to cool’ down, have re-employed some of their former servants, so that the last 
generation of men who made the Colonial Service their career are working out 
their time as ‘retreads’ and bringing an epoch to an end, it is to a different kind 
of man that these countries must turn in years to come. From the United 
Kingdom, the home-based professional and technical expert on secondment has 
already proved his worth; can this flow be increased and canalized, and the 
difficulties of secondment abated? Further afield, foreign countries, regional 
organizations and agencies of the United Nations are sources of technical aid 
which are only beginning to be tapped, though the author points out that a great 
increase in tapping them has been one of the earliest characteristics of 
independence. 

Thus the book, which starts with an inquest and moves on to a case-study in 
manpower in the public services, concludes on a constructive and hopeful theme. 
It is a most valuable report, and not least among its virtues is that it shows how 
vast and complicated matters can, with skill, be brought into brief and readable 
conspectus. 

Reverting to the inquest, Mr Younger does not mention a psychological flaw 
in the Colonial Office arrangements. They were admittedly intended to reassure 
expatriates, but Nigerians also needed reassurance at that time, and they did not 
get it. A more sympathetic appreciation of how they were looking at things; a 
more explicit statement that safeguards for expatriate rights need not retard 
Nigerian promotion; a coherent plan for appointing supernumeraries, deputies, 
trainees, or what you will, by the Local Government; these would have oiled the 
wheels. 

Finally, an inquest on Malaya, Ghana and Nigeria may interest East and 
Central Africa. 

Ibadan R. E. WRAITH 
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Bongouanou, Céte d'Ivoire. By J. L. BouTILLIER. Pp. 224, illus. 
Les Bamileke de l’ouest Cameroun. By CLAaupE Tarpits. Pp. 135, illus. Both 
published by Editions Berger-Levrault. Paris, 1960. 


Here are two good reports about sociological investigations of problems which 
had assumed such importance that even the authorities wanted precise informa- 
tion about them. Because both the investigators were social scientists with a 
sound theoretical training, their findings not only will have been of use to the 
administrators who commissioned them, but will also be of continuing interest 
to readers generally concerned with the types of social problem they discuss. To 
the ethnologically oriented historian they will be of limited interest, but to the 
historian interested in the recent history of African social institutions and the 
process of social change, they are two case studies of value. 

Bongouanou is a ‘sub-division’ in the territory of the Twi-speaking Agni. 
Like their Ghanaian neighbours the Brong, the Agni have profited by the boom 
in coffee and cocoa, and have cash incomes which are unusually high for Africa. 
One-third of the labouring force consists of foreign immigrants, mostly from 
Upper Volta and the Soudan. The bulk of the book is a socio-economic survey 
directed to providing accurate estimations of the standards of living of the various 
definable social groups of the sub-division. Other peoples’ statistics are even 
duller than other peoples’ detailed ethnography, and obviously such a topic does 
not lend itself to galloping narrative prose. Then, with accurate information 
rather than hunches based on casual observation to work with, M. Boutillier 
attempts to judge the effects on the traditional social organization, which was 
typically Akan, of the new affluence and the large influx of foreign immigrants. 
On the whole he concludes that the Agni have withstood the shocks steadily. For 
example there is little evidence, despite popular belief, that marriage has become 
less stable or alcoholism is on the increase. Nevertheless ‘progress’, and all that 
that entails, is winning. There is a growing bias towards patrilineal inheritance, 
and ‘new men’ are acquiring wealth and power. The amount of money spent 
on traditional social rites is increasing in total, but, as a proportion of the amount 
available, it is decreasing as other claims, such as those for investment in new 
farms, schooling and domestic comfort, increase. 

The great weakness of this study is its limited range of comparative references. 
Not only are there no references to the Ashanti Social Survey or the work of 
Polly Hill but, quite inexplicably, none to Kébben’s pioneer work done in the 
same area and in whose Le Planteur Noir part of this very book earlier appeared 
as an appendix. 

The Bamileke are emigrating rapidly over large parts of the Cameroons and 
M. Tardits was asked to discover, from the available written sources and a limited 
field trip, why they are doing so. To answer the question he examines not only 
the available demographic data, but also the social organization of the Bamileke, 
in order to determine what elements of it encourage emigration. His conclusions 
are too detailed and logically dependent on each other to summarize here. They 
demonstrate how much can be done with limited material if only the inquirer 
knows the right way to phrase his inquiries. 
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A twenty-page list of sources, both manuscript and printed, is appended and 
will be invaluable to any one else who studies this people or area. 


Legon, Ghana P. T. W. BAXTER 


The Christian Ministry in Africa. By BENGT SUNDKLER. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1960. Pp. 346, illus. 355. 

The Catholic Church in South Africa. By WILLIAM Eric Brown, edited by 
Micuaet Derrick. London: Burns & Oates, 1960. Pp. xiv + 384, illus. and 
maps. 355. 


There are observers of contemporary Africa who are prepared to assemble 
evidence which appears to foretell the eventual eclipse of Christianity in Africa 
in much the same way as it dissolved in the eighth and sixteenth centuries. 
Dr Sundkler is no such prophet, but he does recognize the dangers to Christianity 
which he says are those of becoming 


on the one hand a frightened ghetto, and on the other a glorified religious expres- 
sion of the secular aspirations of a tribe or a people. The secularized educated 
generations are slipping away from the Church, and the pastor’s temptation is to 
be satisfied with a smug little group in a corner. Political nationalism will use both 
traditional African religion and modern creeds to further its ends. These ideas 
and forces go to make up the front line where the Church in Africa encounters the 
world. The ministry is there to minister to, or serve, all God’s children, whether 
they accept it or no. And it is in this evangelistic and intellectual encounter with 
the old African heritage and new Western doctrines that theology in Africa comes 
alive and becomes relevant and necessary (p. 193). 


He pins his faith to the African pastor, the ‘mid-man between God and ourselves’ 
as the Lagos schoolboy called him in one of the three hundred essays which 
secondary school boys wrote on ‘the pastor’ at Dr Sundkler’s request. The 
essays show that the pastor, in spite of his frequently low educational equip- 
ment, is an important person in the African community and represents a religious 
and sociological achievement on the part of the Christian Church which must 
be reckoned with in any judgement of African Christianity. Dr Sundkler builds 
his penetrating and important book round him, and in doing so has placed ‘the 
pastor’ amongst the historical personalities of modern Africa not to be overlooked 
or under-valued by historians. 

In his survey Dr Sundkler deals with the various ways in which an African 
pastor discovers his ‘call’ to the ministry, and his gradual evolvement from the 
mission cocoon into independent life. This is followed by two chapters, based 
on detailed ‘field work’, on the ‘pastor in the new Africa’ and his relations with 
his co-workers in the Christian community. These two chapters are the heart of 
Dr Sundkler’s investigations, and add a whole range of new material to African 
studies in personal relationships, community structure and the leadership 
concept. The last two chapters deal with the theological college in modern 
Africa and offer a forecast of what Africa may yet contribute to the thought of 
the Christian Church. Dr Sundkler’s ingenious organization of his ‘sources’ is 
worth noting. He had 250 correspondents in all parts of Africa who sent him 
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autobiographies, sermons, essays; another 350 who answered detailed question- 
naires, and a carefuily selected group of pastors who wrote detailed diaries for 
two months of the year 1956. Much of this material was too personal to use at 
once and is sealed for the next forty years in the archives of the Institute of 
Social Research in the University of Natal, Durban. In addition Dr Sundkler 
had access to all the papers of the four commissions of inquiry which the 
International Missionary Council has conducted into African theological 
education since 1950 and to which his notable book is the recognized crown. 

Dr Sundkler could only give a few pages to a consideration of the place of the 
Roman Catholic priest in African life, a fact which makes Father Brown’s 
spacious study of the Catholic Church in South Africa all the more welcome. It 
ranges from 1837 to the present day and is based chiefly on the manuscript 
sources in the various diocesan archives in South Africa. It is a magnificent 
supplement to the volumes of du Plessis’s mission history, and appears to give, 
for instance, the full story of the remarkable transformation of the Trappist 
Fathers into the Mariannhill Mission, and of the Catholic entry into Basutoland 
where the Protestant Paris Mission had preceded them. The volume has been 
edited by Mr Michael Derrick who has added a most valuable epilogue which 
contains the statements of the Catholic bishops in South Africa on the various 
stages of the apartheid legislation. 


London CECIL NORTHCOTT 


The Negro Private and Church-Related College. Yearbook Number XXIX, The 
Journal of Negro Education. Edited by CHarLEs H. THompson. Washington, 
D.C.: Howard University Press, 1960. Pp. 196. $2.50. 


Throughout the three and a half centuries in which he has struggled for full 
civil rights, the Negro in the United States has managed to create two institutions 
which he can truly call his own: the independent church and college. Africans 
have not been slow to recognize their value in preparing themselves for indepen- 
dence from colonial rule, and many have made the new and more hopeful Middle 
Passage from Africa to America in search of what they could offer. Five names 
stand out: Rev. John Chilembwe at Virginia Theological Seminary and College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Dr Aggrey at Livingstone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina; Dr Hastings Kamuzu Banda at Wilberforce Academy, Ohio, and 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee; and Governor-General 
Nnamdi Azikiwe and President Kwame Nkrumah at Lincoln University, Oxford, 
Pennsylvania. But these distinguished names head a roll the full length of which 
is only just beginning to be realized as historians explore what has been for much 
too long a neglected element in the study of the new Africa. An honourable 
exception to this is Dr Horace Mann Bond, former President of Lincoln University 
and President of the American Society of African Culture. One looks forward to 
the publication of his history of Lincoln University, foretastes of which are 
provided by such articles of his as ‘Forming African Youth: A Philosophy of 
Education’ in Africa Seen By American Negroes (New York: A.M.S.A.C., 1959) 
and ‘The Origin and Development of the Negro Church-Related College’ in 
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the 1960 Yearbook of The fournal of Negro Education. It is the stress on the work 
of Negro American colleges for Africa in Dr Bond’s article which is the main 
reason for noting the Yearbook in this journal. This work is touched on briefly 
in a few other articles in this collection, such as the contribution on the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church which took Aggrey to America; but the main 
emphasis is on the organization and prospects of these Negro Colleges in the 
United States. Nevertheless, anyone who is interested in American (particularly 
Negro American) contributions to Africa or in material for the comparative study 
of African education should profit from the study of this Yearbook. 


Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


Handbook for History Teachers in West Africa. By R. E. CROOKALL. London: 

Evans Brothers. Pp. 270, illus. 15s. 

This book performs the useful service of translating The Teaching of History 
of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters into terms of West African 
experience. Examples and illustrative matter are drawn from African as well as 
world history, and there are useful appendices giving details of books, charts, 
pictures and other aids that can be of assistance to the teacher. There is a most 
interesting chapter on the study of local history in a Yoruba town, Ede (lying 
to north-east of Ibadan), for which the author is largely indebted to Timi John 
Adetoyese Laoye. And the author ends, sensibly enough, by discussing the 
important part that the history teacher can play in undertaking research and 
taking part in the activities of the historical societies of West Africa. 

Essentially, however, Mr Crookall’s book seems to be the distillation of 
wisdom gained from teaching history in English schools. As a consequence it 
may appear rather abstract and remote from the classroom for many teachers in 
West Africa. For instance, they will gain very little assistance from it on such 
problems as the role of the English language in teaching history, the treatment to 
be accorded to controversial political issues, the means of coping with the dearth 
of good textbooks, the principles on which school certificate papers are set and 
marked, and so on. History is everywhere a difficult subject demanding great 
responsibility from its teachers; it is doubly so in West Africa at the present time 
owing to the multiplicity of practical obstacles that have to be overcome. 

Of course, no handbook can really give the answer to all such problems. The 
answer to the difficulties of the classroom is to be found very largely in the class- 
toom itself: an ounce of example is worth a pound of precept; reading about 
methodology is no substitute for tackling problems with chalk in your hand in 
front of a class. Fundamentally, good training college methods and a sensible 
system for the in-service training of teachers are what is needed to improve 
history teaching in West Africa. And it is to training college tutors in particular 
that I think Mr Crookall’s book should be commended. If they understand 
the principles which it propounds, and exercise all their ingenuity in seeing that 
these are carried into the classroom, a great improvement can be made in the 
present practice of history teaching in West Africa. 


Legon, Ghana GODFREY N. BROWN 
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Migrants and Proletarians : Urban Labour in the economic development of Uganda, 
By WALTER ELKAN. Oxford University Press for E.A.I.S.R. 1960. Pp. 149. 
Price in U.K. 21s. 


The attitude of those concerned with labour in tropical Africa has been largely 
governed by their knowledge of industrial conditions in Europe. In this short 
study of labour problems in Uganda, Mr Elkan says that ‘he has been content 
to do no more than “describe” and to try to find out reasons why things are the 
way he found them’. He provides valuable information about the length of time 
which different classes of labour spend in employment, and the extent of absentee- 
ism and the reasons for it. He discusses wages, and the attitude of employees to 
the incentives which are designed to increase their productivity. In doing so he 
shows that many widely held suppositions are false. In the past the reason for 
the inefficiency of African workers was thought to lie in their lack of suitable 
qualities, while today there is a tendency to blame the employers. The basic 
cause, however, is to be found in social and economic factors which do not exist 
in economically advanced countries. 

The author divides the working population into a number of main groups, 
each of which has its own aims and aptitudes. The most important division is 
between the migrants who come from a distance and members of the local tribe. 
The people with which this book is concerned are the Ganda. They are now 
largely dependent on paid employment for their livelihood. In this connexion, 
however, should not mention have been made of the importance of lodgers as a 
source of income? 

His conclusions with regard to migrants have an important bearing on the 
future course of urban development. Official policies aim at increasing the 
efficiency of migrant workers; and it is assumed that this can only be done by 
providing incentives for them to give up their tribal landholdings and to settle 
permanently in the towns. These incentives, which are mainly the provision of 
houses and urban services, are heavily subsidized at the expense of the agricultural 
producer. Mr Elkan holds out very little hope that they will respond to these 
incentives. He also discusses the value to employers of the improvement in 
efficiency which is aimed at. They may prefer in face of obvious political risks, 
for example, to employ large numbers of temporary workers at low wages than 
to lock up their limited capital in machinery which they may have to abandon. 

Mr Elkan sets out very clearly the evidence, much of which is based on his 
own field work, on which his tentative conclusions are based in this modest, 
careful and constructive book. Important subjects for further study arise from it 
which Mr Elkan himself is well qualified to carry out. 


Gerrard’s Cross NIGEL ORAM 
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